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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


EANTIME the history of Raby House was the history of what French 
M dramatists call “a pious lie.” 

Its indirect effect in keeping Grace Carden apart both from Mrs. Little and 
Jael Dence was unforeseen and disastrous ; its immediate and direct effect on 
Mrs. Little was encouraging to those concerned: what with the reconciliation to 
her brother, the return to native air and beloved scenes, the tenderness and firm- 
ness of Jael Dence, and the conviction that her son was safe out of the clutches 
of the dreaded Unions, she picked up flesh and color and spirit weekly. 

By and by she turned round upon Jael Dence, and the nurse became the 
pupil. Mrs. Little taught her grammar, pronunciation, dancing, carriage and de- 
portment. Jael could already sing from notes; Mrs. Little taught her to ac- 
company herself on the pianoforte. The teacher was so vigilant, and the pupil 
so apt and attentive, that surprising progress was made. To be sure they were 
together night and day. 

This labor of love occupied Mrs. Little’s mind agreeably, and, as the pupil 
was equally resolute in making the teacher walk or ride on horseback with her 
every day, the hours glided swiftly, and, to Mrs. Little, pleasantly. 

Her brother rather avoided her, by order of Jael Dence; but so many prob- 
able reasons were given for his absences, that she suspected nothing. Only she 
said one day, “ What a gadabout he is now. This comes of not marrying. We 
must find him a wife.” 

When he was at home they breakfasted together, all three, and then Mrs. 
Little sometimes spoke of Henry, and so hopefully and cheerfully, that a great 
qualm ran through her hearers, and Raby, who could not command his features 
so well as Jael could, looked gloomy, and sometimes retired behind his news- 
puper. 

Mrs. Little observed this one day and pointed it out to Jael. “Oh,” said 
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Jael, “take no notice. You know he wanted Mr. Henry to stay quietly here and 
be his heir.” 

“And so did I. But his very name seems to——” 

“He likes him well for all that, ma’am; only he won’t own it yet. You 
know what Squire is.” 

“The Squire you should say, dear. But ‘Mr. Raby’ is better still. Asa rule, 
avoid all small titles: the Doctor, the Squire, the Baronet, the Mayor.” 

Jael seized this handle, and, by putting questions to her teacher, got her 
away from the dangerous topic. 

Ever on the watch, and occupied in many ways with Mrs. Little, Jael began 
to recover resignation ; but this could not be without an occasional paroxysm of 
grief. 

These she managed to hide from Mrs. Little. 

But one day that lady surprised her crying. She stood and looked at her a 
moment, then sat down quietly beside her and took her hand. Jael started and 
feared discovery. 

“ My child,” said Mrs. Little, “if you have lost a father, you have gained a 
mother; and then, as to your sister, why my Henry is gone to the very same 
country; yet, you see, I do not give way to sorrow. As soon as he writes, I 
will beg him to make inquiries for Patty, and send them home if they are not do- 
ing well.” Then Mrs. Little kissed Jael, and coaxed her and rocked with her, 
and Jael’s tears began to flow, no longer for her own great grief, but for this 
mother, who was innocently consoling her, unconscious of the blow that must 
one day fall upoa herself. 

So matters went on. pretty smoothly ; only one morning, speaking of Henry, 
Mrs, Little surprised a look of secret intelligence between her brother and Jael 
Dence. She made no remark at the time, but she puzzled in secret over it, and 
began at last to watch the pair. 

She asked Raby at dinner one day when she might hope to hear from Henry. 

“T don’t know,” said he, and looked at Jael Dence, like a person watching 
for orders. 

Mrs. Little observed this, and turned keenly round to Jael. 

“Qh,” said Jael, “the Doctor—I beg pardon, Doctor Amboyne—can tell 
you that better than I can. It is a long way to Australia.” 

“How you send me from one to. another,” said Mrs. Little, speaking very 
slowly 

They made no reply to that, and Mrs. Little said no more. But she pon- 
dered all this. She wrote to Doctor Amboyne, and asked him why no letter had 
come from Henry. 

Doctor Amboyne wrote back that, even if he had gone in a steamboat, there 
was hardly time for a letter to come back ; but he had gone in a sailing vessel. 
« Give him three months and a half to get there, and two months for his letters 
te come back.” 

In this same letter he told her he was glad to hear she was renewing her 
youth like an eagle, but reminded her it would entail some consequences more 
agreeable to him than to her. 

She laid down the letter with a blush and fell into a reverie. 

Doctor Amboyne followed up this letter with a visit or two, and urged her 
to keep her promise and marry him. 

She had no excuse for declining ; but she procrastinated ; she did not like 
to marry without consulting Henry, or, at least, telling him by letter. 
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And while she was thus temporizing, events took place at East Bank which 
ended by rudely disturbing the pious falsehood at Raby Hall. 

That sequence of events began with the interview between Mr. Carden and 
Mr. Coventry at Woodbine Villa. 

“ Little had made a will. My own solicitor drew it, and holds it at this mo- 
ment.” This was the intelligence Coventry had to communicate. 

“Very well; then now I shall know who is coming to the ‘ Gosshawk’ for 
the five thousand pounds. That will be the next act of the comedy, you will 
see” 

“Wait a moment. He leaves to Mrs. Little his own reversion to a sum of 
nineteen hundred pounds, in which she has already the life interest: he gives 
a hundred pounds to his sweetheart Dence: all the rest of his estate, in pos- 
session or expectation, he bequeathes to Miss Carden.” 

“ Good heavens !—Why then——” Mr. Cardencould say no more, for aston- 
ishment. 

“So,” said Coventry, “if he is alive, she is the confederate who is to profit 
by the fraud ; those five thousand pounds belong to her at this moment.” 

“ Are you sure? Who is your authority?” 

“ A communicative clerk, who happens to be the son of a tenant of mine. 
The solicitor himself, I believe, chooses to doubt his client’s decease. It is at 
his private request that horrible object is refused Christian burial.” 

“On what grounds, pray?” 

“Legal grounds, I suppose; the man did not die regularly, and according to 
precedent. He omitted to provide himself with two witnesses previously to be- 
ing blown up. Ina case of this kind we may safely put an old-fashioned attor- 
ney’s opinion out of the question. What do you think? That is all I care to 
know.” 

“ I don’t know what to think now. But I foresee one thing: I shall be placed 
in rather an awkward position. I ought to defend the ‘Gosshawk ;* but I am 
not going to rob my own daughter of five thousand pounds, if it belongs to her 
honestly.” 

“Wiil you permit me to advise you ?” 

“Certainly, I shall be very much obliged ; for really I don’t see my way.” 

“ Well, then, I think you ought to look into the matter carefully, but without 
prejudice. I have made some inquiries myself; I went down to the works, and 
begged the workmen, who knew Little, to examine the remains, and then come 
here and tell us their real opinion.” 

“Oh, to my mind, it all depends on the will. If that answers the description 
you give—Hum!” 

Next morning they breakfasted together, and during breakfast two work- 
men Called, and, at Coventry’s request, were ushered into the room. They came 
te say they knew Mr. Little well, and felt sure that was his dead hand they had 
seen at the Town-hall. Coventry cross-examined them severely, but they stuck 
to their conviction ; and this will hardly surprise the reader when I tell him the 
workmen in question were Cole and another, suborned by Coventry himself to 
go through this performance. 

Mr. Carden received the testimony readily, for the best of all reasons—he 
wanted to believe it. 

But, when they were gone, he recurred to the difficulty of his position. Di- 
rector of the “ Gosshawk,” and father toa young lady who had a claim of five 
thousand pounds on it, and that claim debatable, though, to his own mind, no 
longer doubtful. 
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Now Mr. Coventry had a great advantage over Mr. Carden here: he had 
studied this very situation profoundly for several hours; and at last had seen 
how much might be done with it. 

He began by artfully complimenting Mr. Carden on his delicacy, but said 
Miss Carden must not be a loser by it. “Convince her, on other grounds, that 
the man is dead ; encourage her to reward my devotion with her hand, and I 
will relieve you of everything disagreeable. Let us settle on Miss Carden, for 
her separate use, the five thousand pounds, and anything else derivable from 
Mr. Little’s estate ; but we must also settle my farm of Hindhope ; for it shall 
never be said she took as much from that man as she did from me. Well, in 
due course I apply to the ‘ Gosshawk’ for my wife’s money. I am not bound to 
tell your Company it is not mine but hers: that is between you and me. But 
you really ought to write to London at once and withdraw the charge of fraud; 
you owe that piece of justice to Miss Carden, and to the memory of the de- 
ceased.” 

“That is true; and it will pave the way for the demand you propose to 
make on Mrs. Coventry’s behalf. Well, you really are a true friend, as well as 
a true lover.” 

In short, he went back to Hillsborough resolved to marry his daughter to 
Coventry as soon as possible. Still following that gentleman’s instructions, he 
withheld from Grace that Little had made a will in her favor. He knew her to 
oe quite capable of refusing to touch a farthing of it, or to act as executrix. But 
he told her the workmen had identified the remains, and that other circum- 
stances had also convinced him he had been unjust to a deceased person, which 
he regretted. 

When her father thus retracted his own words, away went Grace’s last faint 
hope that Henry lived; and now she must die for him, or live for others. 

She thought of Jael Dence, and chose the latter. 

Another-burst or two of agony, and then her great aim and study appeared to 
be to forget herself altogether. She was full of attention for her father, and 
whenever Mr. Coventry came, she labored to reward him with kind words, and 
even with smiles; but they were sad ones. 

As for Coventry, he saw, with secret exultation, that she was now too languid 
and hopeless to resist the joint efforts of her father and himself, and that, some 
day or other, she must fal! lifeless into his arms, 

He said to himself, “ It is only a question of time.” 

He was now oftener at the cottage than at Hillsborough, and, with remarkable 
self-denial, adhered steadily to the line of soothing and unobtrusive devotion. 

One morning at breakfast the post brought him a large envelope from Hills- 
borough. He examined it, and found a capital “L” in the corner of the enve- 
lope, which “ L” was written by his man Lally, in compliance with secret instruc- 
tions from his master. 

Coventry instantly put the envelope into his pocket, and his hand began to 
shake so that he could hardly hold his cup to his lips. His agitation, however, 
was not noticed. 

Directly after breakfast he strolled, with affected composure, into the garden, 
and sat down in a bower where he was safe from surprise, as the tangled leaves 
were not so thick but he could peep through them. 

He undid his enclosure, and found three letters : two were of no importance ; 
the third bore a foreign post-mark, and was addressed to Miss Carden in a hand- 
writing which he recognized at a glance as Henry Little’s, 
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But, as this was not the first letter from Henry to Grace which he had inter- 
cepted and read, perhaps I had better begin by saying a few words about the 
first. 

Well, then, the letters with which Coventry swam the river on the night of 
the explosion were six, viz., to Mr. Bolt, to Doctor Amboyne, to Mr. Bayne, to 
Jael Dence, to Mrs. Little, and to Grace Carden. The letter to Grace Carden 
was short, but touching, full of devotion, hope, resolution, and grief at parting. 
He told her he had come to take leave that afternoon, but she had been out, 
luckily ; for he felt he ought to go, and must go, but how could he look at her 
and then leave her? This was the general purport, and expressed with such 
anguish and fortitude as might have melted a heart of marble. 

The reader may have observed that, upon his rival’s disappearance, Coven- 
try was no happier. This letter was the secret cause. First, it showed him his 
rival was alive, and he had wasted a crime ; secondly, it struck him with remorse, 
yet not with penitence ; and to be full of remorse, yet empty of that true peni- 
tence which confesses or undoes the wrong, this is to be miserable. 

But, as time rolled on, bringing the various events I have related, but ne 
news of Little, Coventry began to think that young man must really have come 
to some untimely end. 

From this pleasant dream he was now awakened by the second intercepted 
letter. It ran thus: 


“ Boston, U. S., June 2oth. 

“ My OWN DEAR LOVE: It is now nine weeks since I left England, and this 
will be a fortnight more getting to you; that is a long time for you to be without 
news from me, and I sadly fear I have caused you great anxiety. Dearest, it all 
happened thus. Our train was delayed by an accident, and I reached Liver- 
pool just in time to see the steam-packet move down the Mersey. My first im- 
pulse, of course, was to go back to Hillsborough; but a seaman, who saw my 
vexation, told me a fast schooner was on the point of sailing for Boston, U. S. 
My heart told me if I went back to Hillsborough, I should never make the start 
again. I summoned all my manhood to do the right thing for us both; and I 
got into the schooner, Heaven knows how; and, when I got there, I hid my face 
for ever so many hours, till, by the pitching and tossing, I knew that I was at 
sea. Then I began to cry and blubber. I couldn’t hold it any longer. 

“ At such a time a kind word keeps the heart from breaking altogether ; and 
I got some comfort from an old gentleman, a native of Boston: a grave old man 
he was, and pretty reserved with all the rest ; but, seeing me in the depths of 
misery, he talked to me like a father, and 1 told him all my own history, and a 
little about you too—at least, how I loved you, and why I had left England with 
a heavy heart. 

“We had a very long passage, not downright tempestuous, but contrary 
winds, and a stiff gale or two. Instead of twenty days, as they promised, we 
were six weeks at sea, and what with all the fighting and the threats—I had an- 
other letter signed with a coffin just before I left that beautiful town—and the 
irritation at losing so much time on the ocean, it all brought on a fever, and I 
have no recollection of leaving the boat. When I came to myself, 1 was in a 
house near Boston, belonging to the old gentleman I spoke of. He and his 
nieces nursed me, and now I am as well as ever, only rather weak. 

“ Mr. Ironside, that is his name, but it should be Mr. Goldheart, if I had the 
christening of him, he has been my good Samaritan. Dear Grace, please pray 
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for him and his family every night. He tells me he comes of the pilgrim fathers, 
so he is bound to feel for pilgrims and wanderers from home. Well, he has been 
in patents a little, and, before I lost my little wits with the fever, he and I had 
many a talk. So now he is sketching outa plan of operation for me; and I 
shall have to travel many a hundred miles in this vast country. But they won’t 
let me move till I am a little stronger, he and his nieces. If he is gold, they are 
pearls, 

“ Dearest, it has taken me two days to write this; but I am very happy and 
hopeful, and do not regret coming. I am sure it was the right thing for us both. 

“ Please say something kind for me to the good doctor, and tell him I have 
got over this one trouble already, : 

“ Dearest, I agreed to take so much a year from Bolt, and he must fight the 
trades alone ; such a life is not worth having; Bayne won’t wrong me of a shil- 
ling ; whatever he makes, over his salary and the men’s wages, there it will be 
for me when I come home; so I write to no one at Hillsborough but you; in- 
deed, you are my all in this world; I travel, and fight, and work, and breathe, 
aud live for you, my own beloved, and if aay harm came to you, I wouldn’t care 
to live another moment.” 

At this point in the letter the reader stopped, and something cold seemed to 
pass all through his frame. It struck him that all good men would pity the writer 
of this letter, and abhor him who kept it from that pale, heart-broken girl inside 
the cottage. 

He sat freezing, with the letter in his hand, and began to doubt whether he 
could wade any deeper in crime. ; 

After a minute or two he raised his head, and was about to finish reading the 
letter. 

But, in the mean time, Grace Carden had resumed her accustomed place in 
the verandah. She lay upon the couch, and her pale face, and hollow, but still 
beautiful eyes, were turned seaward. Out of those great sad eyes, the sad soul 
looked across the waste of waters—gazed, and searched, and pined in vain. Oh, 
it was a look to make angels weep, and hover close over her head with restless, 
loving pinions, longing to shadow, caress, and heal her. 

Coventry, with Henry Little’s letter in his hand, peered through the leaves, 
and saw the woman he loved fix this look of despair upon the sea—despair, of 
which he was the sole cause, and could dispel it with a gesture. 

“ And this brings me back to what is my only great trouble now. I told you, 
in the letter I left behind me, you would hear from me.in a month at furthest. 
It will be not a month, but eleven weeks. Good heavens! when I think what 
anxiety you may have suffered on my account! You know I am a pupil of the 
good doctor, and so I put myself in your place, and I say to myself,‘ 1f my Grace 
had promised to write in a month, and eleven weeks had passed without a word, 
what would my feelings be?’ Why, I think I should go mad; I should make 
sure you were ill; I should fear you were dead; I should fancy every terrible 
thing on earth, except that you were false to your poor Henry. ‘That I should 
never fear: I judge you by myself. Fly, steamboat, with this letter to my love, 
and set her mind at ease. Fly back with a precious word from her dear hand, 
and, with that in my bosom, nothing will ever daunt me. 

“God bless you! Angel of my life, darling of my heart, star on which all 
my hopes are fixed! Oh, what miserable bad tools words are! When I look 
at them, and compare them with how I love you, I seem to be writing that I love 
you no more than other people love. What I feel is so much greater than 
words, 
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“Must I say farewell? Even on paper, it is like tearing myself away from 
heaven again. But that was to be: and now this is to be. Good-by, my owa 


beloved. 
“Yours till death, 


“ HENRY.” 


Coventry read this sentence by sentence, still looking up, nearly every sen- 
tence, at her to whom it was addressed. 

The letter pleaded on his knee, the pale face pleaded a few yards off; he 
sat between the two bleeding lovers, their sole barrier and bane. 

His heart began to fail him. . The mountain of crime looked high. Now re- 
morse stung him deeper than ever; jealousy spurred him harder than ever; a 
storm arose within his breast, a tempest of conflicting passion, as grand and 
wild as ever distracted the heart; as grand and wild as any poet has ever tried 
to describe, and, half succeeding, won immortal fame. 

“See what I can do!” whispered conscience. ‘“ With one bound I can give 
her the letter, and bring the color back to that cheek and joy to that heart. She 
will adore me for it, she will be my true and tender friend till death. She will 
weep upon my neck and bless me.” 

“ Ay,” whispered jealousy, “and then she will marry Henry Little.” 

“And am I sure to succeed if I persist in crime? Deserve her hatred and 
contempt, and is it certain they will not both fall on me?” 

“The fault began with them. He supplanted me—she jilted me. I hate him 
—I love her. I can’t give her up now; I have gone too far. What is intercept- 
ing a letter? I have been too near murder to stop at that.” 

“ But her pale face! her pale face!” 

“Once married, supplant him as he has supplanted you. Away to Italy with 
her. Fresh scenes—constant love—the joys of wedlock! What will this Henry 
Little be to her then ?—a dream.” 

“Eternal punishment! if it is not a fable, who has ever earned it better than 
I am earning it if I go on ?” 

“It zs a fable; it must be. Philosophers always said so, and now even di- 
vines have given it up.” 

“ Her pale face! her pale face! Never mind Aim, look at her. What sort 
of love is this that shows no pity? Oh, my poor girl, don’t look so sad—so pale ! 
What shall I do? Would to God I had never been born, to torture myself and 
her.” 

His good angel fought hard for him that day; fought and struggled and 
hoped, until the miserable man, torn this way and that, ended the struggle with 
a blasphemous yell by tearing the letter to atoms. 

That fatal act turned the scale. 

The next moment he wished he had not done it. 

But it was too late. He could not go to her with the fragments. She would 
see he had intercepted it purposely. 

Well, all the better. It was decided. He would not look at her face any 
more. He could not bear it. 

He rushed away from the bower and made for the seaside ; but he soon re- 
turned another way, gained his own room, and there burnt the fragments of the 
letter to ashes. 

But, though he was impenitent, remorse was not subdued. He could not 
look Grace Carden in the face now. So he sent word he must go back to Hills- 
borough directly. ‘ 

He packed his bag and went down stairs with it. 
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On the last landing he met Grace Carden. She started a little. 

“What! going away?” 

“Yes, Miss Carden.” 

“ No bad news, I hope,”. saic she, kindly. 

The kindly tone coming from her, to whom he had shown no mercy, went 
through that obdurate heart. 

“ No—no,” he faltered ; “but the sight of your unhappiness—— Let me go. 
I am a miserable man.” 

And with this he actually burst out crying and ran past her. 

Grace told her father, and asked him to find out what was the matter with 
Mr. Coventry. ' 

Mr. Carden followed Coventry to the station, and Coventry, who had now re- 
covered his self-possession and his cunning, told him that for some time Miss 
Carden had worn a cheerful air, which had given him hopes ; but this morning, 
watching her from a bower in the garden, he had seen such misery in her face 
that it had quite upset him ; and he was going away to try and recover that com- 
posure, without which he felt he would be no use to her in any way. 

This tale Carden brought back to his daughter, and she was touched by it. 
“Poor Mr. Coventry,” said she. ‘“ Why does he waste so much love on me?” 

Her father, finding her thus softened, pleaded hard for his friend, and re- 
minded Grace that she had not used him well. She admitted that at once, and 
went so far as to say that she felt bound never to marry any one but Mr. Coven- 
try, unless time should cure him, as she hoped it would, of his unfortunate at- 
tachment. 

From this concession Mr. Carden urged her daily to another, viz., that Mr. 
Coventry might be permitted to try and win her affection. 

Her answer was, “ He had much better content himself with what I can and 
do give him: my esteem and gratitude and sincere pity.” 

Mr. Carden, however, persisted, and the deep affection he had shown his 
daughter gave him great power. It was two against one; and the two pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. Coventry began to spend his whole time at East Bank Cottage. 

He followed Grace about with a devotion to which no female heart could be 
entirely insensible ; and, at last, she got used to him, and rather liked to have 
him about her. He broke her solitude as a dog does, and he fetched and carried 
for her, and talked when she was inclined to listen, and was silent when he saw 
his voice jarred upon her bereaved heart. 

Without her father, matters might have gone on so for years; but Mr. Car- 
den had now so many motives for marrying his daughter to Coventry, that he 
used all his judgment and all his influence. He worked on his daughter’s pride, 
her affection, her sense of honor, and her sense of duty. 

She struggled, she sighed, she wept; but, by little and little, she submitted. 
And, since three months more passed with no striking event, I will deviate from 
my usual custom and speak a little of what passed in her mind. 

First of all, then, she was so completely deceived by appearances, that she 
believed the exact opposite of the truth in each particular. To her not only did 
black seem white, but white black. Her dead lover had given her but half his 
heart. Her living lover was the soul of honor and true devotion. It was her 
duty, though not her pleasure, to try and love him; to marry him would be a 
good and self-denying action. 

And what could she lose by it? Her own chance of happiness was gone, 
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All she could hope for hereafter was the gentle satisfaction that arises from mak- 
ing others happy. She had but a choice of evils: never to mafry at all, or to 
marry Frederick Coventry. : 

Thus far she was conscious of her own feelings, and could, perhaps, have put 
them into words; but here she drifted out of her depth. 

Nature implants in woman a genuine love of offspring that governs them un- 
consciously. It governs the unconscious child; it governs the half-conscious 
mother who comes home from the toyshop with a waxen child for her girl, and a 
drum for her boy. 

Men desire offspring—when they desire it at all—from vanity alone. Women 
desire it from pure love of it. 

This instinct had probably its share in withholding Grace from making up her 
mind never to marry ; and so operated negatively, though not positively, in Cov- 
entry’s favor. 

And so, by degrees and in course of time, after saying “no” a dozen times, 
she said “yes” once in a moment of utter lassitude ; and afterward she cried and 
wished to withdraw her consent, but they were two to one, and had right on their 
side, she thought. 

They got her to say she would marry him some day or other. 


Coventry intercepted several letters, but he took care not to read them with 
Grace’s sad face in sight. He would not give conscience such a power to tor- 
ment him. The earlier letters gave him a cruel satisfaction. They were written 
each from a different city in the United States, and all tended to show that the 
writer had a year or two to travel yet, before he could hope to return home in 
triumph and marry his Grace. 

In all these letters she was requested to send her answers to New York (and, 
now I think of it, there was a postscript to that effect in that very letter I have 
given 77 extenso). 

But at last came a letter that disturbed this delightful dream. It was written 
from the western extremity of the States, but the writer was in high spirits; he 
had sold his patent in two great cities, and had established it in two more on a 
royalty. He had also met with an unexpected piece of good fortune: his railway 
clip had been appreciated, a man of large capital and enterprise had taken it up 
with spirit, and was about to purchase the American and Canadian right for a 
large sum down and a percentage. As soon as this contract should be signed he 
should come home and claim Mr. Carden’s promise. He complained a little that 
he got no letters, but concluded the post-office authorities were in fault, for he 
had written to New York to have them forwarded ; however, he should soon be 
in that city and revel in them. 

This troubled Coventry, and drove him to extremities. He went on his knees 
to Grace, and implored her to name the day. 

She drew back with horror and repugnance ; said, with a burst of tears, she 
was a widow, and would not marry till a decent time had elapsed since ; 
then, with sudden doggedness, “I will never marry at all.” 

And so she left him to repent his precipitation. 

He was at his wit’s end, and could do nothing but look unhappy, and tem- 
porize, and hope the wind might change. 

The wind did not change, and he passed a week or two of outward sorrow, 
but inward rage. 

He fell ill, and Mr. Carden pitied him openly. 
Grace maintained a sullen silence. 
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One day, as he was in bed, an envelope was brought him, with a large “ L.” 
He opened it slowly, fearing the worst. 

The letter was full of love, and joy, and triumph, that made the reader’s heart 
faint within him, till he came to this sentence: 


“The gentleman who treats with me for the railway clip, makes it an express 
stipulation that I shall spend a month in his works at Chicago, superintending 
the forging and perfecting of the clip. As he intends to be there himself, and to 
buy it out and out if it answers his expectations, I shall certainly go, ana wear a 
smith’s apron once more for your sake. He is even half inclined to go into an- 
other of my projects—the forging of large axes by machinery. It was tried at 
Hillsborough two years ago, but the Union sent a bullet through the manufac- 


turer’s hat, and he dropped it.” 


The letter, from which I give this extract, was a reprieve. He had five or six 
weeks before him still. 

Soon after this, his faithful ally, Mr. Carden, worked on Grace’s pity ; and as 
Coventry never complained, nor irritated her in any way, she softened to him. 
Then all the battery of imploring looks was brought to bear on her by Coventry, 
and of kind admonition and entreaty by her father ; and so, between them, they 
gently thrust her down the slope. 

“Stop all their tongues,” said Mr. Carden. “Come back to Hillsborough a 
wife. I gave up my choice to yours once. Now give me my way. 1am touch- 
ed to the heart by this young man’s devotion; he invites me to live with him 
when you are married, What other young fellow would show me so much 
mercy ?” 

“Does he?” said Grace. “I will try and reward him for that, and for speak- 
ing well of one who could not defend himself. But give me a little time.” 

Mr. Carden conveyed this to Coventry with delight, and told him he should 
only have another month or so to wait. Coventry received this at first with un- 
mixed exultation, but by and by he began to fee! superstitious. Matters were 
now drawing to such a point that Little might very well arrive before the wed- 
ding-day, and just before it. Perhaps Heaven had that punishment in store for 
him ; the cup was to be in his very grasp, and then struck out of it. 

Only a question of time! But what is every race? The space between win- 
ner and loser strikes the senses more obviously ; but the race is just as much a 
question of time as of space. Buridan runs second for the Derby, defeated by a 


length. But give Buridan a start of one second, and he shall beat the winner— 


by two lengths. 

Little now wrote from Chicago that everything was going on favorably, and 
he believed it would end in a sale of the patent clip in the United States and 
Canada for 50,000 dollars, but no royalty. 

This letter was much shorter than any of the others ; and, from that alone, 
his guilty reader could see that the writer intended to follow it in person almost 
immediately. 

Coventry began almost to watch the sun in his course. When it was morn- 
ing he wished it was evening, and when it was evening he wished it was morn- 


ing. 
Sometimes he half wondered to see how calmly the sun rose and set, and 
Nature pursued her course, whilst he writhed in the agony of suspense, and 


would gladly have given a year out of his life for a day. 
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At last, by Mr. Carden’s influence, the wedding-day was fixed. But soon 
after this great triumph came another intercepted letter. He went to his room, 
and his hands trembled violently as he opened it. 

His eye soon fixed on this passage : 


“T thought to be in New York by this time, and looking homeward ; but I 
am detained by another piece of good fortune, if anything can be called good for- 
tune that keeps me a day from you. Oh, my dear Grace, I am dying to see your 
handwriting at New York, and then fly home and see your dear self, and never, 
never quit you more. I have been wonderfully lucky; I have made my fortune, 
our fortune. But it hardly pays me for losing the sight of you so many months. 
But what I was going to tell you is that my method of forging large axes by ma- 
chinery is wonderfully praise@, and a great firm takes it up on fair terms. This 
firm has branches in various parts of the world, and, once my machines are in full 
work, Hillsborough will never forge another axe. Man cannot suppress ma- 
chinery ; the world is too big. That bullet sent through Mr. Tyler’s hat loses 
Great Britain a whole trade. I profit in money by their short-sighted violence, 
but I must pay the price; for this will keep me another week at Chicago, per- 
haps ten days. Then home I come, with lots of money to please your father, 
and an ocean of love for you, who don’t care about the filthy dross; no more do 
I, except as the paving-stones on the road to you and heaven, my adored one.” 


The effect of this letter was prodigious. So fearful had been the suspense, so 
great was now the relief, that Coventry felt exultant, buoyant. He went down 
to the seaside, and walked, light as air, by the sands, and his brain teemed with 
delightful schemes. Little would come to Hillsborough soon after the marriage ; 
but what of that? On the wedding-night he would be at Dover. Next day at 
Paris, on his way to Rome, Athens, Constantinople. The inevitable exposure 
should never reach his wife until he had so won her, soul and body, that she 
should adore him for the crimes he had committed to win her—he knew the fe- 
male heart to be capable of that. 

He came back from his walk another man, color in his cheek, and fire in his 
eye. 

He walked into the drawing-room, and found Mr. Raby, with his hat on, just 
leaving Grace, whose eyes showed signs of weeping. 

“I wish you joy, sir,” said Raby. “1am to have the honor of being at your 
wedding.” 

“It »ill add to my happiness, if possible,” said Coventry. 

To be as polite in deed as in word, he saw Mr. Raby into the fly. 

“ Curious creatures these girls,” said Raby, shrugging his shoulders. 

“She was engaged to me long ago,” said Coventry, parrying the blow. 

“Ah! I forgot that. Still—weill, well ; I wish you joy.” 

He went off, and Coventry returned to Grace. She was seated by the win- 
dow, looking at the sea. 

“What did Godpapa say to you?” 

“Oh, he congratulated me. He reminded me you and I were first engaged 
at his house.” 

“ Did he tell you it is to be at Woodbine Villa?” 

“What?” 

“The wedding.” And Grace blushed to the forehead at having to mention it. 

“ No, indeed, he did not mention any such thing, or I should have shown him 
how unadvisable——” 
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“You mistake me. It is 7 who wish to be married from my father’s house, 
by good old Doctor Fynes. He married my parents, and he christened me, and 
now he shall marry me.” 

“1 approve that, of course, since you wish it; but, my own dearest Grace, 
Woodbine Villa is associated with so many painful memories—let me advise, let 
me earnestly entreat you, not to select it as the place to be married from. Dr. 
Fynes can be invited here.” 

“TI have set my heart on it,” said Grace. “ Pray do not thwart me in it.” 

“T should be very sorry to thwart you in anything. But, before you finally 
decide, pray let me try and convince your better judgment.” 

“TI have decided ; and I have written to Doctor Fynes, and to~the few per- 
sons I mean to invite; they can’t all come here 3 and I have asked Mr. Raby; 
and it is my own desire ; and it is one of those things the lady and her family 
always decide. I have no wish to be married at all. I only marry to please my 
father and you. There, let us say no more about it, please. 1 will not be mar- 
ried at Woodbine Villa, nor anywhere else. 1 wish papa and you would show 
your love by burying me instead.” 

These words, and the wild and panting way they were uttered in, brought 
Coventry to his knees ina moment. He promised her, with abject submission, 
that she should have her own way in this and everything. He petted her, and 
soothed her, and she forgave him, but so little graciously, that he saw she would 
fly out in a moment again, if the least attempt were made to shake her resolu- 
tion. 

Grace talked the matter over with Mr. Carden, and that same evening he beg- 
ged Coventry to leave the Villa as soon as he conveniently could, for he and his 
daughter must be there a week before the wedding, and invite some relations, 
whom it was his interest to treat with respect. 

“You will spare me a corner,” said Coventry, in his most insinuating tone. 
“ Dear Woodbine! I could not bear to leave it.” 

“Oh, of course you can stay there till we actually come; but we can’t have 
the bride and bridegroom under one roof. Why, my dear fellow, you know bet- 
ter than that.” 

There was no help for it. It sickened him with fears of what might happen 
in those few fatal days, during which Mr. Carden, Grace herself, and a household 
over which he had no control, would occupy the house, and would receive the 
postman, whose very face showed him incorruptible. 

He stayed till the last moment ; stopped a letter of five lines from Little, in 
which he said he should be in New York very soon, en route for England; and 
the very next day he received the Cardens, with a smiling countenance and a 
fainting heart, and then vacated the premises. He ordered Lally to hang about 
the Villa at certain hours when the post came in, and do his best. But this was 
catching at a straw. His real hope was that neither Little himself, nor a letter 
in his handwriting, might come in that short interval. : 

It wanted but five days to the wedding. 

Hitherto, it had been a game of skill—now it was a game of chance; and 
every morning he wished it was evening, every evening he wished it was morn- 


ing. 


The day Raby came back from East Bank, he dined at home, and, in an un- 
guarded moment, said something or other, on which Mrs. Little cross-examined 
him so swiftly and so keenly, that he stammered, and let out Grace Carden was 
on the point of marriage. 
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“ Marriage, while my son is alive!” said Mrs. Little, and looked from him 
to Jael Dence, at first with amazement, and afterward with a strange expression, 
that showed her mind was working. 

A sort of vague alarm fell upoa the other two; and they waited, in utter con- 
fusion, for what might follow. 

But the mother was not ready to suspect so horrible a thing as her son’s 
death. She took a more obvious view, and inveighed bitterly against Grace Car- 
den. 

She questioned Raby as to the cause ; but it was Jael who answered her. “I 
believe nobody knows the rights of it, but Miss Carden herself.” 

“The cause is her utter fickleness: but she never really loved him. My 
poor Henry!” 

“Oh yes, she did,” said Raby. “She was at death’s door a few months 
ago.” 

“ At death’s door for one man, and now going to marry another!” 

“Why not?” said Raby, hard pushed ; “she is a woman.” 

“ And why did you not tell me till now?” asked Mrs. Little, loftily ignoring 
her brother's pitiable attempt at a sneer. 

Raby’s reply to this was happier. 

“Why, what the better are you for knowing it now? We had orders not to 
worry you unnecessarily. Had we not, Jael ?” 

“ That is all very well, in somethings. But, where my son is concerned, pray 
never keep the truth from me again. When did she break off with Henry? or 
did he quarrel with her?” 

“T have no idea. I was not in the country.” 

“Do you know, dear?” 

“No, Mrs. Little. But I am of your mind. I think she could not have loved 
Mr. Henry as she ought.” 

“ When did you see her last ?” 

“ T could not say justly: but it was a long while ago.” 

Mrs. Little interpreted this that Jael had quarrelled with Grace for her fickle- 
ness, and gave her a look of beaming affection ; then fell into a dead silence, and 
soon tears were seen stealing down her cheek. 

“ But I shall write to her,” said she, after a long and painful silence. 

Mr. Raby hoped she would do nothing of the kind, 

“Oh! I shall not say much. I shall put her one question. Of course she 
knows why they part.” 

Next morning Jael Dence asked Mr. Raby whether the threatened letter 
must be allowed to go. 

“ Of course it must,” said Raby. “I have gone as far off the straight path as 
a gentleman can. And I wish we may not repent our ingenuity. Deceive a 
mother about her son! what can justify it after all?” 

Mrs. Little wrote her letter, and showed it to Jael. 


“DraR Miss CARDEN—They tell me you are about to be married. Can 
this be true, and Henry Little alive?” 


An answer came back, in due course. 


“DeaR Mrs. LitTTLeE—It is true: and I am miserable. Forgive me, and 
forget me.” 
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Mrs. Little discovered the marks of tears upon the paper, and was sorely 
puzzled. 

She sat silent a long time: then, looking up, she saw Jael Dence gazing at 
her with moist eyes and an angelic look of anxiety and affection. 

She caught her round the neck, and kissed her, almost passionately. 

“ All the better,” she cried, struggling with a sob. “I shall have my own 
way for once. You shall be my daughter instead.” 

Jael returned her embrace with ardor, but in silence, and with averted head. 


When Jael Dence heard that Grace Carden was in Hillsborough, she felt very 
much drawn to go and see her: but she knew the meeting must be-a sad one to 
them both ; and that made her put 1t off till the very day before the wedding. 
Then, thinking it would be too unkind if she held entirely aloof, and being, in 
truth, rather curious to know whether Grace had really been able to transfer her 
affections in so short a time, she asked Mr. Raby’s leave, and drove one of the 
ponies in to Woodbine Villa. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


THE short interval previous to the wedding-day passed, to all appearance, as 
that period generally does. Settlements were drawn, and only awaited signa- 
ture. The bride seemed occupied with dress, and receiving visits and presents 
and reading and writing letters of that sort which ought to be done by machin- 
ery. 

The bridegroom hovered about the house, running in and out on this or that 
pretext. 

She received his presence graciously, read him the letters of her female friends, 
and forced herself to wear a look of languid complacency, especially before others. 

Under all this routine she had paroxysms of secret misery ; and he was in 
tortures. 

These continued until the eve of the wedding, and then he breathed freely. No 
letter had come from the United States, and to-morrow was the wedding-day. The 
chances were six to one no letter came that day, and, even if one should, he had 
now an excuse ready for keeping Lally on the premises that particular morning. 
At one o’clock he would be flying south with his bride. 

He left the villa to dress for dinner. During this interval, Jael Dence called. 

The housemaid knocked at Grace’s door—she was dressing—and told her 
Jael wished to see her. 

Grace was much surprised and much disturbed. It flashed on her, in a mo- 
ment, that this true and constant lover of Henry Little had come to enjoy her 
superiority. She herself had greatly desired this meeting once ; but now it could 
only serve to mortify her. The very thought that this young woman was near 
her set her trembling ; but she forced herself to appear calm, and, turning to her 
maid, said, * Tell her I can see no one to-day.” 

The lady’s maid gave this message to the other servant, and she went down 
Stairs with it. 

The message, however, had not been gone long when the desire to put a 
question to Jael Dence returned strongly upon Grace Carden. 

She yielded to an uncontrollable impulse, and sent her maid down to say that 
she would speak to Jael Dence, in her bedroom, the last thing at night. 
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“The last tniug at mght!” said Jael, coloring with indignation ; “and where 
am I to find a bed after that ?” 

“Oh,” said the late footman, now butler, “ you shall not leave the house. I'll 
manage that for you with the housekeeper.” 

At half-past eleven o’clock that night, Grace dismissed her maid, and told her 
to bring Jael Dence to her. 

Jael came, and they confronted each other once more. 

“You can go,” said Grace to the maid. 

They were alone, and eyed each other strangely. 

“ Sit down,” said Grace, coldly, 

“No, thank you,” said Jael, firmly. “I shall not stay long after the way I 
have been received.” 

“ And how did you expect to be received ?” 

“As I used to be. As a poor girl who once saved 7s life and nearly lost her 
own, through being his true and faithful servant.” 

“Faithful to him, but not to me.” 

Jael’s face showed she did not understand this. 

“Yes,” said Grace, bitterly, “you are the real cause of my marrying Mr. 
Coventry, whom I don’t love, and never can love. There, read that. I can’t 
speak to you. You look all candorand truth; but I know what you are ; all the 
women in that factory knew about you and him—read that.” She handed her 
the anonymous letter, and watched her like an eagle. 

Jael read the poison, and colored a little, but was not confounded. 

“ Do you believe this, Miss,Carden ?” 

“I did not believe it, at first ; but too many people have confirmed it. Your 
own conduct has confirmed it, my poor girl. This is cruel of me.” 

“ Never mind,” said Jael, resolutely. “We have gone too far to stop. My 
conduct! What conduct, if you please ?” 

“ They all say that, when you found he was no more, you attempted self- 
destruction.” 

“ Ah!” cried Jael, like a wounded hare ; “they must tell you that!” and she 
buried her face in her hands. 

Now this was a young woman endowed by nature with great composure, and 
a certain sobriety and weight; so, when she gave way like that, it produced a 
great effect on those who knew her. 

Grace sighed, and was distressed. But there was no help for it now. She 
awaited Jael’s reply, and Jael could not speak for some time. She conquered 
her agitation, however, at last, and said, in a low voice—‘*Suppose you hada 
sister, whom you loved dearly—and then you had a quarrel with her, and neither 
of you much to blame, the fault lay with a third person; and suppose you came 
home suddenly, and found that sister had left England in trouble, and gone to 
the other end of the world—would not that cut you to the heart ?” 

“Indeed it would. How correctly you speak. Now who has been teaching 


you ? ” 
“Mrs. Little.” 
“Ah!” 


“You havea father. Suppose you left him for a month, and then came back 
and found him dead and buried—think of that—buried !” 

“ Poor girl!” 

“ And all this to fall on a poor creature just off a sick bed, and scarcely right 
in her head. When I found poor Mr. Henry was dead, and you at Death’s door, 
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I crawled home for comfort, and there I found desolation ; my sister gone across 
the sea, my father in the churchyard. I wandered about all night, with my 
heavy heart and distraught brain, and at last they found me in the river: they 
may say I threw myself in, but it is my belief 1 swooned away and fell in. I 
wouldn’t swear though, for I remember nothing of it. What does it prove 
against me ?” 

“ Not much, indeed, by itself. But they all say you were shut up with him 
for hours.” 

“ And that is true; ten hours, every day. He was at war with these trades, 
and his own workman had betrayed him; he knew I was as strong as a 
man at some kinds of work—of course I can’t strike blows, and-hurt people, 
like a man—so he asked me, would I help him grind saws with his machine on 
the sly, clandestinely I mean. Well, I did, and very easy work it was, child’s 
play to me that had wrought on a farm: he gave me six pounds a week for it. 
That’s all the harm we did together; and, as for what we said, let me tell you 
a first-rate workman, like poor Mr. Henry, works very silently ; that is where 
they beat us women. I am sure we often ground a dozen saws, and not a word, 
except upon the business. When we did talk, it was sure to be about you. 
Poor lad, the very last time we wrought together, I mind he said, ‘ Well done, 
Jael, that’s good work; it brings me an inch nearer Aer.’ And I said all the 
better, and I’d give him another hour or two every day if he liked. That very 
evening I took him his tea at seven o’clock. He was writing letters ; one was 
to you. He was just addressing it. ‘Good night, Jael,’ said he. ‘You have 
been a good friend to her and me.’” 

“Oh! did he say that? What became of that letter ?” 

“Upon my soul he did; ay, and it was his .last word to me in this world. 
But you are not of his mind, it seems. The people in the factory! I know they 
used to say we were sweethearts ; you can’t wonder at that; they didn’t know 
about you, nor any of our secrets ; and, of course, vulgar folk like them could 
not guess the sort of affection I had for poor Mr. Henry; but a lady like you 
should not go by their lights. Besides, 1 was always open with you. Once I 
had a different feeling for him: did I hide it from you? When I found he loved 
you, I set to work to cure myself; I did cure myself, before your very eyes ; 
and, after that, you ought to be ashamed of yourself to go and doubt me. There 
now, I have made her cry.” 

Her own voice faltered a moment, and she said, with gentle dignity, “ Well, 
I forgive you, for old kindness past; but I shall not sleep under this roof now. 
God bless you, and give you many happy days yet with this gentleman you are 
going to marry. Farewell.” 

She was actually going; but Grace caught her by the arm. “No, no, you 
shall not leave me so.” 

“ Ay, but I will.” And Jael’s eyes, so mild in general, began to sparkle with 
anger, at being detained against her will ; but, generous to the last, she made no 
use of her great strength to get clear from Grace. 

“You will not go, if you are the woman you were. I believe your words, I 
believe your honest face, I implore your forgiveness. I am the most miserable 
creature in this world. Pray do not abandon me.” 

This appeal, made with piteous gestures and streaming eyes, overpowered 
Jael Dence, and soon they were seated, rocking together, and Grace pouring out 
her heart. 

Jael then learned, to her dismay, that Grace’s belief in Henry’s falsehood was 
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a main cause of this sudden marriage. Had she believed her Ienry true, she 
would have mourned him, as a widow, two years at least. 

The unhappy young lady lamented her precipitation ; and the idea of marry- 
ing.Mr. Coventry to-morrow became odious to her. She asked Jael wildly 
whether she should not be justified in putting an end to her life. 

Jael consoled her all she could; and, at her request, slept in the same bed 
with her. Indeed she was afraid to leave her; for she was wild at times, and 
said she would prefer to be married to that dead hand people said was at the 
town-hall, and then thrown into one grave with it. “That's the bridal I long 
for,” said she. 

In the morning she was calmer, and told Jael she thought she was doing 
right. 

“T shall be neither more nor less wretched for marrying this poor man,” 
said she: “and I shall make two people happy; two people that deserve the 
sacrifice I make.” 

So, after all, the victim went calmly. 

Early in the morning came a letter from Doctor Fynes. He was confined by 
gout, and sorry to say the ceremony he had hoped to perform must be done by 
his curate. 

Now this curate was quite a stranger to Grace, and indeed to most people in 
Hillsborough. Doctor Fynes himself knew nothing about him except that he 
had come in answer to his inquiry for a curate, had brought good letters of re- 
commendation, and had shown himself acquainted with the learned Doctor’s 
notes to Apollonius Rhodius ; on which several grounds the doctor, who was 
himself a better scholar than a priest, had made him his curate, and had heard no 
complaints, except from a few puritanical souls; these he looked on as barba- 
rians, and had calmly ignored them and their prejudices, ever since he transferred 
his library from St. John’s College, Cambridge, to St. Peter’s Rectory, and that 
was thirty years ago. 

This sudden substitute of an utter stranger for Doctor Fynes afflicted Grace 
Carden not a little, and her wedding-day began with a tear or two on that ac- 
count. But, strange as it may appear, she lived to alter her mind, and to thank 
and bless Mr. Beresford for taking her old friend’s place on that great occasion. 

But, while the bride dressed for church, and her bridesmaids and friends drove 
up, events were taking place, to deal with which I must retrograde a step. 

Jael Dence having gone to Woodbine Villa, Mrs, Little and her brother 
dined téte-a-téte ; and the first question she asked was, “ Why, where is Jael ?” 

“Don’t you know? gone to Woodbine Villa. The wedding is to-morrow.” 

“ What, my Jael gone to that girl’s wedding!” And her eyes flashed with ire. 

“Why not? I am going to it myself.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say so; very sorry.” 

“Why, she is my god-child. Would you have me affront her?” 

“Tf she is your god-child, Henry is your nephew.” 

“ Of course, and I did all I could to marry him to Grace: but, you see, he 
would be wiser than me.” 

“Dear Guy, my poor Henry was to blame for not accepting your generous 
offer ; but that does not excuse this heartless, fickle girl.” 

Raby’s sense of justice began to revolt. “ My dear Edith, I can’t bear to 
hear you speak so contemptuously of this poor girl, who has so nearly died for 
love of your son; she is one of the noblest, purest, most unselfish creatures I 
ever knew. Why judge so hastily? But that is the way with you ladies: it 
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must be the woman who isin the wrong. Menare gods,and women devils; that 
is your creed.” 

“Is Henry going to marry another?” 

“ Not that I know of.” ‘ 

“Then what excuse can there be for her conduct? Does wrong become 
right, when this young lady does it? It is you who are prejudiced, not I. Her 
conduct is without excuse. I have written to her: she has replied, and has of- 
fered me no excuse. ‘Forgive me,’ she says, ‘and forget me.’ I shall never for- 
give her; and you must permit me to despise her for a few years before I forget 
her.” ‘ 

“Well, don’t excite yourself so: my poor Edith, some day or other you will 
be sorry you ever said a word against that amiable and most unfortunate girl.” 

He said this so sadly and solemnly that Mrs. Little’s anger fell directly, and 
they both sat silent a long time. 

“Guy,” said Mrs. Little, “tell me the truth. Has my son done anything 
wrong—anything rash? It was strange he should leave Engiand without tell- 
ing me. He told Doctor Amboyne. Oh, there is some mystery here. If I did 
not know you so well, I should say there is some deceit going on in this house, 
There zs You hang your head. I cannot bear to give you pain, so I will ask 
you no more questions. But—~” 

There was a world of determination in that “ but.” 





She retired early to bed ; to bed, but not to rest. 

In the silence of the night she recalled every thing, every look, every word 
that had seemed a little strange to her, and put them all together. She could not 
sleep, vague misgivings crawled over her agitated mind ; at length she slumbher- 
ed from sheer exhaustion. She rose early; yet, when she came down stairs, Raby 
was just starting for Woodbine Villa. 

Mrs. Little asked him to take her into Hillsborough. He looked uneasy, but 
complied ; and, at her desire, set her down in the market-place of Hillsborough. 
As soon as he was out of sight she took a fly, and directed the driver to take her 
to Mr. Little’s works. “I mean,” said she, “the works where Mr. Bayne is.” 

She found Mr. Bayne in his counting-house, dressed in deep mourning, 

He started at sight of her, and then she saw his eye fall with surprise on her 
gray dress. ; 

“Mr. Bayne,” said she, “IT am come to ask you a question or two.” 

“ Be seated, madam,” said Bayne, reverently. “I expected a visit from you 
or from your agent; and the accounts are all ready for your inspection. I keep 
them as clear as possible.” 

“TI do not come here about accounts. My son has perfect confidence in you, 
and so have I.” 

“Thank you, madam; thank you kindly. He did indeed honor me with his 
confidence, and with his friendship. I am sure he was more like a brother to me 
than an employer. Ah, madam! I shail never, never, see his fellow again.” 
And honest Bayne turned away with his hand to his eyes. 

This seemed to Mrs. Little to be more than the occasion required, and did 
not tend to lessen her misgivings. However, she said gravely, “ Mr. Bayne, I 
suppose you have heard there is to be a wedding in the town to-day. Miss Car- 
den.” 

“That is sudden! No, madam, I didn’t know it. I can hardly believe it.” 

“Itis so. She marries a Mr. Coventry. Now I think you were in my son’s 
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confidence ; can you tell me whether there was any quarrel between him and 
Miss Carden before he left us?” 

“ Well, madam, I didn’t see so much of him lately, he was always at the other 
works. Would to Heaven he had never seenthem. But I don’t believe he ever 
gave that lady an unkind word: he was not that sort ; he was ready of his hand 
against a man, but a very lamb with women he was. And so she is going to 
marry? Well, well; the world it must go round. She loved him dearly, too, 
She was down at Bolt and Little’s works day after day searching for him. She 
spent money like water, poor thing! I have seen her with her white face and 
great eyes watching the men drag the river for him; and, when that horrible 
thing was found at last, they say she was on the bridge and swooned dead away, 
aad lay at death’s door. But you will know all this, madam ; and it is sad for 
me to speak of, let alone you that are his mother.” 

The color died out of Mrs. Little’s cheek as he spoke; but, catching now a 
glimpse of the truth, she drew Bayne on with terrible cunning, and so learned 
that there had been a tremendous explosion, and Jael Dence taken up for dead ; 
and that, some time after, an arm and a hand had been found in the river and 
recognized for the remains of Henry Little. 

When she had got this out of the unwary Bayne she uttered a piercing scream, 
and her head hung over the chair, and her limbs writhed, and the whole creature 
seemed to wither up. 

Then Bayne saw with dismay what he had done, and began to falter out ex- 
pressions of regret. 

She paid no attention. 

He begged her to let him fetch her some salts or a cordial. 

She shook her head, and Jay weak as water and white as a sheet. 

At last she rose, and, supporting herself for a moment by the back of the 
chair, she said, ‘‘ You will take me to see my sou’s remains.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake don’t think of it!” 

“I must; I cannot keep away from them an instant. And how else can I 
know they are his? Do you think I will believe any eye but my own ?—Come.” 

He had no power to disobey her. He trembled in every limb at what was 
coming, but he handed her into her carriage, and went with her to the Town 
Hail. 

When they brought her the tweed sleeves she trembled like an aspen leaf. 
When they brought her the glass receptacle she seized Bayne by the shoulder, 
and turned her head away. By degrees she looked round, and seemed to stiften 
all ofasudden. “It is not my son,” said she. 


She rushed out of the place, bade Mr. Bayne good morning, and drove di- 
rectly to Doctor Amboyne. She attacked him atonce. “ You have been deceiv- 
ing me all this time about my son; and what am I the better? what is anybody 
the better? Now tell me the truth. You think him dead?” 

Doctor Amboyne hung his head in alarm and confusion. 

“Why do you think se? Do you go by those remains? I have seen them. 
My child was vaccinated on the left arm, and carried the mark. He had specks 
on two of his finger-nails ; he had a small wart on his little finger: and his fin- 
gers were not blunt and uncouth, like that; they were as taper as any lady’s in 
Engiand : that hand is nothing like my son’s. You are all blind; yet you must 
go and blind the only one who had eyes, the only one who really loved him, and 
whose opinion is worth a straw.” 
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Doctor Amboyne was too delighted at the news to feel these reproaches very 
deeply. “Thank God!” said he. “Scold me, for I deserve it. But I did for 
the best; but, unfortunately, we have still to account for his writing to no one 
all this time. No matter. ‘I begin to hope. Z/at was the worst evidence. 
Edith, I must go to Woodbine Villa. That poor girl must not marry in igno- 
rance of this. Believe me, she will never marry Coventry if Xe is alive. Excuse 
my leaving you at such a time, but there is not a moment to be lost.” 

He placed her on a sofa, and opened the window; for, by a natural reaction, 
she was beginning to feel rather faint. He gave his housekeeper strict orders to 
take care of her, then, snatching his hat, went hastily out. 

At the door he met the footman with several letters (he had a large correspond- 
ence), shoved them pell-mell into his breast pocket, shouted to a cabman sta- 
tioned near, and drove off to Woodbine Villa. 

It was rather uphill, but he put his head out of the window, and offered the 
driver a sovereign to go fast. The man lashed his horse up thé hill, and did go 
very fast, though it seemed slow to Doctor Amboyne, because his wishes flew so 
much faster. 

At last he got to the villa, and rang furiously. 

After a delay that set the Doctor stamping, Lally appeared. 

“I must see Miss Carden directly.” 

“ Step in, sir; she won’t be long now.” 

Doctor Amboyne walked into the dining-room, and saw it adorned with a 
wealth of flowers, and the wedding breakfast set out with the usual splendor ; 
but there was nobody there, and immediately an uneasy suspicion crossed his 
mind. 

He came out into the passage, and found Lally there. 

“ Are they gone to the church ?” 

“ They are,” said Lally, with consummate coolness. 

“You Irish idiot!” roared the Doctor; “why couldn’t you tell me that be- 
fore?”? And, notwithstanding his ungainly figure, he ran down the road, shout- 
ing like a Stenter to his receding cabman. 

“ Bekase I saw that every minute was goold,” said Lally, as soon as he was 
out of hearing. 

The cabman, like most of his race, was rather deaf and a little blind, and 
Doctor Amboyne was much heated and out of breath before he captured him, 
He gasped out, “To St. Peter’s Church, for your life!” 

It was rather down-hill this time, and about a mile off. 

In little more than five minutes the cab rattled up to the church door. 

Doctor Amboyne got out, told the man to wait, and entered the church with 
a rapid step. 

Before he had gone far up the centre aisle, he stopped. 

Mr. Coventry and Grace Carden were coming down the aisle together in 
wedding costume, the lady in her bridal veil. 

They were followed by the bridesmaids. 

Doctor Amboyne stared, and stepped aside into an open pew to let them 


pass. 
They swept by; he looked after them, and remained glued to his seat till the 


church was clear of the procession. 
He went into the vestry, and found the curate there. 
“ Are that couple really married, sir?” said he. 
The curate looked amazed. “As fast as I can make them,” said he, rather 


flippantly. 
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“Excuse me,” said the Doctor, faintly. “It was a foolish question to 
ask.” 

“TI think I have the honor of speaking to Doctor Amboyne ?” 

Doctor Amboyne bowed, mechanically. 

“You will be at the wedding breakfast, of course.” 

“Humph!” 

“Why, surely you are invited.” 

“ Yes” (with an equally absent air). 

Finding him thus confused, the sprightly curate laughed, and bade him good- 
morning, jumped into a hansom, and away to Woodbine Villa. 

Doctor Amboyne followed him slowly. 

“Drive me to Woodbine Villa. There’s no hurry now.” 

On the way, he turned the matter calmly over, and put this question to him- 
self: Suppose he had reached the villa in time to tell Grace Carden the news! 
Certainly he would have disturbed the wedding ; but would it have been put off 
any the more? The bride’s friends and advisers would have replied, “ But that 
is no positive proof that he is alive; and, if he is alive, he has clearly abandoned 
her. Nota line for all these months.” 

This view of the matter appeared to him unanswerable, and reconciled him, 
in a great degree, to what seemed inevitable. 

He uttered one deep sigh of regret, and proceeded now to read his letters ; 
for he was not likely to have another opportunity for an hour or two at least, 
since he must be at the wedding breakfast. His absence would afflict the bride, 

The third letter he took out of his breast pocket bore an American postmark. 
At the first word of it he uttered an ejaculation, and his eye darted to the signa- 
ture. 

Then he gave a roar of delight. It was signed “ Henry Little,” and the date 
only twelve days old. 

His first thought was the poor lady who, at this moment, lay on a sofa in his 
house, a prey to doubts and fears he could now cure in a moment. 

But no sooner had he cast his eyes over the contents, than his very flesh be- 
gan to creep with dire misgivings and suspicions. 

To these succeeded the gravest doubts as to the course he ought to pursue 
at Woodbine Villa. 

He felt pretty sure that Grace Carden had been entrapped into marrying a 
villain, and his first impulse was to denounce the bridegroom before the as- 
sembled guests. 

But his cooler judgment warned him against acting in hot blood, and sug- 
gested it would be better to try and tell her privately. 

And then he asked himself what would be the consequence of telling her. 

She was a lady of great spirit, frre, and nobility. She would never live with 
this husband of hers. 

And then came the question, what would be her life? 

She might be maid, wife, and widow, all her days. 

Horrible as it was, he began almost to fear her one miserable chance of hap- 
piness might lie in ignorance. 

But then how long could she be in ignorance ? 

Little was coming home ; he would certainly speak out. 

Dr. Amboyne was more tormented with doubts than a man of inferior intel- 
lect would have been. His was an academic mind, accustomed to look at every 
side of a question: and, when he reached Woodbine Villa, he was almost dis- 
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tracted with doubt and perplexity. However, there was one person from whom 
the news must not be kept a moment. He took an envelope out of his pocket- 
book, and sent the cabman to Mrs. Little with this line: 


“THANK God, I have a fetter from Henry Little by this day’s post. He is 
well. Wait an hour or two for me. I cannot leave Woodbine Villa at present.’ 


He sent this off by his cabman, and went into the breakfast-room in a state 
of mind easier to imagine than to describe. 

The party were all seated, and his the only vacant place. 

It was like a hundred other weddings at which he had been; and, seeing the 
bride and bridegroom seated together, as usual, and the pretty bridesmaids tit- 
tering, as usual, and the gentle dulness lighted up with here and there a feeble 
jest, as usual, he could hardly realize that horrible things lay beneath the sur- 
face of all this snowy bride-cake, and flowers, and white veils, and weak jocose- 
hess. 

He stared, bowed, and sank into his place, like a man in a dream. 

Bridesmaids became magnetically conscious that an incongruous element had 
entered ; so they tittered. At what does sweet silly seventeen not titter ? 

Knives and forks clattered, champagne popped, and Doctor Amboyne was 
more perplexed and miserable than he had ever been. He had never encoun- 
tered a more hopeless situation. 

Presently Lally came and touched the bridegroom. He apologized, and left 
the room a moment. 

Lally then told him to be on his guard, for the fat doctor knew something. 
He had come tearing up in a fly, and had been dreadfully put out when he found 
Miss Carden was gone to the church. 

“Well, but he might merely wish to accompany her to the church: he is an 
old friend.” 

Lally shook his head and said there was much more in it than that; he could 
tell by the man’s eyes, and his uneasy way. “ Master, dear, get out of this, for 
heaven’s sake, as fast as ye can.” 

“You are right ; go and order the carriage round, as soon as the horses can 
be put to.” 

Coventry then went hastily back to the bridal guests, and Lajily ran to the 
neighboring inn which furnished the four post-horses. 

Coventry had hardly settled down in his chair before he cast a keen but fur- 
tive glance at Doctor Amboyne’s face. 

Then he saw directly that the Doctor’s mind was working, and that he was 
secretly and profoundly agitated. 

But, after all, he thought, what could the man know? And if he had known 
anything, would he have kept it to himself? 

Still he judged it prudent to propitiate Doctor Amboyne; so, when the time 
came for the usual folly of drinking healths, he leaned over to him, and, in the 


sweetest possible voice, asked him if he would do them both the honor to pro- 
pose the bride’s health. 

At this unexpected call from Mr. Coventry, Doctor Amboyne stared in the 
bridegroom’s face. He stared at him so that other people began to stare. Re- 
covering himself a little, he rose mechanically, and surprised everybody who 
knew him. 

Instead of the easy gayety natural to himself, and proper to the occasion, he 
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delivered a few faltering words of affection for the bride ; then suddenly stopped, 
and afier a pause, said, * Lut some younger man must foretell her the bright 
career she deserves. I am uufit. We don’t know what an hour may bring 
forth.” With this he sank into his chair. 

An uneasy grin, and then a gloom, fell on the bright company at these strange 
words, and all looked at one another uncomfortably. 

But this situation was unexpectedly relieved. The young curate rose, and 
said, “I accept the honor Doctor Amboyne is generous enough to transier to 
the younger gentlemen of the party—accept it with pride.” 

Starting from this exordium he pronounced, with easy volubility, a charming 
panegyric on the bride, congratulated her friends, and then congratulated him- 
self on being the instrument to unite her in holy wedlock with a gentleman 
worthy of her affection. Then, assuming for one moment the pastor, he pro- 
nounced a blessing on the pair, and sat down, casting glances all round out ofa 
pair of singularly restless eyes. 

The loud applause that followed left him in no doubt as to the favorable ef- 
fect he had produced. Coventry, in particular, looked most expressively grateful. 

The bridegroom’s healih followed, and Coventry returned thanks in a speech 
so neat and well delivered, that Grace felt proud of his performance. 

Then the carriage and four came round, and Coventry gave Grace an implor- 
ing glance on which sie acted at once, being herself anxious to escape from so 
much publicity. She made her curtsies and retired to put on her travelling 
dress. 

Then Doctor Amboyne cursed his own indecision, but still could not make 
up his mind, except to tell Raby and make him the judge what course was best. 

The gayety, never very boisterous, began to flag altogether; when suddenly 
a noise was heard outside, and one or two young people, who darted uncere- 
moniously to the window, were rewarded by the sight of a man and a woman 
struggling and quarrelling at the gate. The disturbance in question arose thus. 
Jael Dence, looking out of Grace’s window, saw the postman coming, and ran to 
get Grace her letters (if any) before she went. 

The postman, knowing her well, gave her the one letter there was. 

Lally, returning from the inn where he had stopped one unlucky minute to 
drain a glass, saw this, and ran after Jael and caught her just inside the gate. 

“ That is for me,” said he, rudely. 

“ Nay, it’s for thy betters, young man; ’tis for Miss Grace Carden.” 

“ She is Mrs. Coventry now, so give it me.” 

“ ]’]l take her orders first.” 

On this Lally grabbed at it and caught Jael’s right hand, which closed directly 
on the letter like a vice. 

“ Are these your manners?” said she. “Give over now.” 

“1 tell you I will have it,” said he, fiercely, for he had caught sight of the 
handwriting. 

He seized her hand and applied his knuckles to the back of it with all his 
force. That hurt her, and she gave a cry, and twisted away from him and drew 
back ; then, putting her lett hand to his breast, she gave a great yaw, and thea 
a forward rush with her mighty loins, and a contemporaneous shove with her 
amazing left arm, that would have pushed down some brick walls, and the weight 
and strength so suddenly applied sent Lally flying like a feather. His head 
struck the stone gate- post, and he measured his length under it. 

Jael did not know how completely she had conquered him, and she ran in 
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with a face as red as fire, and took the letter up to Grace, and was telling her, 
all in a heat, about the insolence of her new husband’s Irish servant, when sud- 
denly she half recognized the handwriting, and stood staring at it, and began to 
tremble. z 

“Why, what is the matter ?” said Grace. 

“Oh, nothing, miss. I’m foolish. The writing seems to me like a writing 
we shall never see again.” And she stood and trembled still more, for the hand- 
writing struck her more and more. 

Grace ran to her, and, at the very first glance, uttered a shriek of recognition. 
She caught it from Jael, tore it open, saw the signature, and sank into a chair, 
half fainting, with the letter pressed convulsively to her breast. 

Jael, trembling, but comparatively self-possessed, ran to the door directly 
and locked it. 

“ My darling! my darling! he is alive. The dear words, they swim before 
my eyes. Read! read! tell me what he says. Why has he abandoned me? He 
has not abandoned me. Oh, God! what have I done? what have I done ?” 

Before that letter was half read, or rather sobbed, out to her, Grace tore off 
all her bridal ornaments, and trampled them under her feet, and moaned, twisted, 
and writhed, as if her body was being tortured as well as her heart; for Henry 
was true as ever, and she had married a villain, 

She took the letter from Jael, and devoured every word ; though she was 
groaning and sobbing with the wildest agony all the time. 


“New York, July 18th. 

“ My OWN DEAREST GRACE: I write you these few lines in wonder and pain. 
I have sent you at least fifteen letters, and in most of them I have begged you 
to write to me at the Post Office, New York ; yet not one line is here to greet 
me in your dear handwriting. Yet my letters must have all reached Woodbine 
Villa, or why are they not sent back? Of three letters I sent to my mother, 
two have been returned from Aberystwith, marked, ‘Gone away, and not left 
her address.’ 

“T have turned this horrible thing every way in my mind, and even prayed 
God to assist my understanding : and I come back always to the same idea, that 
some scoundrel has intercepted my letters. 

“ The first of these I wrote at the works on the evening I left Hillsborough ; 
the next I wrote from Boston, after my long illness, in great distress of mind on 
your account; for I put myself in your place, and thought what agony it would 
be to me if nine weeks passed, and no word from you. The rest were written 
from various cities, telling you I was making our fortune, and should soon be 
home. Oh! I cannot write of such trifles now. 

“ My own darling, let me find you alive; that is all I ask. I knowTI shall 
find you true to me, if you are alive. 

“ Perhaps it would have been better if my heart had not been so entirely filled 
by you. God has tried me hard in some things, but He has blessed me with 
true friends. It was ungrateful of me not to write to such true friends as Doc- 
tor Amboyne and Jael Dence. But, whenever | thought of England, I saw only 
you. 

“By this post I write to Doctor Amboyne, Mr. Bolt, Mr. Bayne, and Jael 
Dence. 

“ This will surely baffle the enemy who has stopped all my letters to you, and 
will stop this one, I dare say. 
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“I say no more, beloved one. What is the use? You will perhaps never 
see this letter, and you know more than I can say, for you know how I love you: 
and that is a great deal more than ever I can put on paper. 

“T sail for England in four days. God help me to get over the interval. 

“1 forget whether I told you I had made my fortune. 

“ Your devoted and most unhappy lover, 
; * HENRY.” 


Grace managed to read this, in spite of the sobs and moans that shook ker, 
and the film that half blinded her; and, when she had read it, sank heavily 
down, and sat all crushed together with hands working like frenzy. 

Jael kneeled beside her, and kissed, and wept over her, unheeded. 

Then Jael prayed aloud beside her—unheeded. 

At last she spoke, looking straight before her, as if she was speaking to the wall. 

“ Bring my godfather here.” 

“ Won't you see your father first ?” said Jael, timidly. 

“J have no father. I want something I can lean on over the gulf—a man of 
honor. Fetch Mr. Raby to me.” 

Jael kissed her tenderly, and wept over her once more, a minute, then went 
softly down stairs, and straight into the breakfast-room. 

Here, in the mean time, considerable amusement had been created by the 
contest between Lally and Jael Dence, the more so on account of the triumph 
achieved by the weaker vessel. 

When Lally got up, and looked about him ruefully, great was the delight of 
the younger gentlemen. 

When he walked indoors, they chaffered him through the open window, and 
nore of them noticed that the man was paler than even the rough usage he had 
received could account for. 

This jocund spirit, however, was doomed to be short-lived. 

Lally came into the room, looking pale and troubled, and whispered a word 
in his master’s ear; then retired, but left his master as pale as himself. 

Coventry, seated at a distance from the window, had not seen the scrimmage 
outside, and Lally’s whispered information fell on him like a thunderbolt. 

Mr. Beresford saw at once that something was wrong, and hinted as much to 
his neighbor. It went, like magic, round the table, and there was an uneasy 
silence. 

In the midst of this silence, mysterious sounds began to be heard in the bride’s 
chamber ; a faint scream ; feet rushing across the floor; a sound as of some one 
sinking heavily on to a chair or couch. 

Presently came a swift stamping, that told a tale of female passion ; and, after 
that, confused sounds, that could not be interpreted through the ceiling, yet, 
somehow, the listeners felt they were unusual. One or two attempted conversa- 
tion, out of politeness ; but it died away—curiosity and uneasiness prevailed. 

Lally put his head in at the door, and asked if the carriage was to be packed. 

“ Of course,” said Coventry; and soon the servants, male and female, were 
seen taking boxes out from the hall to the carriage. 

Jael Dence walked into the room, and went to Mr. Raby. 

“ The bride desires to see you immediately, sir.” 

Raby rose, and followed Jael out. 

The next minute, a lady’s maid came, with a similar message to Doctor Am- 
boyne. 

He rose with great alacrity, and followed her. 
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There was nothing remarkable in the bride's taking private leave of these two 
valued friends. But, somehow, the mysterious things that had preceded made 
the guests look with half suspicious eves into everything; and Coventry’s 
manifest discomfiture, when Doctor Amboyne was sent for, justified this vague 
sense that there was something strange going on beneath the surface. 

Neither Raby nor Amboyne came down again, and Mr. Beresford remarked 
aloud that the bride’s room was like the lion’s den in the fable. “ * Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum.,’ ” 

At last, the situation became intolerable to Coventry. He rose, in despera- 
tion, and said, with a ghastly attempt at a smile, that he must, nevertheless, face 
the dangers of the place himself, as the carriage was now packed, ant! Mrs. Cov- 
entry and he, though loath to leave their kind triends, had a longish journey be- 
fore them. ‘Do not move, I pray; I shall be back directly.” 

As soon as he had got out of the room, he held a whispered consultation with 
Lally, and then, collecting all his courage, and summoning all his presence of 
mind, he went slowly up the stairs, determined to disown Lally’s acts (Lally him- 
self had suggested this), and pacify Grace’s friends, if he could; but, failing that, 
to turn round, and stand haughtily on his legal rights, ay, and enforce them too, 

But, meantime, what had passed in the bride’s chamber ? 

Raby found Grace Carden, with her head buried on her toilet-table, and her 
hair all streaming down her back. 

The floor was strewn with pearls and broken ornaments, and fragments of 
the bridal veil. On the table lay Henry Little’s letter. 

Jael took it, without a word, and gave it to Raby. 

He took it, and, after a loud ejaculation of surprise, began to read it. 

He had not quite finished it when Doctor Amboyne tapped at the door, and 
Jael let him in. 

That crashed figure with dishevelled hair, and Raby’s eye gleaming over the 
letter in his hand, told him at once what was going on. 

He ceased to doubt, or vacillate, directly: he whispered Jael Dence to stand 
near Grace, and watch her closely. 

He had seen a woman start up and throw herself, in one moment, out of a 
window, for less than this, a woman crushed apparently, and more dead than 
alive, as Grace Carden was, 

Then he took out his own letter, and read it in a low voice to Mr. Raby; but 
it afterward appeared the bride heard every word. 


“My BEST FRIEND: Forgive me for neglecting you so long, and writing only 
to her I love with all my soul. Forgive me, for | smart for it. I have written 
fifteen letters to my darling Grace, and received no reply. 1 wrote her one yes- 
terday, but have now no hope she will ever get it. This is terrible, but there is 
worse behind. This very day, I have learned that my premises were blown up 
within a few hours of my leaving, and poor faithful Jael Dence nearly killed; and 
then a report of my own death was raised, and some remains found in the ruins, 
that fools said were mine. I suppose the letters I left in the box were all de- 
stroyed by the fire. 

* Now, mark my words, one and the same villain has put that dead man’s 
hand and arm in the river, and has stopped my letters to Grace; I am sure of 
it. So what I want you to do is, first of all, to see my darling, and tell her I am 
alive and well, and then put her on her guard against deceivers. 

“T suspect the postman has been tampered with: I write to Mr. Ransome to 
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Jook into that. But what you might learn for me, is, whether anybody lately has 
had any opportunity to stop letters addressed to Woodbine Villa. ‘That seems 
to point to Mr. Carden, and he was never a friend of mine. But, somehow, I 
don’t think he would do it. 

“ You see, I ask myself two questions, Is there any man in the world who 
has a motive strong enough to set him tampering with my letters ? and, again, is 
there any man base enough to do such an act? And the answer to both ques- 
tions is the same. I havea rival, and he is base enough fer anything. Judge 
for yourself, I as good as saved that Coventry’s life, one snowy night, and all 
1 asked in return was that he wouldn’t blow me to the trades, and so put my life 
in jeopardy. He gave me his word of honor he wouldn't. But he broke his 
word. One day, when Grotait and I were fast friends, and never thought to dif- 
fer again, Grotait told me this Coventry was the very man that came to him and 
told him where I was working. Such a lump of human dirt as that, for you 
can’t call him a man, must be capable of anything.” 


Here the reading of the letter was interrupted by an incident. 

There was, on the toilet table, a stiletto, with a pearl handle ; it was a small 
thing, but the steel rather long, and very bright and pointed. 

The unfortunate bride, without lifting her head from the table, had reached 
out her hand, and was fingering this stiletto. Jael Dence went and took it gen- 
tly away, and put it out of reach. The bride went on fingering, as if she had 
still got hold of it. 

Amboyne exchanged an approving glance with Jael, and Raby concluded the 
letter. 


“T shall be home in a few days after this ; and, if I find my darling well and 
happy, there’s no great harm done: | don’t mind my own trouble and anxiety, 
great as they are: but if any scoundrel has made her unhappy, or made her be- 
lieve I am dead, or false to my darling, by God I'll kill him, though I hang for 
it next day.” 


Crushed, benumbed, and broken as Grace Coventry was, this sentence seemed 
to act on her like an electric shock. 

She started wildly up. “ What! my Henry die like a felon—for a villain like 
him, and an idiot like me? You won’t allow that; nor you—nor I.” 

A soft step came to the door, and a gentle tap. 

“Who is that?” said Doctor Amboyne. 

“ The bridegroom,” replied a soft voice. 

“You can’t come in here,” said Raby, roughly. 

“Open the door,” said the bride. 

Jael went to the door, but looked uncertain. 

“Don’t keep the bridegroom out,” said Grace, reproachfully. Then, in a 
voice as sweet as his own, “I want to see him; I want to speak to him.” 

Jael opened the door slowly, for she felt uneasy. Raby shrugged his shoul- 
ders contemptuously at Grace’s condescending to speak to the man, and in so 
amiable a tone. 

Coventry entered, and began, “ My dear Grace, the carriage is ready p 

No sooner had she got him fairly into the room, than the bride snatched up 
the stiletto, and flew at the bridegroom with gleaming eyes, uplifted weapon, the 
yell of a furious wild beast, and hair flying out behind her head like a lion’s mane. 








MR. RAYMOND AND JOURNALISM. 


HE life of the journalist can seldom be one of absorbing interest beyond 
T a limited circle. The broad results of it may ordinarily be briefly stated, 
and its general incidents are connected chiefly with mere office drudgery of the 
most laborious and plodding kind. The journalist may sometimes be identified 
with great achievements, but of those very achievements men of action win 
almost all the renown. The statesman may evoke an outburst of national grati- 
tude, while the public writer who has probably suggested the motives of his 
policy, and even marked out the course which he has pursued, falls entirely into 
the background. Of such a man as the late Mr, Raymond especially, shrinking, 
as he invariably did, from all needless publicity, the thought which Carlyle ex- 
presses in his life of John Stirling seems peculiarly appropriate: “ How happy 
it comparatively is, for a man of any earnestness of life to have no biography 
written of him; but to return silently, with his small, sorely foiled bit of work, 
to the Supreme Silences, who alone can judge of it or him, and not to trouble 
the reviewers, and greater or lesser public, with attempting to judge it.” But it 
was natural that friendly hands should attempt to lay before the world some faith- 
ful record of what his work had been, and it was doubtless with this design that 
Mr. Maverick wrote the volume recently published.* 

It was Mr. Raymond’s good fortune, as we must now deem it, to be trained 
in the school which has always produced great men—the school of adversity. 
He had to fight his way through life inch by inch. That he bore the scars of the 
contest to the end was a result which no one who knew him well felt disposed to 
lament. His nature was a great one originally, and it came out of the trial like 
gold out of the furnace. He was incapable of any want of generosity towards 
those who were struggling along the difficult and thoray path which he had once 
traversed. They with whom he labored bear testimony to the anxiety he showed 
to assist and encourage the young beginner, and to applaud honest work wher- 
ever he found it. He had gone through every variety of toil incidental to his 
calling, and was well able to appreciate the earnest intentions of others. 

Mr. Raymond was an ambitious man; but no ambitious man ever valued so 
lightly the realization of his plans. He looked upon his work and found it 
“altogether vanity.” “I never yet felt satisfied with anything I had done,” he 
used frequently to say ; and he showed the feeling still more plainly in his acts. 
He pushed aside the work of the day before as if glad to get it out of his sight. 
The one purpose in which he never lost his interest was that of placing his 
paper in the very front rank of journalism. He was always trying to recruit his 
stafl—the great secret of keeping a journal at an even standard of excellence ; 
and he was always ready to pay the highest price for the best work. This latter 
practice tended greatly to raise journalism towards the position which he was 
anxious to see it occupy. It could never become what he wished it to be unless 
workmen of a high class were tempted by liberal rewards to enter the field. The 
time has gone by when an able man could be found to write regularly in a news- 
paper for eight dollars a week—the wages which Mr. Raymond first received. 
It is greatly owing to him that journalists are now more justly treated. But we 


* “Henry J. Raymond and the New York Press for Thirty Years.” By Augustus Maverick. Hartford. 
1870. 
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can scarcely agree with Mr. Maverick ia looking upon Mr. Raymond's narrow 
stipend as a reproach to the employer who paid it. It was the fair rate of the 
day, and it must be remembered that Mr. Raymond entered a newspaper office 
untried and unsought, and before he had shown any special aptitude for his occu- 
pation. 

It is certain, at least, that he never complained of ill usage at the hands of 

Mr. Greeley, who was his chief at the period in question. When a storm of ob- 
loquy was beating about his ears in 1866, an article appeared in the “ Tribune” 
commenting upon him with some severity. He smiled when he laid it down, and 
said to me, “ Horace Greeley may attack me as much as he thinks proper, but I 
shall never be able to get over my old liking for him.” He was pleased when, 
one day in the House of Representatives at Washington, Mr. Greeley came up 
\ to him and shook hands cordially, and entered into friendly conversation, 
It was impossible, indeed, that Mr. Raymond, a thorough journalist himself, 
could fail to look with respect upon a man who has made a memorable mark in 
journalism, and whose name will live long after many writers and statesmen 
of greater pretensions are forgotten. The points of difference between Mr. 
Greeley and Mr. Raymond in their early controversies are only curious now 
as exampies of strong intellectual contrasts. Both men wished to arrive at 
a given end, but by opposite means. The theories which Mr. Greeley has 
held or abandoned at various periods of his life, in reference to the disparities 
of social condition, all sprung from a passionate desire to better the condi- 
tion of the poor, and to prevent a destitute class from becoming permanent 
in the community. Some of the most eminent men of all nations have en- 
deavored to solve the mysteries surrounding this vast and complex problem, 
and we see at this hour how trifling the result has been. Legislatures, parlia- 
ments, and assemblies have found it a task beyond their powers to render 
want unknown, and to remove labor from the point where it is not required 
to the point where it is. The curse of poverty still hangs like a blight over 
almost all large communities. The remedies suggested are still only tentative as 
they were in 1846, when Mr. Greeley contended that “man has a natural, God- 
given right to labor for his own subsistence and the good of others, and toa 
needful portion of the earth from which his physical sustenance is to be drawn.” 
What is this but the very principle for which Mr. Bright has long been fighting 
in England with a giant’s strength? He is practically echoing the demands 
which Mr. Greeley made on behalf of the working classes five and twenty years 
ago. We are only now groping in the dark. England is trying to solve the 
labor question by the half-compulsory deportation of her working classes. The 
poor are to be sent out of the country, so that the rich may not hear their cries 
for bread. Men like Mr. Greeley have taught the world to avoid many errors, 
and set an example of sincere devotion to a noble cause, of disinterestedness, of 
lofty aims, which journalists of all men can least afford to underestimate or dis- 
regard. In this respect, as in his trenchant mode of addressing the people, and 
his uncompromising style of carrying on warfare, Mr. Greeley bears a striking 
resemblance to William Cobbett. 

Mr. Raymond’s experience in journalism prior to the establishment of the 
New York “ Times” was a rough but effective course of training. He acquired 
a habit of working hard, which never afterwards failed him until his health and 
spirits were both breaking down. His new journal opened up an adequate field 
for his ambition. He had to create it, and he brought to his task an intensity 
of purpose and a capacity for sustained exertion in which few men have been 
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his equal. Night and day he was at his post. His facility of composition was 
at all times remarkable. There are some men to whom the production of an 
articie is an exhausting task ; they rise from the desk nerveless and prostrated. 
Mr. Raymond was not oné of these. His work was congenial to him, and it 
well suited the cast of his mind. It consequently never distressed him. He 
had the immense consolation of knowing that freedom from pecuniary cares 
would be an assured compensation for his labors. He was, moreover, fortunate 
in being associated with a partner in whom he could always feel the most abso- 
lute confidence. All literary workers will appreciate the advantage of having, 
in an undertaking of great magnitude, a capable and conscientious _man to take 
business concerns and responsibilities upon his shoulders. It was Mr. Ray- 
mond’s advantage to have such a partner for an intimate friend to the end of his 
days. Thus supported, he worked as a man of his disposition can work when he 
perceives that a great career lies before him, and knows that his future is in his 
own hands. 

The keen interest which he took in public affairs led him, after a time, to long 
for an opportunity of serving his country in other ways than by his pen. In 
State politics he had occupied a distinguished place many years before. It was 
his lot to enter the more exciting arena of Congress at a time when a man must 
necessarily have been a partisan or nothing. The virtue of obedience to leaders 
was more valued, and upon the whole more necessary, at that critical juncture, 
than a gift for devising intermediate courses. The very qualities which rendered 
Mr. Raymond a successful journalist were unfavorable to his success as a politi- 
cian. Asa journalist it was his duty to study both sides of a question, and to give 
each a fair hearing. The first opinion which a newspaper declares ought not 
always to be the final one. New facts may come to light which render a revision 
of judgment imperative. But at the stormy period when Mr. Raymond entered 
Congress, the safety of the Republican party depended upon its adherence to 
one idea. Men of inflexible purpose were then needed at the heim. No one 
can doubt that there were many men in Congress, regarded simply as party 
leaders, who would have been better fitted to deal with the exigencies of 1865 
than Mr. Raymond. Such men might be disposed to go to great extremes, but 
in the midst of popular excitement over-zeal is a quality easily forgiven in a 
leader. If it had been 1870 instead of 1865, Mr. Raymond would probably have 
commanded the confidence of the country, and passed all the measures that he 
proposed. I ventured to suggest to him early in 1866 that he was four or five 
years ahead of his time. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens said to him once in my hear- 
ing, “ You would be worth all the world to us if you would only fight within the 
lines ; but this plan of insisting on marking out your own line of battle is a great 
mistake. Don’t stop there in the cold—come over to us.” The event too 
plainly showed that Mr. Stevens was right. If Mr. Raymond had been the 
cold, calculating “trimmer” that some have alleged, he would have taken the 
advice then given to him, for very soon he perceived which way the tide was 
running. His sagacity was not at fault. He hoped, however, that the tide 
might turn again. As he told his constituents at Cooper Institute, in February, 
1866, “I have done it [that is, adopted an independent course], if I know my 
own heart, because I believed that the interests of the country required different 
action from that which they were counselling me to take.” This conviction de- 
prived him of the power of responding to the calls of the regular party leaders, 
His antagonists declared that he did not know what he wanted—that he was al- 
ways ready to speak on one side and vote on the other. Nothing cou'd be more 
unfair, The truth was that he went into Congress with very cecided opinion 
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on all the subjects which then occupied public attention. He considered that 
the whole country would inevitably be weakened by measures of severity toward 
the South ; and some measures were then threatened which are now forgotten, 
and which all admitted to be as harsh in character as they could well be made. 
There was a proposal to exclude ali the insurgent States from Congress until 
1870, opposed by Mr. Blaine, Mr. Thayer, and others besides Mr. Raymond. 
Others contended that Southern lands belonging to persons whose sympathies 
were not with the Union during the war should be confiscated and parcelled out 
among the negroes. There was very little probability that retribution would 
be urged so far as this. Mr. Raymond was simply opposed to any policy 
which would have the effect of treating the ex-insurgent States as out of the 
Union. Mr. Stevens said in the House, “ As to these famed rebels, they 
cannot, at their option, reénter the heaven which they have disturbed, nor 
the garden of Eden which they have deserted, for flaming swords are set at the 
gates to secure their exclusion.” Mr. Raymond’s position, on the other hand, 
may be illustrated by a passage from one of his earliest speeches, delivered be- 
fore Christmas, 1865: “I would seek to allay rather than stimulate the animosi- 
ties and hatreds, however just they may be, to which the war has given rise: 
1 believe it is important for us as well as for them (the Southern States) that we 
should cultivate friendly relations, that we should seek the promotion of their 
interests as part and parcel of our own.” He was in favor of admitting loyal 
men to Congress by districts, of giving to the freedmen all the rights of citizens in 
courts of law and elsewhere, of excluding from Federal office all persons who 
had borne arms against the Union, and of making such amendments to the 
Constitution as might be necessary in order to preserve what the war had won. 
The programme was not satisfactory to his political friends, and it was the con- 
stant desire on Mr. Raymond’s part to gain the victory for his own ideas, and 
vet avoid separating himself from his party, which gave rise to the apparent “ in- 


consistencies ” so sternly thrown in his teeth. He aimed at an impossibility, . 


and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens soon showed him what mercy he had to expect. If, 
he said on one memorable occasion, the dead of the nation could have heard 
Mr. Raymond, “ they would have broken the cerements of the tomb and stalked 
forth and haunted him until his eyeballs were seared.” I shall never forget the 
impression which those words made upon the House, uttered as they were bya 
man who himself looked as if he had indeed “broken the cerements of the 
tomb,” and had come forth to warn his countrymen back from some frightful 
precipice. The sallow face seemed to kindle with a momentary glow, the deep, 
cavernous eyes flashed, and the feeble voice seemed to acquire a sudden fervor 
and strength as it burst forth in its weird denunciation, Mr. Raymond himself 
did not altogether escape the electric influence of that solemn appeal to the 
House. 

He had, before the actual opening of the session, committed himself to a step 
which afterward involved him in many difficulties, and gave strong color to the 
accusation of “trimming,” so often urged as the great reproach of his political 
career. There was a preliminary caucus of the Republican party, under the 
chairmanship of Thaddeus Stevens. At that meeting a resolution—known as 
Mr. Sumner’s resolution—was passed agreeing to refer all measures or ques- 
tions affecting the readmission of States to a Committee of Fifteen. Mr. Ray- 
mond voted for the resolution ; and when he afterwards attacked the “restripts ” 
of the Committee he was compared to a weathercock. On the night of the caucus 
Mr. Raymond told me that the resolution in question had been proposed by Mr. 
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Stevens without explanation or discussion of any kind, that it was put hastily to 
the vote, and that he had voted for it with the rest without at the moment per- 
ceiving the consequences to which it would lead. 

A few days afterwards -he determined to invite a number of his fellow 


Representatives, with whom he hoped to act, to a consultation at his house. , 


I was allowed to be present at nearly the whole of that conference, and can very 
well remember what took place. Mr. Raymond contended, as he always did, for 
a policy of reconstruction based upon the theory that the Southern States had 
never been out of the Union, and could not be placed outside it by any act of the 
Republican party in Congress. He thought that those States had suffered 
enough, and that under proper guarantees for their future loyalty they ought to 
be restored to their former political privileges. The question as to what could 
be deemed efficient guarantees formed the subject of a long discussion, and in 
the course of it great difference of opinion was expressed. Some were in favor 
of measures very similar to those which were actually adopted afterwards. Oth- 
ers were for keeping the States out of the Union indefinitely. Mr. Raymond 
asked what ought to be done with Tennessee, then applying for readmission ? 
All the gentlemen present, save one, agreed that the State ought to be restored 
to representation, provided its members could take the oath. It will be remem- 
bered that when Mr. Raymond subsequently introduced a resolution for admitting 
the Tennessee Representatives, Mr. Thaddeus Stevens rose and deciared that 
“there was no such State as Tennessee known to Congress.” These two courses 
would alone serve to show how different were the positions occupied by Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Raymond, and how impossible it was that with such opinions 
they could have found a common basis of action. But Mr. Raymond always 
hoped that some section of his party would go over to his side, whereas, as time 
went on, he became more and more isolated. His belief that there was a pow- 
erful sentiment existing somewhere in the country in favor of his course, led him 
to take a prominent part in the Philadelphia Convention. He knew, however, 
that the party as then constituted was opposed to him, although he continued to 
plead his cause with that courage which was as a second nature to him—the 
courage which enabled him to face every difficulty, and which prompted him in July, 
1863, to write and publish an article entitied “ Down with the Mob,” at the very 
moment that thousands of excited rioters were threatening to burn his office 
over his head. The lot of any man who leads a minority is thankless and full 
of mortifications. There is nothing to soothe the anxieties incidental to public 
life, or to inspire the flagging energies with new hope. Troops of friends crowd 
round the popular leader, and form a league of defence which his enemies can- 
not penetrate. Mr. Raymond, in Congress, never knew what it was to experience 
these consolations. He fought a losing fight almost alone. A handful of friends 
remained faithful to him; but if he had any expectations of constructing a third 
party they were disappointed. Perhaps there has never been seen a more powerful 
organization than that which the Republican party then presented. The Demo- 
crats were few in number, disheartened, and without a leader. The Republican 
chiefs, in the flush of victory, were not likely to look with favor upon mutinous 
spirits in their own ranks. Mr. Raymond tried what many other sincere politi- 
cians have attempted in all ages and countries without success—to win a politi- 
cal contest with no followers. Every circumstance was against him. He pos- 
sessed an iron will, but no man could be impregnable to influences such as he 
had to face at every turn. His breakfast table was covered with letters, every 
one of which contained a sting. When he returned home at night, weary with 
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the day’s work, another tempest of reproaches and angry taunts awaited him, 
Some of his constituents wrote to him in a strain which might have been justi- 
fied if he had proved as great an enemy to his country as any of the leaders of 
‘Secession against whom Mr. Stevens thundered. Even friendly hands pierced 
him with steel. A year or two of such a life as this will tell on the stoutest 
nerves ard the most elastic spirits. Why Mr. Raymond should have continued 
to wage an arduous and unequal warfare if he really was the “flexible” politician 
some have called him, it would be hard toexplain. Remembering what he passed 
through, there is a pathetic interest attaching to the last words he wrote to his 
constituents: “My past action does not command the approval of a large body 
among those who originally gave me their votes ; and apart from such approval, 
so far as it can be had consistently with proper independence of personal opin- 
ion, a seat in Congress ceases to have for me any attraction, or to offer any op- 
portunity for useful public service.” 

His reputation as a debater did not suffer in Congress. When the news went 
round Washington that Mr. Raymond was to speak, the galleries were crowded. 
A pitched battle between Mr. Raymond and Mr. Stevens was one of the great 
sights of those times. Mr. Raymond was cool, self-possessed, and quick to take 
advantage of his opponent’s mistakes. But Mr. Stevens was not the man to be 
daunted by mistakes. No one would have called the aged leader a great orator ; 
but there was a certain grandeur in his manner when he saw that he had to deal 
with a serious crisis, which subdued his bitterest enemies. ‘I shall be here but 
a short time longer,” he said on one occasion ; “the sands of my life are nearly 
run out. But our actions to-day will survive when we are gone, and project 
themselves far into the future for the good or evil of mankind.” The House 
crowded round to catch his feeble accents, and when he had spoken he fell back 
in his chair in a sort of stupor. But he waved off all who approached him te 
offer assistance, and, indeed, he never accepted favors of any one. His very 
play was rough and dangerous—at any moment he might turn and rend the man 
who tried to tame him. He was gentler towards Mr. Raymond in private than 
to any other man in the House, and at bottom the two men were exceedingly 
good friends. Fven those to whom Mr. Raymond’s opinions were most repugnant 
were often deeply moved as they listened to him. He was gifted with the power 
of holding the attention of the largest audience, from the moment he began to 
speak. With a somewhat rapid delivery he combined remarkable distinctness 
and perspicuity. He could speak for hours without faltering, without repeating 
his arguments, and without wearying his hearers. He conveyed his ideas to the 
minds of others without the waste or misapplication of a single word. The 
wonderful fizish which characterized all his speeches appeared still more won- 
derful when one knew how little preparation he usually bestowed on them. He 
thought the subject over, and made a note of its general heads on a slip of pa- 
per. He never did more than glance at that slip in the House, and sometimes 
he ignored it altogether, and broke into a vein suggested by his own thoughts as 
he spoke, or by some incident which had just occurred in the debate. In reply- 
ing to an attack on the spur of the moment there was no man equal to him in 
Congress, for he was never wantonly personal and never lost his temper. The 
same characteristics went far towards winning him his reputation in the State Leg- 
islature. ‘To written speeches he had a great aversion—seldom listening to one, 
and condemning the system which tolerated them as fatal to good debating. 

The task of presenting a complete record of Mr. Raymond’s political career 
must be left to abler hands than mine. I have presumed to do no more than 
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recall attention very briefly to a few points of his eharacter which some may 
have forgotten. and others may not have known, but with which circumstances 
rendered me familiar.* No one, certainly, can doubt that in all the measures 
which Mr. Raymond advocated he was guided solely by patriotic aims. It was 
impossible to approach him with corrupt or dishonest propositions. He was 
condemned as unfaithful to his party; but those who so condemned him forgot 
his long services, and did not take the trouble to weigh his opinions. It was 
Mr. Raymond who wrote the platform of the Pittsburgh Convention in 1856, and 
thus first defined the principles of the Republican party. Before he entered 
Congress he was ever in advance of his party on all the main issues of the hour. 
Whose voice rang out clearer than his in the dark days when the hand of insur- 
rection was at the throat of the Government, and men of firmness in high places 
did as much service to the nation as armed battalions? There was no faltering 
or turning back with him. The day may come when historians will decide that 
Mr. Raymond’s course in Congress was an additional service to his countrymen. 
In times of great national excitement moderate men who cry “ Hold” are often 
as useful, to say the least, as extreme men who cry “ Strike.” Mr. Raymond 
was always for moderation ; and although he was edged away from his party at 
the time, his counsels were not without effect. He softened the rigor even of 
Mr. Stevens, who to the last had a genuine regard for his indomitable oppo- 
nent, and would often try to coax him into the iron lines which he had marked 
out. Their chairs were near to each other in the hall, and when Mr. Stevens 
was in a sportive humor (which happened more frequently than one would have 
judged from a mere look at his face), he would put his foot on his desk (always 
the club foot, with characteristic cynicism) and beckon to his adversary. ‘There 
the two would quietly laugh and talk until the call of battle sounded in their ears 
again. 

The amount of labor which Mr. Raymond did at this time was marvellous. 
Besides the strictest attention to Congressional duties—and how much that in- 
volves is now well known—he had innumerable letters to answer, and a constant 
influx of visitors to see. He also worked at intervals for his paper, and was 
always “ getting up” some laborious subject. Mexican affairs attracted a large 
share of the public attention at that period, and Mr. Raymond prepared an elab- 
orate history of the past relations of the United States with that republic, and 
a careful account of the French interventien. A portion of this subsequently 
appeared in the New York “ Times,” but I am not aware that the series of arti- 
cles was ever completed. When his day’s work was done he would read far into 
the night—Congressional reports and documents, or perhaps a chapter of Mac- 
aulay, his favorite writer. He was a very abstemious man, indulging but very 
slightly in stimulants of any kind, and never using tobacco in any form. But 
for these habits, his long application to work, and the little active exercise he 
afforded himself, would probably have unsettled his health years before it finally 
gave way. 

When he resigned his seat and returned to his paper, it was with a mind 
much enlarged, and also much saddened, by his experience. He had seen 
the springs which ordinarily control political action in its most powerful forms. 
He would have known how to make allowances in public men for many failures 


* T ought, perhaps, to mention that I lived wich Mr. Raymond through the greater part of his Congres- 
sional career, and that my intimacy with him was one of a very cordial kind. I remember but too well the 
obligations which I was under to him fer much information about persons, which was highly useful to me at 
that time. He always set before me the most favorable eharacieristics of friends or foes, and never spoke ill 
of any man. 
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and mistakes, which most of us are ready to. condemn without reserve. Hig 
labors could not have failed to exercise a beneficial influence upon his calling, 
for the reason that the mark at which he aimed was always placed high. He 
had great purposes, and the field in which he worked was worthy of them. 
There is at least as great a future before the journalist in the United States 
as in any other country. Here the journalist stands on a level with what are 
elsewhere called the learned professions. It is his own fault if he is not as 
much respected, and if he does not enjoy as much social consideration, as the 
lawyer and the physician. In England journalism has only emerged into 
freedom within comparatively recent times. The last remnants of proscrip- 
tion perished but a few years ago. For a long period the journalist was 
treated as an enemy of the human race. Everybody was at liberty to hunt 
him down. Laws of extreme cruelty and severity were invented on purpose 
to crush him. He could not get a paper printed without a license from the 
government, and at every stage of the publication he was harassed by special 
taxes and ingenious impediments. He wrote, as it were, with a halter round 
his neck. The bar was meanwhile, and had been for centuries, a recognized 
and honored profession. The members of it knew the journalist only to invoke 
upon his head the vengeance of judges already bitterly prejudiced against him. 
Those persecutions have passed away, but the spirit which suggested them is 
not extinct. There is no stamp duty, advertisement duty, or paper duty, and an 
editor is not liable to transportation for daring to criticise the Emperor of Rus- 
sia; but he is still reckoned inferior in the social scale to the barrister who has 
never held a brief, and the doctor who has never had a patient. 

The result of leaving newspapers to manage themselves in this country is that 
they are, as a rule, more enterprising than English newspapers. More money, for 
instance, is here spent in a single day for news than a London daily would pay 
in a week. It is nothing unusual to see a whole page of telegraphic news in a 
New York morning journal. Atlantic cable messages of a column or two in 
length are as common as a police report. When a message of the same kind 
appeared lately in a London paper, people were struck with amazement, and the 
rest of the journals prostrated themselves indust and ashes. From three to 
five columns of Congressional debates are telegraphed to New York every night 
during the session. In the midst of the Abyssinian war, the English papers 
were not above accepting some important telegraphic news of the British army 
from the correspondent of the New York “ Herald.” If an American editor 
had done anything similar to that, he would never have been able to hold up his 
head again. English journalists will not spend money in telegraphic news if 
they can possibly avoid it, instead of seeking eagerly for opportunities of so 
spending it. 

It may be doubted whether the general staff of a London newspaper, with 
perhaps a single exception, is better paid than a staff of corresponding numbers 
in New York. A few writers here and there may receive a higher rate of remu- 
neration—especially in the case of the exception to which I refer. But put all 
expenses together, and the New York paper will be found to cost the most in its 
production. Reporters in London receive, I have understood, from £2 to £4 
a week. Men could not be got todo the same kind of work here for a cor- 
responding price. The New York dailies pay more for editorial articles than 
their London contemporaries—always excluding one paper from the comparison, 
Again, the chief editors in this country are generally part proprietors, and have 
their shares given to them, or at least acquire them on easy terms. 
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Besides considerations of this kind, there are other circumstances which must 
tend to render journalism the greatest of all professions in this country. The 
people, young and old, rich and poor, read newspapers. The journalist is aware 
that he is addressing an audience at least fairly familiar with the questions of 
the day, and knowing the history of their own country thoroughly. The subjects 
upon which he has to write are of wide range and vast importance. There are 
thirty-seven systems of government for him to study and watch. New questions 
are constantly arising in every State, and all are different in character, and have 
to be approached from different standpoints. To fit himself for the discussion 
of the multiform problems which are daily offering themselves may perhaps be 
beyond the powers of any one man ; but it must be granted that the ambition to 
do it ought to become a grand object of life. The day will arrive when Ameri- 
can journalism will attract to its service the finest intellects in the country. The 
discipline which English journalists pass through may be of a severer kind than 
is universal here; but that merely arises from the fact that an editor in London 
who wants a good article can put his finger at any moment on a dozen men capa- 
ble of writing it. Hence a high standard has been formed, and lazy work is 
thrown back on the workman’s hands, 

Mr. Raymond did not accomplish all he strove for, but he succeeded in much. 
“Our affairs go on after the old style,” he wrote to me in the spring of 1869. 
“T expect to sperid the summer in New York, pretty hard at work.” In the 
midst of this work death came upon him, “like a thief in the night.” His health 
had long been declining. In the summer before his death he called upon me in 
London, and I spent some days with him. His mind was troubled, and his men- 
tal anxieties reacted upon his physical system. He was languid and difficult to 
rouse. I tried to persuade him to see an eminent physician of my acquaintance, 
but he would never consult a doctor if he could help it. He left London without 
seeking advice, and I saw him no more. 

Although one of the most genial of companions—a man full of wit, origi- 
nality, and variety—there was a strong undercurrent of melancholy in his nature, 
and it very often appeared in his conversation. The fineness of his suscepti- 
bilities gave the sadder influences of life a great command over him. But ke 
generally kept that phase of his disposition out of sight. He possessed a vast 
amount of information bearing upon the political history of his country, and his 
memory was scarcely ever at fault. His mind was not one to be “travelled 
over” easily. If he could have been placed at the head of a great party, he 
would have made a distinguished statesman ; but the task of climbing to power 
demands certain qualities in which he was deficient. Asa journalist, the early 
years of his life ought to be set as an example before all young beginners who 
are anxious to rise to distinction in the same career. That portion of his history 
is full of lessons which no man, young or old, need be too proud to study—and 
in coming times they will be studied with reverence and affection for one who 
toiled faithfully and well, and was called from his work while it was yet day. 

L. J. JENNINGS. 
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LAURE D’HAUTERIVE TO ANGELA GAYNOR. 


III, 


AVANA, September 20, 186-.—It is autumn, beloved “ Inseparable,* und 
H you are in Switzerland, and not a word from me since the hasty dow voy~ 
age note in June! No need to divide us now—to send you to the chapel, and me 
to spend the whole precious hour of recreation cheering up dolorous strangers. 
No need for Mme. Horne’s reproachful “ These are my self denying Chi/dren of 
Mary!” No need for my old monotonous “I accuse myself, Father, of anger 
on being reproved for exclusive, selfish affection for a schoolmate,” or “of un- 
charitable thoughts at being separated from Angela.” What F. Faber calls the 
pressure of life (the horrible force !) has ended it all, and steadily forces and holds 
us asunder. Hearts as well as bodies? No, no: it és no, is it not, mon Ange ? 
Then trust me when I say this silence was in my own despite, and be patient 
while I try to bring my history down to date. 

First, or rather last, I have been ill, very ill, of yellow fever, and this illness 
and its resultant weakness explain the last two months’ gap. For the rest, Angie, 
why should school-days ever end? Would you think me too absurd if I asked 
whether life outside of convent walls is n’t all a mistake ? 

Yes, I see you would ; but then I fear I must believe such life to be alla 
mistake for me. Because I do getinto such trouble! More in this eight months 
than in all my life before. It is not my pupils; I could not have better, and 
would make no change in either, unless that Lola should be a little less the exfant 
terrible in speech, and Merced cease to take music lessons. It is not Mme. 
Herrera; she is almost without flaw. It is not Monsieur. It is not Josefina, 
even, though we do not love each other one least little bit. It is not anything 
nor anybody save—si ce n’est gue—you remember, don’t you, Angie ?—d/ y @ 
Don Manuel! £¢ cest lui. 

I think I told you at first that he was just a young Cuban gentleman, font 
comme un autre, wnless for a pair of devouring eyes. So maybe he is, but thea 
how very disagreeable it would be to know the others! 

The De Avilez possess great wealth, and Don Manuel does nothing whatever, 
It is true, there is hardly any career open to Cuban gentlemen save that of plant- 
er, but Don Manuel has not even charge of his estates. And I discover in hina 
no capacity for any other existence. He seems to have no strong tastes, no pur- 
suits, no interests, if I except one that I find very objectionable. 

How he wears through the days out of the house I do not know ; when I see 
him he is always on horseback, a purposeless, melancholy figure enough. Within 
doors he says little, reads less, but sombrely follows the family flittings from 
room to room, and is as oppressive as an ever-lowering thunder cloud. I sup- 
pose the truth is that he is really very unhappy. Mme. Herrera told me that 
some years ago he ardently desired to become a Jesuit—indeed, studied for the 
last two years of his course at the Jesuit college here, Belen, with that intention, 
and, persevering in it, went to Italy to enter upon his novitiate. Whether he had 
had any previous doubts or difficulties I do not know; but he was left one night’ 
in the church alone to spend several hours in prayer beside the dead body of one 
pf the fathers or brothers, and this vigil was so full of horrors for him that he 
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left the order and returned home. There was a great deal of talk, some laughter 
and gibing. Don Manuel was sorely wounded, and has since been a most moody, 
spiritless man. Naturaily enough, it seems to me; how could he turn back after 
putting his hand to the plough? He produces upon me quite the effect that a 
renegade priest would do, and I cannot think he will ever find peace till he seeks 
it at his deserted post. 

In my brain I know my feeling to be as unreasonable as possible ; but it will 
not away. but grows, and grows, and grows! So you may conceive my horror 
and distress upon finding that he believes himself to be seized with a violent 
affection for his nieces’ French governess, I hardly know how it all came about, 
or was revealed to me. I scarcely thought about him at the first; only that he 
sometimes made me very uncomfortable by persistent staring. Then he was 
very little at home, and, as I spoke no Spanish, and he neither English nor 
French, our intercourse was necessarily of the briefest, most silent description. 
Unfortunately, Spanish is so easy of acquisition! And then my troublesome 
taste for low life! I did so want to talk with the slaves that I could n’t help 
making very early ventures ; and there was such ample response of chatter and 
gesticulation that I never stopped for mistakes, or was at all abashed by them, 
and soon began to find hesitating, cramped expression for my wants and thoughts, 
and so understand the greater part of conversation going on around me. I was 
like a child learning to walk, and so many were the steadying fingers held out to 
me that by the end of spring I was quite firm on my Spanish feet for any ordi- 
nary pedestrianism, though, of course, not equal to any conversational tramps, 
climbing, leaping, etc. 

I do not know that Don Manuel manifested more interest in my progress 
than the others did (it certainly was not to be named with that of Rafaela and 
Roque), but he began to remain so constantly at home that Josefina’s sneers con- 
cerning his sudden domesticity were frequent enough, and very disagreeable. 
He was wearyingly attentive and polite tome; annoyed me unspeakably by hang- 
ing over me at the piano and turning my music; was always encountering us if 
we drove, and turning to ride beside the carriage ; watching at church doors to 
help us in and out of the volante; rushing off upon self-imposed commissions ; 
sitting silently hour by hour and watchfully gazing, gazing, till 1 felt fretted nearly 
wild by a behavior that I could not seem to notice in any way. But, indeed, 
Angie, I tried very hard to be as dignified as I know you would have been, and 
resolutely repressed all the sweet informing spirit of necessary courtesies, till 
oh, such husks of manners as I had left! After a time Don Manuel changed 
again—grew more despondent and taciturn, avoided us, though remaining at 
home all Gay, and mounted his horse at nightfall, to return only just before day- 
break, as Rafaela told me, adding that Mme. Herrera was much distressed at 
this reckless exposure of life and health. Finally, one morning at breakfast, he 
announced that he was to leave the city in the afternoon for two months, to ac- 
company some expedition to the Isle of Pines. There was a chorus of exclama- 
tions and questions, under cover of which I assured Lola, beside me, for the 
thousand and first time, that her knife was a cutting instrument and not a shovel ; 
that its handle was not a superfluous ornament; and finished by slipping the 
chubby fingers into their proper place. 

Knife and fork both dropped, however, and my hand was seized and conveyed 
to lips very sweet and smeary with cane honey. When this little scene was 
ended, I iooked up to find myself the object of a glance so dark and frowning 
from Don Manuel that I fairly started in surprise, and in an instant he had risen, 
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pushed back his chair violently, and, without a word of excuse, left the room, 
“ What zs the matter with uncle ?” demanded Lola; but no one replied. 

I hope I did not look as radiant as I felt when our formal adieux were made, 
later in the day ; but what a relief it was when he was really gone! Yet every 
now and then I forgot, and at sound of a heavy step caught at my new-old re- 
straint, until suddenly I had a reminding flash of a woman I met in New York 
two or three years ago. She was carrying on her head a tray heaped with fine 
scarlet strawberries, and crying shrilly, “ Catfish! fine catfish! Here’s your fine 
fresh cat-f-i-s-h!” Just as I reached her she lowered the tray to a step, to rest, 
and such a quizzical, amazed, realizing look as she had when her eyes fell on her 
wares! and what a broad twinkle it turned to as, in her hasty glance around for 
possible ear and eye-witnesses, my convulsed face was encountered! So I 
laughed again at the remembrance, called “ Strawber-r-e-e-s, ripe and good !” 
and began again to find and enjoy my life’s new, strange flavors. 

It was almost the end of June when Don Manuel went—for I shall try to give 
you, briefly, events in their proper sequence—and summer here is a trying sea- 
son to a stranger. It is not so much the actual heat—the architecture of Cuban 
houses well-nigh sets that at defiance—but it was hard to escape an intolerable 
glare of reflected light, and I had an almost constant dull headache. Then after 
each flood of rain the long-baked earth sends up suffocating clouds of malari- 
ous steam, and insects swarm in incredible numbers. The mosquitoes are in 
myriads, but they are not nearly so poisonous as those of the North, and one 
can laugh at them from within the mosquito bar. But the fleas! the fleas! With 
these torments one is perfectly helpless by night and by day. They hide in the 
interstices of the tile floors, and every week room after room is flooded with water 
to drown or wash them out, and for a day or so after the deluge we have com- 
parative comfort. But the other days! My toilette used to be an affair of time. 
First, every article of clothing was to be examined and hung high and dry on the 
back of my rocking-chair ; then after my bath, and hair put in order, 1 scrambled 
upon another chair to indue my garments ; and if you’ve never dressed upon such 
a perch, I can assure you one’s temper has a suffering time! After all this care, 
twenty minutes later, kneeling in church, there would come a puncture as of a 
red-hot needle in some hopelessly inaccessible spot—under a shoulder, around 
one’s waist, beneath the stays—and this be followed by an eccentric and perfectly 
secure series of frenzying nips. The creatures are so large, so round, and so 
numerous, that I really cannot slay them in the ordinary brutal fashion ; it turns 
me quite sick; so I keep a bowl with a strong dilution of cologne water, and into 
this I fiercely and effectively plunge my foes. 

No other insect is so great a pest. It is true that the woodwork of ceilings 
and roofs becomes riddled and worthless with worms in a few years, but that's 
only an affair of money and the carpenter. There are centipedes, though I have 
mercifully been spared their vision, and now and then a spider or scorpion. 
The scorpion is much dreaded, though its sting is said to be but little more se- 
vere than that of the hornet, or at most to induce some fever for a few hours ; but 
the zdea of a scorpion sting is dreadful—I would rather encounter a whole nest 
of hornets. It carries its tail over its back, crawls with a creak as of rusty wire, 
and is fond of dark holes, corners, and folds. When we discovered one there was 
a scream for the nurse, Rosario ; she dexterously snipped off the tail with her 
scissors, and then the final onslaught was made without danger. But you 
should see the roaches! Why, ours North are only the faded-out, abject, poor 
relations of these great, dashing, gold-brown, long-legged fellows! They are 
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very destructive to linen and cotton clothing, eating out such holes in garments 
tying in the laundry for the wash, that one would think them the work of a colony 
of mice mothers. They congregate most thickly in the rear-court rooms ; in- 
deed, they’re only on a tour’‘when met elsewhere in the house. To one of these 
rooms I sometimes go after nightfall. I make a great clatter at the door, wave 
my candle, and down they race and tumble over the porcelain-lined walls, land- 
jag on the floor with heavy thuds like whimsical dor bugs of a June night. 

We made but slight change in our fashion of life—entering the house a little 
earlier, perhaps, in the morning, and going out a little later in the evening. Our 
prolonged evening drives I shall never forget—the beautiful tropic night sky, the 
soft, cool air, the plash ofa fountain, the gurgle of a wayside stream, the revolv- 
ing Morro light, the broad avenues hedged with blossomed lemon, orange, and 
Oleander trees, sighing acacias, palms, and southern pines, music near and far, 
a wayside group of figures in the strong light of an open cabin door, the click of 
castanets, and a girl dancing the cachucha—all the varying, free, picturesque life 
in the open air, its softened hum, the “ open air opera,” the Governor’s band, on 
the Plaza d’Armas. Night after night Roque guided us the same round, terminat- 
ing it always at the Dominica, where we had our ices, cups of chocolate, or fairy 
cakes, brought to the carriage, and all grossness seemed refined away from the 
dainty fare as we partook of it beneath the stars. We were always accompanied, 
either M. le Comte or Josefina occupying the seat beside Madame in her volante. 

Once Monsieur Herrera took Madame, the children, and myself in his 
barouche, but it was like a springless wagon after our swaying volaate, and for 
another reason the drive was memorable and unpleasant to me. After inviting 
us all in the morning, M. le Comte asked what toilettes we proposed to honor 
him with. Madame would wear white, and white lace shawl—dzen ; the chil- 
dren pale rose—also dien ; Mademoiselle white—fas dien. 

“Monsieur?” “I know, but pardon me. Say I have an inexplicable 
whim: will you gratify it by wearing some other color than white or blue this 
evening ?” 

I glanced at Madame, but she looked as puzzled as myself. “ Bien, Afon- 
sieur, je tacherai de vous plaire.” When he had gone I went to Madame, haif 
ready tocry. “Why does M. Herrera find my dresses so ugly? Are they not 
fresh and proper?” “Fresh as a rose-bud, my child; it must be a whim, as he 
says. But what will you wear?” “I have but two that are suitable, a green 
tissue, and the black dress just finished.” “ Try the black, then ; that will be 
sombre enough, I think.” The black dress was of lace, a present from Madame 
herself, and as exquisite as possible. I put it on at evening, pinned an old- 
fashioned white lily on my bosom, put another in my hair, and surveyed myself 
with great satisfaction. Surely Monsieur could find nothing at which to take 
exception. I went with the children to the parlor. Madame turned to inspect 
us. “ Admirable,” she said, putting her hand on my shoulder, and “Isn’t she 
Yovely, grandfather?” cried Lola. “Lovely? yes,” was the answer; “but,” 
hastily, “ Mademoiselle, good heavens ! this is worse and worse!” 1 sat down 
indignantly. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mademoiselle. I have been so awkward I must explain. 
The plain truth is, I wished you to look as unlike yourself as possible to-night. 
You know the fondness our Cuban gentlemen—many of them—have for cluster- 
ing along the Paseos and evincing their susceptibility to beauty by extravagant 
audible comments and compliments as the Jadies pass them in their drive; in- 
deed, I have heard you criticise the custom very severely ; but you do not know 
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that your extraordinary fairness of complexion, so especially. striking here, and 
your custom of wearing natural flowers, also unusual here, have somewhat in- 
flamed the southern imagination, and you are inquired for, known, and pointed 
out as Mme. Herrera’s Lily, the French Lily, the Beautiful Lily. Now I did not 
wish you to know this for your own comfort, and fancied another hue of dress 
might dim the likeness; but I see I was as foolish in the thought as 1 have 
been clumsy in the endeavor. You will not refuse to pardon me, my dear young 
lady? and hereafter lilies shall be lilies as they will.” 

“Thank you, M. Herrera; you have been very kind.” I went to Madame: 
“ Dear Mme. Herrera, would you excuse me from going to-night?” “ Excuse 
you? no, we can doa great deal better than that. Let us go to my room a few 
moments. Come, children.” 

1 followed, undecided whether to be wholly vexed or wholly miserable, but 
there was no time for either. 

“ Now, children,” said Madame, briskly, “we have to make Mademoiselle 
into a poppy! ‘Take out her lilies, Merced; and Lola, bring your cucudlos.” 

The cucullo is a beetle—a firefly beetle, with three !arge lamps of pale green- 
yellow light—a light so clear that I read some of the fine print in a New York 
“ Tribune,” at midnight, by the aid of one beetle imprisoned under a tumbler. 

The beetles are harmless, tame, and Lola had a large basket in which she 
kept quite a number of these odd pets munching away upon finely-cut sugar-cane. 
They will glow in the daytime if flung for a few minutes into a basin of cold 
water. The ladies use them for decorative purposes, the beetles possessing a 
loop of cord, or muscle, upon the back, quite superfluous unless for their painless 
attachment upon dresses or head gear; though, possibly, they are the creature’s 
guards against snapping themselves in twain, for they are always going off in 
dull, heavy snaps. The children soon had Lola’s living jewels gleaming among 
the ruffles on the front of my dress, and would have affixed them to the corsage 
and sleeves, but I could not have them quite so near me. 

“ Something more,” said Madame ; “ what ornaments have you?” 

“ A few pearls that were my mother’s, aad my grandmother’s emeralds, but 
I’ve never worn the emeralds.” 

“ Get them, please.” 

By this time 1 had entered into the spirit of the travesty. I ran to my room, 
and quickly brought thence a tiny locked box of treasures. My grandmother’s 
set had necklace, bracelets, and earrings. I clasped on the necklace and brace-. 
lets, but the earrings were useless ; you know my ears were never pierced. Quel 
dommage! But I’ve dressed for a play before. “ String, please, Rosario!” and 
deftly Rosario ties them on. I ran my fingers through my hair, loosened tke 
crisp waves into a mass of crazy fluff, then turned to Madame: “Shall I do?” 

Madame looked at me reflectively—* The box of feather flowers, Rosario.” 

Then, after a little excavation, “See how well I can match your toilette!” 
and she produced a peacock’s eye-feather fan and coronal. Rosario bound the 
barbaric fillet around the fluff, the fan was hung at my wrist, and we returned 
triumphantly to the parlor. I swept M. le Comte a profound courtesy: “ Poca- 
hontas, at your service, Monsieur!” and “Va four la princesse/” answered 
Monsieur, bowing as profoundly. I have since heard no further nonsense about 
lilies, save from Lola, to whom I am Lily-Queen, Honey-Sweet, Angel-Lamb, ete., 
of fond foolishness. 

Other external diversions than our drives we had not many. Mme. Herrera 
makes no social or ceremonious visits, though she is a charming hostess, and 
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we had a good many guests in a quiet, informal way. Occasionally I was sent 
with the children to pay acall, or Josefina begged me to accompany her; but 
curiosity once sated, 1 found the duty even more tiresome than victims report it 
athome. We were to go to M. le Comte’s coffee estate in July, and from this 
trip 1 anticipated the greatest pleasure—a pleasure yet in anticipation, if any- 
where. My disappointment was ordered in this way. The convent school year 
eloses in mid-July, and on one of the last days of examination week fell Ma 
Mére Serrano’s féte, which teachers and pupils wished to celebra‘e this year with 
unusual magnificence. Soon after 1 came Mme. Brace asked me to write a little 
play, that should be an especial compliment to Ma Mére, suggesting that I 
should base it on some heroic and dramatic incident in the life of a name saint. 
For a long time I searched fruitlessly (the things I said of Alban Butler !); but 
finally M. Herrera found what I needed in the Greek Martyrology, and with his 
advice as to construction, and Mme. Brace’s aid in the choruses, a tolerably am- 
bitious affair was at last achieved. 

Merced and Lola were invited to take parts ; I was to contribute a little music 
and some help in costuming ; we attended rehearsals ; and all went bravely until, 
a week before the momentous day, Mme. Giardini, one of the overworked music- 
teachers, broke down, took to her bed, and Ma Mére, who knew nothing of the 
piot against her, or any uncommon strain of labor, assigned a great part of Mme. 
G.’s pupils to poor Mme. Brace. What a perplexed, despairing stage manager 
I found next day, when I went to smuggle in a quantity of scenic material ! 
Little white, bright-eyed bit of fragility, she dropped upon a seat after greeting 
me, told me the disastrous complication, ending with, “And yesterday I was so 
dazed with contriving, and beating time all day (1 dd want to thump it, some- 
times !), that at night in the refectory, when we were all standing at table before 
supper, | put up my hand to cross myself, counted one, two, three, four! and 
burst into an hysterical giggle in the midst of the Benedicite.” 

“Dear Mme. Brace! I hope you did not have a dreadful penance for that ?” 

“The penance is not to see the way to manage about our play, but Ma Mére 
herself had to laugh a little when I told her at recreation what set me off.” 

The end of it all was that Mme. Herrera came to the rescue, arranged with 
Ma Mére that the children and myself should be guests at the convent that last 
school week as a bright change for us ; and while Merced and Lola attended the 
classes I helped Mme. B. every moment, openly with the music and covertly with 
our drama; and after a deal of hiding, scouting, skurrying, everybody’s every 
spare minute filled with needle, scissors, and paste-pot, a perfect fever of excite- 
ment among the actors, the great evening came—went off with acclamation. Ma 
Mére gave us a little collation, and was as sweet and pleased as she could be, 
though declaring that she was conscious of being a good deal managed at the 
last. Next morning we were to return home ; but I woke with a headache, went 
to mass in the chapel only to lean with shut eyes against a pillar, and returned 
to my bed to rest there from the intolerable straining asunder of all my joints, 
and the heavy baggage wagon rolling up my spine and discharging its load 
with incessant crash into my brain, until the carriage came. The carriage came 
and went without me, however, for Ma Mére, on hearing of my symptoms, had 
had Dr. Alvareda speedily introduced at my bedside, and though he benevolently 
assured me it was “feu de chose,” yet no sooner was he gone than I was taken 
to the infirmary, installed in one of the white cots, and then Ma Mére herself ap- 
peared armed with a glass of almond oil and a saucer of sliced lemon. Almond 
oil! Multiply the horrors of our childish foe, castor oil, by one hundred, and 
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you would have this nauseous draught. Over and over again had I assured Sis 
ter Margaret, the infirmarian, that not one drop of this detestable fluid should 
ever cross my lips, let my peril be never so great. Hence the apparition of Ma 
Mere. 

Frightened at myself, I was still beginning a feeble revolt that Ma Mére 
quelled at once: “ // faut la boire, mon enfant!” 

I swallowed desperately, but the tumbler was like the widow’s cruse, bottom- 
less, exhaustless ! 

“Since you give me almond oil I must have yellow fever, Ma Mére?” 

“You have a fever; but we have met it so promptly that if you are very good 
and make no resistance to the remedies ordered, I shall not feel serious alarm 
about it. Must I come each time for the oil, or will you take it from Sister Mar- 
garet ?” 

I promised submission, but was quite sure I had yellow fever ; and the morn- 
ing’s experience, a glass of oil every fifteen minutes until I had taken nine, only 
served to confirm the conviction. I felt no fear, however, only an intense stupor 
that I begged piteously not to be roused from. ‘“ How can | get well if you keep 
waking me all the time?” By night I had wandered off into oblivion, where I 
remained mostly for eight days, coming helplessly back then to find myself a 
general wreck, my legs from the knee to the ankle half covered with huge dressed 
blisters, my head shaven, ghostly fingers that I knew would never have force to 
strike another note, and a lack of rallying power that gave great anxiety. Indeed, 
my life ought to be one well worti while, so many and so constant were the prayers 
for me then. Mme. Herrera enlisted, besides, her whole round of poor pension- 
ers; but I told her she had but little faith in her “spiritual machinery,” as she 
termed it, so many and so ingenious were the merely human bolsters she was 
always thinking of for the poor body. M. le Comte sent a barrel of lemons, 
limes, and varieties of orange, for drinks, and reed-birds every day ; but with all 
effort and will it was a month before I could walk to the chapel to hear the “ Mag- 
nificat ” chanted for my recovery. I was still so forlorn and nervous that I dreaded 
any change or movement, and begged Mme. Herrera to wait no longer, but go te 
the country, leaving me to complete my convalescence in the convent, all still 
and lonely in its vacation solitude. This was done, and four more weeks I had 
of quiet and rest before the noisy crowd returned to people the great dormitories 
and long galleries, and ] came back to meet my children and begin work, I had 
heard from them frequently, and I must copy here one of Lola’s little outpour- 
ings. It is addressed externally, “ Mademoiselle Saint Laura,” and runs thus: 


DARLING MLLE. Laura: I have now two dollars a month, and Merced has three, 
With this in six months I could get a Semana Santa, a bigger Blessed Virgin for Rosa- 
rio’s altar, and no end of caramels. Couldn’t you come now? Please, Mademoiselle, for 
I am wearying to see you. When people have dear, dear mademoiselles, I don’t think 
they ever ought to have to do without them. I run almost forever here, and then Victo- 
ria and I curl up in the bushes and fall asleep. That's pretty nice, but it isn’t my made- 
moiselle. 

I have got your name on cologned paper in my desk, and a piece of a roach that I 
found in your workbox one day when you were so sick that I had to go lay my head on it to 
ery a little. I’m afraid you won’t love me—mamma punished me, and Aunt Josefina said I 
was a disgusting little savage—but I should feel better to confess it, and, Mademoiselle, I 
did eat just a little piece of the roach when I found him. I wanted to do it for you, some- 
how! It wasn’t so very dreadful, if I didn’t see it. He was pretty dry! 

I kept this other piece. Do you think I ought to tell mamma, or throw it away? You 
see he was in your box! Anyway I could be good if I could see you. Good-by. Some 
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Diago boys come here to play, and they’ve torn up two of my white jackets, I am your 
loving little pupil, 
DOLorREs. 

P. S.—Laura, my saint, my guardian angel! what shall I do without you? At night I 
could cry myself to death for you. If you come you'll make me so happy. I try to be 
good, so that you will never be disapointed [her one error] in me. Li!y-queen, when I 
went to bed I was crying for you, and I called my guardian angel to come to me to lay its 
hand on my forehead and send me to sleep; then all my sadness went away, and I fell 
fast asleep. Sometimes I shut my eyes and think you are by me, but not speaking, and I 
kiss the air, and sometimes I feel as if I really kissed your hand. Mamina is going to 
give me a pink silk instead of that blue one. r 

Dearest Mademoiseile’s dear little D. H. 


Do not quite shut your heart to this poor pet when you come to her roach that 
was “pretty dry”! I don’t think another will ever receive similar honors, and 
for this one, why the manifesting affection in wild, extravagant, even revolting 
ways seems to be wholly a “chose du pays,” and the idea must have come to her 
in the air. In the convent, despite that controlling atmosphere of order and dis- 
cipline, they have all the trouble in the world to repress like annoying demon- 
Strations on the part of pupils—passionate invocations, “ Light of my eyes!” 
“Heart of my heart!” “Blessing of my life!” the fervent kissing of floating 
veil ends; a stolen solitary hair worn as an amulet; the surreptitious quaffing of 
water in which beloved fingers have been dipped, etc., etc. 

If you ask me if the fire is as intense and constant as its flame is furious, 
Mme. Herrera says yes, but I—I take the liberty to doubt. Yet I love my little 
Lola dearly, though occasionally lightning flashes from out our serene sky, and 
there is rolling of thunder. The other day, for instance, I was reading in the 
front court after dinner, and Merced, near me, was making dodéches. There came 
a sound as of a volante leaving the house, and following it Lola’s voice raised in 
a tempest of wild cries. 1 sprang up and ran to the parlor door opening on the 
Street. On the piazza stood /a Petite, or rather jumped and stamped /a fetite, 
her face colorless with passion, her hands clutching angrily at her short hair, all 
the while crying, ‘Wicked mamma! wicked mamma!” 

“Why, Lola!” I said, “ what ever is the matter?” 

“Mamma would n’t take me! She’s gone with grandpapa, and would n’t 
take me! Wicked mamma!” 

I looked at her quietly a moment or two, then repeated, “IVicked mamma!” 
and taking her hand would have led her into the house ; but she broke away from 
me, rushed to a column, and clasping it screamed, “ Porch, fall down on me! I 
want to die right off! Fall down on me, porch!” and there I was obliged to 
leave her until she had worn herself out. 

For this ebullition the small damsel was very properly punished by being 
sent to Coventry, but this anguish was so unbearable to her that we had to re- 
store her to her nestling-place in our life lest she should dissolve like another 
Undine. Still, loving little heart that ’tis! she is not likely to forget such misery 
speedily. 


Don Manuel, from whom no news had been heard during his absence, only 
returned yesterday. After sitting some time with his sisters in the house, he 
came down the garden, where we were at lessons, to greet his nieces. Bowing 
to me, he spoke te them first, talked to them a moment or two while they kissed 
and clung about him, then came toward me. But it was only to stand speechless 
so long that I had to break the awkward silence with some inanity concerning 
his voyage, and Mme. Herrera’s anxiety about his return. 
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“Yes,” he answered me, “but, Mother of Heaven! how fearfully ill you have 
been! And I not to knowit! Why, you might have died! Are you sure 
you are really getting better, stronger? Was ever any one so pale before?” 
Lola came happily to the rescue. 

“Yes, but she didn’t die, Uncle Manuelito. And of course she’s better; 
why, she plays almost every evening now, and sings just a little bit. And isn’t 
she a nice baby with her little blue cap, and such funny little fuzzy hair?” 

“ Sefiorita,” went on Don Manuel, quite heedless of Lola, “when I went 
away it was like tearing the heart from out my body, and your cruel indifference 
made it a thousand fold worse; but I can see now that God was very good to 
me in giving me strength to remove myself fora time. In my unconsciousness 
of your suffering and danger I was spared a horrible agony.” 

“God was very good to me too, Sefior de Avilez,” I answered, “for I was 
mostly unconscious of pain, and if I had died it would have been just where I 
should always wish to die—in a little infirmary bed at the Sacred Heart. Where 
else could I go to than heaven from there ?” 

“ Your illness has not changed you wholly, Sefiorita ; I recognize the evasive 
tact, the discreet prudence, the want of compassion for misery of which you 
have no personal knowledge, familiar to me; but 1 ovght to warn you that all 
these will not avail you now. I have returned with what I had not when I left, 
a settled purpose, and, Sefiorita, I am not to be trifled with.” 

“Sefior de Avilez will permit me to say that the language of menace from 
any lips is unfamiliar to me, and if he will kindly read utter indifference for what 
he is pleased to accept as trifling, discretion, wise tact, there need be no further 
misconception.” 

“] beg your pardon, Sefiorita; I have, indeed, gone beyond all bounds, but 
your calmness and coldness madden me quite. It is so horribly unjust to single 
me out of this whole household as an object of dislike! Do not disclaim; have 
I not watched you here many months? Have I not seen your perfect courtesy 
to strangers ? your graceful deference to Sefior Herrera? your affectionate man- 
ner toward my sister? your sweetness with these children? your playful fond- 
ness for your pets? Do not the very slaves adore you? and have I not over and 
over again bitterly envied them the gracious words and pleasant looks you spare 
them without stint?) Howcan I have deserved that to me alone you should 
falsify your whole self? Is my devotion such an offence that I need quite be 
thrust out of your charity? It is frightfully unjust, Sefiorita! and worse than 
all the rest to endure.” 

“This is persecution, Sefior, and as ungenerous as it is unavailing. And, 
pardon me! but it is really necessary that we should continue our lessons now.” 

Without another word Don Manuel left us, and I hoped my words had been 
decisive enough to forbid any renewal of this most disagreeable subject, but I 
hoped quite vainly. Last evening my cousin came to pay his farewell visit. (1 
have forgotten to say what a fortune I’ve inherited—some kindred! a whole 
cousin all to myself! He is Raoul de Koegnet, a young French officer on board 
the French man-of-war “ L’Abeille,” which has been lying here in harbor more 
than a month. He found Eléonore at the convent in Manhattanville, when they 
were in New York, and she gave him notes to Ma Mére Serrano and myself. I 
believe he thought at first he had an idiot for a cousin, for I was nearly speech- 
less with the joy of having some one who really belonged to me; but he’s 
changed his mind, and if he’s half as fond and proud of me, as I am of him I’m 
quite content. H¢e is tall, large, and blond like the d'Hauterives, with blue eyes 
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instead of our brown or hazel ones, has a charming mellow voice, which he uses 
in singing with great taste and feeling, though with little culture, is fearfully well 
educated, and withal is brimming over with mischief and gayety. He bas been 
a good deal at the house, and they all like him, even Josefina, who is gracious 
on ne peut plus. M. Herrera has been so kind in procuring all sorts of pleasant 
privileges for him that Raoui quite raves over his Cuban Cid, as he calls him.) 

He came to dinner, and we had afterward a very pleasant evening in the par- 
lor, with talk, music, etc., no one being present save the family, including Mon- 
sieur, and a brother officer of Raoul’s. 

After playing and singing a good while, 1 felt a little tired, and went to sit 
with the children at one of the long windows, leaving Raoul at the piano, where 
he amused himself and us with all manner of songs, student catches, war lyrics, 
folk songs, etc. After a while he stopped and fell to rummaging among the 
music, and presently came over to me with Josefina’s guitar in his hand. 

“Ts this yours, cousin? May I use it?” 

“Tt is Mademoiselle Josefina’s. If she allows?” 

Permission was accorded with a “ Certainly,” and one of la Sefiorita’s sweet- 
est smiles. 

Raoul slipped the ribbon over his neck. ‘ What shall it be?” 

“A doleful French romaunt, Sir Troubadour,” I exclaimed. “ My education 
has been neglected, and | scarcely know a ballad in my mother tongue.” 

“Very well. You are to be my imprisoned ladye fair, and 1 shall sing at 
your lattice.” Here he had to explain to Lola what was a troubadour, and what 
he proposed to do, and then, to her infinite delight, he went out on the piazza, 
and kneeling on one knee just outside our window, our modern troubadour sang 
his ditty. As he finished— 

*“A guerdon! a guerdon! O belle dame sans merci!” cried Raoul. 

I took a spray of jasmine from the cluster at my throat and slipped it through 
the window-bars, and Raoul, carrying out our play, kissed my finger tips rever- 
ently and hid the spray in his bosom. I clapped my hands, and I believe some- 
body cried “ Bravo!” but I only remember clearly the next instant seeing Raoul 
forced violently back against the wall in his half-kneeling position, Don Manu- 
el’s grasp at his breast, and hearing Don Manuel’s voice in a low, savage 
“Give up the flowers !” 

As the demand was in Spanish, Raoul looked at him confounded for a mo- 
ment, then struggled to his feet, shook himself free, and looked round in angry 
bewilderment for an explanation. 

M. Herrera stepped quickly forward. Well carried out!” he exclaimed in 
French. “The angry father or brother falls tooth and nail upon the gallant 
troubadour!” And rapidly in Spanish to Don Manuel, “ Bravissimo! De 
Avilez ; who would have dreamed of your being so good an actor ?” 

“ Actor! 1?” Don Manuel began ; but either M. Herrera’s glance or his own 
consciousness of the brutality of his position stopped him, and he looked tolera- 
bly composed and indifferent, as Raoul, after a cool regard or two, accepted M. 
Herrera’s cue and reéntered the room. But Mme. Herrera looked very disturbed 
and uneasy, and half started as if to follow Don Manuel when he presently left 
the parlor ; and though she remained, it was all such an effort that I was glad 
when my cousin and his friend rose to take leave. Leading me aside for some 
last words, Raoul said: 

“ How about that little Spanish cat, ma cousine ? Ido not like to think you 
are within reach of such claws as that. It is not proper. Emile I know would 
not suffer it, and I am not sure I ought——” 
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“Emile is not my guardian, and as for you, mon cousin, | suppose you will 
soon dictate fate for a pair of blue eyes you have told me about, but I give you 
no such power. I don’t fear the claws overmuch. Make yourself easy; 1 shall 
be taken care of.” 

“ Yes, but I want to know how. You, a d’Hauterive, to be here! Our ship 
has not sailed yet ; the insolent!” 

“ Raoul,” | interrupted, “if I believed you capable of dragging your cousin’s 
name into a disgraceful brawl, I own I should feel that outrage keenly. Promise 
me that you will not spoil all the delight I have had in my new-found cousin by 
any unfriendly encounter with Sefior de Avilez. You surely will not do me so 
unkind a service?” 

“If [ promise, may I ask, Laure, of what nature is the interest--——’ 

“ No, sir, you may not ask. You may obey a lady for once unquestioning, 
and you may say adieu to me, and a thousand pretty things to Emile when you 
shall see him for and of his unknown sister.” 

M. Herrera proffered seats in his carriage, and in a moment or two more they 
were gone. 

This morning I have not seen Don Manuel, and Mme. Herrera, though very 
quiet, seems otherwise as usual. 


October 8th.—Two little weeks! and yet how much has been crowded into 
them. For our troubles are all ended, as it seems, and our various destinies 
ordered. And what do you guess? No, do not guess, for you can never imag 
ine what has befallen me, and I wish myself to tell you all—no, a tithe of my hap 
piness. 

But stay abroad yet another year; pray, pray stay abroad, for I am comirg 
to look at you my fill, to kiss you, and to say much, much that I can never write. 
Ah, that speedy by-and-by ! 

So briefly, then, now: 

On the evening of the day I wrote last, Mme. Herrera asked me to drive 
with her, and quite by ourselves we went out—along the seashore, I believe .t was. 

Then for the first time she spoke to me of Don Manuel’s feeling for me, its 
unhappy manifestations, etc. 

I hardly know what I answered—that I begged her not to speak uf it—that 
it would pass away, [ was sure of it—it could but be a brief and unfortunate 
caprice, of which it hurt me to hear. To this Madame assented ; she too be- 
lieved it to be only a transient diversion of her brother’s profound melancholy ; 
she could not feel otherwise, having the strongest interior conviction that his 
vocation was toward the priesthood; and then assuring me that she had always 
known that I regarded Don Manuel simply with kindly indifference, she ended 
with telling me that he insisted upon an interview with me—in her pres- 
ence if | would not otherwise grant it. I was extremely loath to see him—refused 
over and over; but Madame gently insisted that it would be wisest and kindest, 
that I might possibly use my influence for a great good, and that God would 
surely bless the sacrifice made in His intention. I yielded finally, and gavea 
half promise ; but oh, what a coward I was next morning, and how fervently I 
prayed that its fulfilment might not be required of me! You think me hard of 
heart perhaps, but I cou/d not have an atom of sympathy; how could I have when 
I felt it such a horrible sin for him to think he loved me, and was so terrified at 
his violence? But, ref, I saw him—in M. Herrera’s presence, as Madame at 
the last moment implored me, but I was consoled, knowing that she would spend 
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the time in her oratory, on her knees. It was aterribleinterview. You can im- 
agine what Don Manuel said and urged, and I at first contented myself with ree 
iterating that I did not love him, that I never should do so, and that further 
words were useless ; but his persistence and menaces finally roused me to say 
that he might feel what he pleased, in such feeling I had no concern save that it 
should never more be obtruded upon me; that such language from the lips of 
one in his position was to me simply revolting and sacrilegious in the very last 
degree. He grew excessively pale, begged me to explain, and seating himself 
listened in perfect silence while I, with shocked and more Christian impulse, 
spoke out my whole heart in the matter in more gracious words my guardian 
angel gave me. When I had ended he sat silent several minutes, then rose, and 
after a painful effort or two said: 

“ This then was my hindrance, Sefiorita? I thank you for telling me. The 
truth is not so cruel as I had believed, though I know you do not intend it in 
mercy. I thank you more than all for this opportunity, and I leave you now to 
discover for myself if your instinct has been true, or horribly false.” 

It was not too soon, for I was shaking like a leaf, dizzy, and everything grow- 
ing dark—my illness has left me such a baby. 1 did not faint, however, though I 
was in that border-land of reality and phantasm, where an utterly impossible Mon- 
sieur kneeling beside my chair was the most natural presence in the world; but a 
little later, when I opened my eyes again, it was wildly strange to find a stately 
Cuban Cid bending over me with troubled face, while he fanned me and held a 
handkerchief dipped in iced water to my forehead. 

“1 would not call the servants,” he said; and I murmured awkward thanks, 
said I was grown achild again ; and he answered—ah, what I cannot repeat, even 
to you! 

, I said it was all settled, did I not? How? Do you dream, now? I hope 
you do, and yes, it zs Monsieur! d/o Sieur in veriest truth. 

Do not ask me more. I cannot write of him; rather I should never cease 
writing of him, and so must hush. 

To think of M. Herrera’s loving me / 

You will say, as Ma Mére Serrano has done, that there is great disparity; yes, 
and over and over I count it all up: his wisdom, my folly—all in short that goes 
to make M. Herrera and Laure d’Hauterive ; and you cannot think how I rejoice 
in the one inequality where my side of the balance is heaviest—age. Not that 
I care about my youth, but he does, and the world does, and youth and love are 
all my little treasure. He says we are June and October, and I answer, Where’s 
the difference in the tropics ? and elsewhere October’s the crown of the year. 

There is no opposition; there has been no word of unkindness. Mme. Her- 
rera says if she has a doubt, it is for my sake; that they gain so much, it seems 
selfish ; and already she is full of plans. M. Herrera goes North in a few days 
to see Eléonore. He will return in February, and toward the last of the month 
we are to be married. I stay with Mme. Herrera, and shall complete my year 
of teaching, under strong protest. But I choose it; ’tis the one drawback, leav- 
ing, for a time, my Lola. 

Then Madame will place the children at the convent, and take for herself a 
house so near that she can attend many of the offices—be an uncloistered nun, 
she says. And already she begins to wear a white band across her forehead, 
a handkerchief arranged cap-wise beneath her heavy mantilla, and M. Herrera 
salutes her as Mother Abbess. 

Don Manuel has been in the country until yesterday, at one of his estates, 
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and when he returned it was only to make arrangements for a longer absence. 
This morning I saw him at early mass at Belen, and Madame says he was there 
all forenoon, and I see that she hopes. He has not been told our most startling 
news ; Madame thought silence best. 

Three days of my last week I am to spend at the convent in*Retreat. It was 
Ma Mére who suggested it—one sweet holy office and memory more of my girl- 
hood’s shelter. 

Mme. Brace says Ma Mére is pleased, really; that it is she who is furious ; 
that my place at the convent was all ready—sacristine and choir leader—and 
this new turning is alla mistake. But I promise her my voice and aid for all 
things, and we make peace, and after all I am a little sad. Is it strange? M. 
Herrera says no ; that he feels a little frightened himself, as if he had committed 
theft in a cloister garden. But we are at peace and rest away, way down, and 
so 

Josefina goes abroad with us in February! It had to be, and you are not to 
pity me. I am too happy to remember what is best forgotten, and Josefina is so 
suave now—nay, suavissima / 

Pray for me very especially during my three days’ Retreat—the 2oth, 21st, 
and 22d February. Take now my heart and help yourself, and, beloved Angie, 

Till we meet ! 
LAURE D’HAUTERIVE. 
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EN may be banished, and a blood-price set, 
| \ | Tracking their helpless steps in every land, 
Arming against their life each base man’s hand ; 
But light, and air, and memory are met 
In holy league to-help and save them yet 
From all of death which souls cannot withstand. 
The subtlest cruelty which ever planned 
Can never make them pray they may forget, 
Because they are forgotten. They may go, 
Driven of earth and tossed by salt sea’s foam, 
Till every breath one slow, dull pain become— 
It is not exile. 

Only exiles know: 

Nor distance makes, nor nearness saves the blow: 
The exile had of exile died, at home. 


GREAT MALVERN, ENGLAND, Dec. 15, 1869. 
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THE PROPAGANDA. 





S the traveller enters the Piazza di Spagna—that little colony of great for- 
eigners, and round which cluster all sorts of dealers in coins, odjets de ver- 
tu, statuary, antiques, etc., from the artistic Castellani downward—he perceives, 
at the rear of the column erected to commemorate the definition of the Immacu- 
late Conception in 1854, a plain, unpretentious edifice, near which flaunts the 
French tricolor, and the arms of Great Britain adorn a large and sombre palazzo. 
This is the College of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide. A stone over the 
entrance informs him that in the year of our Lord 1662 Gregory XV., Pontifex 
Maximus, erected this edifice for the diffusion of Christian knowledge through- 
out the world. Here, as from a centre, radiates all the missionary enterprise of 
Roman Catholicism. From the farthest shores of the Pacific to the heights of 
the Himalayas, iis infiuence is felt ; felt too by the haughtiest prelate that ever 
wielded a crosier and the humblest pupil-teacher inaday school. It penetrates to 
the councils of monarchs and the senates of nations, as well as the family con- 
clave and the secrets of the closet. When the Pontiff on Easter Day gives his 
benediction to the city and to the world, #rdzs et ordis, itisno vain boast. From 
Rome, one astute brain manages the Catholic world. 

I have already recorded my experiences on becoming acquainted with this 
functionary for the first time, as well as a general description of the building.* 
Let us now endeavor to epitomize in this paper some of the vast plans of action 
which the Propaganda lays down for itself; plans which each successive Prefect 
augments according to his ability and zeal for the good of the Church. The ven- 
erable white-haired prelate, Cardinal Franzoni, who presided over this college 
when I first knew it, has passed away. His whilom secretary—since created a 
Cardinal—Barnabo, rules in his stead. He is a man of thorough devotion to 
the Ultramontane cause, suitable obstinacy, not too much learning, and with a 
keen eye to business, and marvellous administrative talent. Never calculated 
to win deep affection ; a person with whom it is impossible for the most imagina- 
tive to associate a love passage or a romance ;'an astute lawyer, a zealous plod- 
der, seeing only one object in life for which he will make any sacrifice, he seems ' 
the fit man for the place. Cardinal Barnabo is assisted by a secretary of his 
own choice, Monsignor Jacobini, in every way a counterpart of his master, whose 
successor he will be. Looking at both the Prefect and his aid, you recall the as- 
tonishment of Goldsmith’s rustics: “ Still the wonder grew that one small 
head could carry all he knew.” This I think will be obvious when we consider 
the multifarious ramifications of the society. 

Its principal objects as narrated in its charter are, education of missionaries 
for foreign countries, maintenance of recent converts, the publication of books in 
various languages, and “all things whatsoever conducive to the propagation of the 
doctrines of the Holy Roman Church.” It has a body of students, distinguished 
by their scarlet sashes, who are trained for missions to the most remote coun- 
tries. At their recreation time you may hear a perfect Babel of conversation. 
There is a negro talking to a Mexican, a Maronite from Lebanon with a Copt. 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Americans, all have their national colleges, and 


* See Tue Gavaxy for January, 1870, 
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yet are found here. China, India, in fact almost every nation under heaven has 
here a representative. On Epiphany there is speech-making in the hall, and in 
the days of the late Cardinal Mezzofanti there was one listener who understood 
nearly all he heard ; but it will be long ere such another arises. 

Surprise is sometimes expressed at the lack of culture in Romish missiona- 
ries. This is by no means strange. A boy who has never wandered beyond 
the enchanted circle of the Hartz, being useless for anything else, but having a 
talent for saying his beads, is supposed to have a vocation to the priesthood. 
His friends interest the curé and the bishop, and a subscription is got up, enough 
to send him in the cheapest way to Rome. He has his open letter of commen- 
dation written in Latin, which secures him guidance on his way. He is addressed 
like a consignment of goods “ To Cardinal Barnabo.” I remember once seeing 
1) four such specimens. They wore sabots stuffed with straw, coarse homespun, 

and carried a general appearance of grease and lager. It would have puzzled 
Gall to detect the bump of piety in them; but these were the raw material of 
missionaries whose pattern is Francis Xavier. They are not learned, except in 
sufficient Latin to say mass intelligibly and pass ordination. Their idea of con- 
version is to baptize; their display of the glory of the gospel is by rosaries, pic- 
tures, and crucifixes. ‘ We like this,” said a Buddhist to one such, “ for all the 
barbarians are becoming Buddhists.” Any means are at the missionary’s dis- 
cretion, if the gross total of his converts increases. As to their sincerity or 
conviction, that is quite another thing. Equipped with two suits of clothes, a 
breviary, vestments for mass, a chalice and paten and crucifix, a consecrated 
slab for an altar, and a warm cloak, the newly-ordained priest is sent wher- 
ever the Prefect determines. It is a question of want of men, not of the fitness 
j of the men sent. The mission field is mapped out before him, and he disposes 
of his available forces where he can to the best advantage numerically. You 
will find the phlegmatic Teuton, equally with the ardent Asiatic, fired by one im- 
pulse—success. They will convert, and be heard of as successful men by their 
old tutors and the Prefect. Ignorant, uncultivated, boorish, unacquainted with 
the commonest forms of society, but yet zealous almost to frenzy, brave, deter- 
mined, undaunted, they are the men the Propaganda can use. Every year, many 
a youth goes to certain death from yellow fever in Sierra Leone, to pestilen- 
tial lagoons in southern India, and to the treachery and cruelty of Japan and 

China ; but he cannot look back or ask why. 

This is but one of the many cares of the Propaganda. We will endeavor to 

give the heads of the foremost. 

A second is EDUCATION, in schools, colleges, and convents. The Prefect 
is perfectly amicable with the Jesuits, and adopts their educational plans. The 
Roman College is entirely under their sway, from divinity and humanity classes 
to rudimentary Latin. Théy turn out clever men at times, but it is despite their 
system. They seem to suspect that every boy is radically bad, and will make an 
evil use of knowledge. Consequently, to enroll him in a confraternity, to make 
him a precocious religious prig, is far more advantageous in their eyes than turn- 
ing him out a good linguist or general scholar. The late Dr. Arnold ruled that 
it is prejudicial to a boy’s morals to let him see you suspect him of evil. The 
Jesuit acts on the reverse supposition. In Rome, the Jesuit system of education 
is at the root of popular ignorance and precocious vice. But in countries like 
Great Britain, France, and the United States, other tactics must be adopted, 
Here a public opinion more or less hostile to and suspicious of Rome reacts 
upon the emissaries of the Propaganda. It has long sought to underrate the 
quality of Protestant education, by causing the public to believe that z¢s seminaries 
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are purer than those of non-Catholics, and impart a higher religious training. 
Just here is the secret of the success of convents. Protestants send their chil- 
dren to convents, in doubt of other schools. It seeks to gain pecuniary support 
from its avowed enemies, and, cautiously creeping step by step, to obtain the 
entire rule in educational matters. It held this rule in Italy until the dissolution 
of monasteries brought to light its great evils. It was found that almost every 
cent left for secular education had been perverted to religious uses. Let it be 
carefully examined, and the plan of the Propaganda which it is now sought to 
carry out in Ireland, Great Britain, the United States, and France, viz., to subvert 
all scientific and secular education to purely religious training, is the most dan- 
gerous weapon yet forged by Cardinal Barnabo. 

A specimen of the style of religious training in Catholic schools may be fitting- 
ly given here by way of parenthesis. The Rev. J. Furniss, a Redemptorist father, 
published one of a series of tracts addressed to children, in 1864, “permissu su- 
periorum,” which are widely circulated in this country. It is a description of 
hell, skilfully adapted to fill the untrained mind of childhood with indelible ter- 
ror. The visions of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Theresa, and the profane 
speculations of St. Bonaventure, are gravely related as absolute facts. Hell is 
4,000 miles below the surface of the earth, is illimitable in extent, and filled with 
dark fire and sulphur. The Devil is a huge horned monster breathing fire, fas- 
tened to a beam with chains of red-hot iron, and waited upon by millions of little 
devils, whom he despatches to the four quarters of the globe, to tempt children 
to sin. If a little spark of hell fire, less than a pin’s head, were thrown into the 
ocean, “in one moment it would dry up all the waters of the ocean and set the 
whole world in a blaze.” So, “if one single body was taken out of hell and laid 
on the earth, in that same moment every living creature on the earth would sicken 
and die, such is the smell of death from one body in hell.” An eternity of burn- 
ing, choking, drowning, flogging, and fighting in this abode of horrors is prom- 
ised to all children who neglect mass, confession, and catechism, and do not obey 
their priests. 

Third is THE CONGREGATION OF THE INDEX. This is a choice engine of 
the Propaganda. It seeks not only to leaven the Protestant mind with the prin- 
ciples of Trent, but to repress any contrary development in the minds of Cath- 
olics. It is as opposed to liberalism as to Anglicanism. Monsignor Maret and 
“ Janus” are on a level with Dr. Pusey and Henry Ward Beecher. The reader 
may not be aware of the modus operandi of the famous Congregation of the 
Index. There is a prohibition against heretical books and books considered of 
a dangerous tendency to either morals or doctrine. The catalogue of books 
prohibited to indiscriminate reading is called “ Index Prohibitory.” In the case 
of other books which are considered partially erroneous, or in need of revision, 
the “Index Expurgatory” is provided. This sets forth what passages are to be 
expunged or altered so that they shall become innocuous. It is presided over 
by a cardinal with a staff of secretaries. It is used generally as a means of 
fighting liberalism. When a book cannot be answered, and is becoming popu- 
lar, it is placed on the Index. “Suppose it is,” I hear a Protestant say, “what 
then?” To read it becomes a mortal sin, which unabsolved will incur damna- 
tion. This was the action of the Propaganda in the case of Mr. Ffoulkes, Bishop 
Maret, and “Janus.” It is not necessary that a book should be intrinsically bad, 
if its author is a heretic or suspected. All books written by Protestants, from 
the orthodox version of the Holy Bible to the smallest tract of the Methodists, 
are prohibited. It takes a wider range still. It supposes science is secretly 
inimical. Bossuet describes a heretic as “one who has an opinion.” The 
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Syllabus (proposition 13) defines as erroneous those who think “the method 
and principles whereby the ancient scholastic doctors cultivated theology are 
unsuited to the necessities of our time and the progress of the sciences.” Casu- 
istry, which at various times has condoned every crime conceived by a depraved 
imagination, was the principal method of the ancient scholastic doctors. Against 
this, science and decency protest ; ergo, science and decency ought to be placed 
on the Index. The works of Bacon, Locke, Laplace, Galileo, Newton, Hum- 
boldt, Goethe, Schiller, Milton, Dante, Leibnitz, and nearly all great modern 
names in science and belles-lettres are on the Index. In one compartment— 
among a choice collection of literary filth and moral garbage, seemingly gath- 
ered by some one anxious to find how low human nature had sunk—I found the 
Bible of King James and Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity” side by side with 
the “Decameron” and “ Pantagruel.” Yet it is by reading the writings of 
Protestants that Romanists achieve a reputation for learning. If a priest con- 
fines himself strictly to the literature prescribed by the Index, he can never 
emerge from a state of gross ignorance. Of course such a mental condition is 
best suited to the Propaganda, which seeks passive obedience, not thoughtful 
acquiescence from moral conviction. ‘You have no business to think,” said 
Cardinal Franzoni to the writer: “we think for you.” 

When a book is placed on the “ Index Prohibitory,” this is the order of pro- 
cedure: The Cardinal Prefect appoints some doctor of divinity to read it and 
mark the passages which controvert the doctrines and discipline of the Church, 
His conduct in this particular is guided by certain standard regulations, First, 
if a book is ostensibly hostile to the Holy See, and written by a Protestant or 
schismatic, it is Jrima facie condemnable, because the writer’s mind may be 
supposed more or less under Satanical influences. In such cases, reading is 
quite formal. Second, if a book is ostensibly hostile, but written by a Catholic, 
for instance “ Janus,” it is to be carefully examined, to ascertain whether it has 
indications of a state of mind in the author meriting excommunication, major or 
minor, or /afa sententia, according as these indications point to a permanent 
conviction, or a passing impression. The book may be an isolated act, likea 
mortal sin in the life of a good Christian; if so, the author is not condemned, 
And third, a book may not be worthy of condemnation from error of doctrine 
or viciousness and yet have a tendency to free thinking, and the erection of some 
other standard of arbitration than the dictum of the Holy See. In this case it 
is relegated to the “ Index Expurgatorius.” 

When a book is unreservedly condemned, a hole is bored through it with an 
auger, in which is inserted a small stake, with this formula: “So be it unto the 
body of the impious writer!” This used to precede burning by the execu- 
tioner. Hundreds of such works are thus fettered, with the word “ Condemned ” 
inscribed upon them. The author is allowed, if a Romanist, the option of pub- 
lic retraction or excommunication. This was recently done in the case of 
Mr. Ffoulkes. If a book is only partially condemned, the objectionable passages 
are blotted out with ink, and while it is wet, dry vermilion in powder is thickly 
strewn over it. This prevents the restoration of the words by aqua fortis. The 
late Cardinal Mai recovered Cicero’s “ De Republica” from the library of the 
Index, because, happily, no vermilion had been used. I have seen a folio 
Chrysostom, with numerous erasures of this kind. In this list are the works 
of Hallam, Robertson (“Charles V.”), Young (“ Night Thoughts”), Walton, 
Sherlock, Tillotson, Burnet, Bingham, Bossuet, Pascal, Fénelon, Du Pin, and 
Bellarmine. The Holy Scriptures in the vernacular are always placed on the 
first list with stringent additions to the sentence of censure. “This book must 
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not be read indiscriminately, lest the temerity of men cause more evil than good 
to arise therefrom.” Without a license from the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
it is a mortal sin to print Bibles, to sell them, or read them in public or private. 

There is an officer of the Index called the “ Inquisitor of heretical purity,” 
who happily is only able to exercise his functions at Rome. He visits all print- 
ing offices and booksellers’ shops, where a catalogue of the publications on sale 
must be seen and approved by him, under pain of fine and imprisonment in tem- 
porals, and excommunication in spirituals. Testamentary executors may not 
use the books of the deceased person, or transfer them to others, until he has 
examined them and approved. This approbation, however, does not always 
hold good. The annotations of Erasmus were approved by the Pope, and yet 
they are on the Index. 

A single illustration will suffice to show that the Propaganda is mistrustful 
of science. One of its staunchest adherents and most humble servants, Cardi- 
nal Paul Cullen, some years ago perpetrated a pastoral against the Copernican 
system of astronomy. He excited the greatest ridicule in England and America, 
but he did not deserve it, being only loyal to the Index. The writings of Gali- 
leo, based on the system of Copernicus, are condemned by the Index with “a 
mark of infamy.” These are the terms of the condemnation literally translated 
from the records of the Index: “The proposition that the sun is the centre of 
the world, and immovable from its place, is absurd, philosophically false, and 
formally heretical, because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. The 
proposition that the earth is not the centre of the world, nor immovable, but 
that it moves, and also with a diurnal motion, is also absurd, philosophically 
false, and, theologically considered, at least erroneous in faith.” The way such 
an astronomer as Padre Secchi gets over this is shown in the preface of the 
“Commentary on Newton’s Principia,” written by two monks, Le Sueur and 
Jacquier, with the imprimatur of the Index, and used as a text-book in Rome: 
“ Newton, in his third book, assumes the hypothesis of the earth’s motion. His 
propositions could not be explained but upon the admission of this hypothesis. 
We have therefore been compelled to put on the appearance of admitting it. 
But we hereby profess our submission to the decrees of the Popes against the 
opinion of the earth’s motion.” 

The expurgation system tries to prevent the influence of heretical books by 
purging out the obnoxious passages and substituting orthodox ones quite foreign 
to the author. If any enterprising Southerner had done this to “ Uncle Tomi’s 
Cabin,” making Mrs. Stowe a violent partisan of slavery, he would have done 
exactly what the Index did in the case of Corbey “On the Body and Blood of 
our Lord.” This book was condemned by the Council of Trent; but it is now 
made a strong argument in favor of the dogma it denounced. Certain passages 
in St. Augustine are so used. 

The Congregation of the Index owes its origin to Paul V., and the Council 
of Trent formally approved of it. Consequently, what Romish writers try to 
prove an obsolete machinery is really in full vigor. Every now and then its 
action is felt when any remarkable book appears. And lest any one should doubt 
that it is a standard institution of the Propaganda, bishops are in all countries 
bound to observe it; some of them are its consulters ; and its proceedings will 
be formally approved by the Council now sitting. Cardinal Baronius said to its 
originator: “ Blessed father, the ministry of Peter is twofold—to feed and kill. 
To feed sheep is to take care of obedient, faithful Christians, who in meekness, 
humility, and piety show themselves to be sheep and lambs ; but with lions and 
other wild, refractory, troublesome beasts, Peter is commanded to kill them; 
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that is to say, to attack, fight, and slaughter them, until there be none such left.” 
This Paul V. jealously carried out. His successor, the present Pontiff, is not 
less splenetic against heretics, for all his mildness; but times have changed. 
The temporal arm is palsied and inert, but the moral power is far more active, 
and the Propaganda under Barnabo is more to be dreaded as a repressive engine 
directed against liberty—mental, social, personal, political, and religious—than 
Torquemada and the Inquisition, or an army of bloodthirsty crusaders. 

Third comes THE Hoty OFFICE, better known as the Inquisition. Although 
open persecution is no longer practicable, it is not because of any abatement of 
rigor in the bosom of Rome. It is a cardinal doctrine that to destroy heretics is 
a good work—good for the heretics themselves, and for those who are saved 
from contamination by their precepts. 

Persons unacquainted with the internal workings of Romanism may think 
that the opposition of the Pope to Freemasonry and secret societies gen- 
erally is merely a vagary of arbitrary power. But it is not so. Rome admits 
of but ove secret society—that is, the Inquisition. Thg history of Freemasonry 
would throw a good deal of light on the conflict which has always raged be- 
tween this secret society and the Roman secret orthodox society, the latter fight- 
ing it step by step in the deepest recesses of civilized society. The absolutism 
of continental governments stimulated secret societies at the first, as to-day 
the autocracy of the Vatican keeps alive the Roman Committee. Freemasonry, 
entered Italy at Florence, and Clement XII., jealous of the existence of another 
secret society in opposition to his own, condemned it in a bull, A. D. 1738. 
In the following year, the Cardinal Vicar issued an edict denouncing capital 
punishment of all Freemasons detected within the Papal States. This edict was 
committed for execution to the Inquisition, and is in force now. 

As late as 1825, new prisons were built for the Holy Office in lieu of those 
humanely destroyed by the French. These gloomy piles excite the wonder of the 
traveller who comes suddenly upon them after visiting St. Peter’s and the Vati- 
can close by. For this blood-stained prison is under the Pontifical roof. When 
the present Pontiff fled to Gaeta in 1849, the populace burst open the prison. 
No instruments of torture were found, for they were all destroyed by the army 
of the Republic. In one cell was a furnace, a woman’s dress, and long tresses 
of hair pulled out by the roots. The cell was of peculiar construction, and sug- 
gestive of horrible things, being large enough to contain a human body. The 
general impression of the people was, that it had been used to consume the re- 
mains of victims. Near the luxurious apartment of the Primo Custode, a Domin- 
ican friar, was found a deep trap, a shaft opening into unknown depths. This 
was the vade in pace. As soon as the accused had confessed his offence, he was 
sent to the Commissary, the oud/iette lying directly in his way. The words, “Go 
in peace,” were a signal to loose the catch, which at the least pressure opened a 
yawning tomb. The earth found at the bottom of this pit was chemically 
analyzed, and proved to be a compost of common earth, decayed bones, etc., fetid 
to the smell and horrible to the sight. At one time (1860) it was thought nec- 
essary to examine this prison, as the foundations had become insecure from the 
constant overflow of the Tiber. The architect was not allowed to go alone, lest 
he should make plans, so two priests, one of whom was myself, and two guards 
escorted him. The most superstitious person could not tremble more than I 
did on entering those dread portals. The apartments of the jailers are commo- 
dious enough, and generally these are all that the visitor who obtains a special 
order from the Pope to inspect the Inquisition is allowed to see. Antonelli 
once remarked of these applications, “ Show your gold to the thief,” referring to. 
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the “chiel amang you takin’ notes,” of which the Vatican has a great horror. 
Dr. Maitland, author of “ The Church of the Catacombs,” had permission te take 
copies from the inscriptions in the Lapidarian Gallery, but after two days it was 
revoked and Dr. Maitland had to surrender the papers he had about him under 
pain of search. But to return to the Inquisition. Leaving the custodian’s 
apartment, we entered a vaulted corrider, very dirty, gloomy, and damp. It was 
a cul de sac, leading nowhere. The friar who accompanied us was more initia- 
ted, and opened what appeared a gargoyle made of a hideous grinning fiend, 
probably some defunct inquisitor. It yielded to his key, and a small doo 
opened leading to the prison of the newly arrested. The cells were small, six 
feet by four, of stone, grimed with age and dirt, horrible as the dens of wild 
beasts in the Coliseum. There was no window except a little grating high up 
in the wall about the size of an octavo volume, no outlet but the little low door. 
Through this grating food and water were passed to the captive. The “State 
of Prisons” records no worse dungeons. They are living sepulchres. In one of 
them a large number of skeletons, minus skulls, was discovered, buried in lime. 
This is supposed, with every probability in favor of the surmise, to have been 
the bath of quicklime. In it the sufferers were immersed up to the neck, and 
it was slowly increased until, with the suffocation of the smoke and the anguish 
of suppressed breathing, they died in unspeakable agonies. After a little time 
the heads would roll off into the hollows left by the shrinking of the lime. These 
were found collected ina hamper. The first tier of cells seemed to complete 
the prison, but our Charon pulled an iron ring in the stone floor and revealed a small 
cavernous pit, with an iron ladder toit. It looked like descending a coal shaft. 
We hesitated, lest the ladder should prove rotten; and truth to say, being so 
wholly in the power of this friar, we were somewhat apprehensive of treachery. 
The architect, a Frenchman, told me afterward that the same thought had oc- 
curred to him, and under its impulse he had noted every peculiarity of the 
way we had come, and was fully prepared to strangle the friar at the least ap- 
proach of danger. We insisted with much politeness that he should descend 
first. We follcwed cautiously, and found ourselves in a low corridor which baf- 
fles description. Damp dripped from the slimy walls ; vile reptiles and horrible 
vermin held carnival. Rats, emboldened by impunity, scampered about, and 


*‘ stopped to stare at us. The cold, in that hot day, penetrated the skin. As be- 


fore, we could see no cells, and no openings in the wall as above. The plashing 
of the river was audible. The friar pulled one of a line of rings inserted in the 
wall, and a small door opened. By introducing the legs first, we managed to get 
in. Imagine a cell level with the bed of the river. Asmall grating looking upon 
it, but far above reach, admitted light enough to reveal a foul den of torture. 
Could any human soul exist in sucha place! The odor was horrible. Into 
these prisons the condemned were sent. At the least enlargement of the 
capricious river, the cell was filled with water and the prisoner drowned. The 
despairing cry for help and mercy died away unheard. Or, worse than this, rats 
entered from the river, and devoured the victim. No inquiry was made for them 
after imprisonment. The teclinical word in the records for these dungeons was 
GEHENNA, Sufficiently expressive. We breathed a secret prayer for the unhappy 
victims once confined here, recalling the prime maxim of the tribunal, “as much 
punishment as can be inflicted without killing.” Truly they made hell felt in 
life. 

The Propaganda can no more use this weapon fo &/7//, though it did so until 
the conquest of Naples by Garibaldi. It hopes, however, for better times. 
Meanwhile there is still the Grand Inquisitor, Cardinal Asbuini, whose pay is 
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four thousand dollars per annum, vowed to extirpate “all persons obnoxious to 
the Holy See.” Its operations are now confined to politics, though it has always 
been more or less political. I could fill pages with the story of the operations 
in Candia and Greece, in Russia and South America. If Jefferson Davis (whose 
emissary, Father Bannon, brought despatches to the Pope) had been successful, 
the allegiance of every Romanist in the United States, true to the monition of 
the Propaganda, would have been his. This brings us to the final and most 
extensive operation of the Society. 

Fourth, Irs PLAN oF Missions. This is so vast in its scope that I shall 
need to give it an article by itself. Here I will content myself with saying some- 
thing of the missionary movement in England. 

In England its progress has been steady. It has abandoned hostility, and, 
with “swords in myrtles wreathed,” sought to disguise its attack. The maxim 
found in “De Ecclesia Christi,” a text-book in all English Romanist colleges, 
that “the Church retains its jurisdiction over all apostates, heretics, and schis- 
matics, though they no longer belong to the body,” is carefully remembered. 
The attempt to revive the lax ceremonial and defective spiritual life of the Church 
of England afforded it an unlooked-for opening. Its progress up to 1851 had 
been slow. But then, men of parts in the universities, distracted by theological 
dissensions, imagining that quiet and tranquillity were secured them in Rome, 
began to examine her claims. They all admit that this examination began with 
a predilection in her favor, and a distrust of the Church of their birth. The 
most illustrious converts are the saddest instances of disappointment. Arch- 
bishop Manning is an exception, but he is a politician and a courtier, aiming at 
the cardinalate. The subtlety and casuistry of the Roman method was fully 
employed to make way. A sort of Protestantized Popery was presented to the 
people. The offensive doctrines of indulgences, Mariolatry, purgatory, merits, 
image worship, and transubstantiation were kept partially in reserve. The 
present Bishop of London told me this story: A lady who had entertained 
grave religious doubts for some time, met a Roman priest at a sanatarium in 
the country, and conversed with him on their mutual differences. He presented 
his views most attractively, and she was pleased. “ But,” said she, “I can’t be- 
lieve what St. Liguori says upon the Virgin.” “That,” replied the priest, “is 
quite immaterial ; every one thinks as he likes on that point.” Relieved of this 
crux, the lady was soon afterward received into the Church. But one evening at 
the Jesuit church in Farm street, Father Coleridge preached a sermon on devo- 
tion to Mary, in which he insisted strongly on the doctrinal statements of the 
Roman Church respecting her. If this was true, the convert was deceived, and 
she addressed herself to the priest. To her astonishment, on being reminded of 
his statement, “every one thinks as he likes on that point,” he coolly denied ut- 
tering it at all. The lady came to Bishop Jackson, and he with Dr. Meyrick Goul- 
burn received her back into the Church of England. It would be easy to record 
many such instances of duplicity. The singing of vernacular hymns is very popu- 
Jar with the Dissenters in England. To meet this predilection, the Brompton 
oratory has English hymns to popular airs, English sermons, and services, in 
which the congregation takes part with the priest. These are unknown save in 
England, and they are decidedly adoptions of Protestant forms. The power of 
the confessional is however the chief means of conversion adopted in England, 
There it succeeds, but nowhere else. And since it is sought to incorporate it 
into the Protestant Episcopal Church of this country, a few words respecting its 
real character are fitting here. 

The Anglo-Romanists, aided by the Ritualists—which last in several instances 
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are countenanced by Rome and in active correspondence with Patrizi, the Car- 
dinal Vicar—maintain that confession is a corrective of social morals. How 
does it work in Rome? A father there, who in his boyish days was regular at 
confession, strenuously opposes the attendance of his children, especially girls. 
He will point to fifty manuals of prayer in use whose questions on the Deca- 
logue, supposing a child to be ordinarily innocent, must suggest impurity ; for 
the priest’s instructions are, “carefully to explain the nature of the offence.” 
Can this be done without corruption? The crime of seduction in the confes- 
sional is so common in Rome as to cause doubts of the chastity of any female regu- 
larly attending confession, especially if she is good-looking. Concubinage is 
general, and considered as a light offence, but Pius 1X. might well imitate Paul 
IV. and issue another bull Contra solicitantes. The prominence given in the 
manuals of preparation for confession to questions on nameless crimes is an in- 
dication of the effect of confession in repressing immorality. It would be easy 
to prove by fact after fact that abominable offences, for which death is pronounc- 
ed in the statute book of every country but Rome, are common among country 
monasteries about Rome, and especially among the mendicant orders. Pius V. 
in 1569 issued his bull Horrendam, which showed at that day the deplorable 
prevalence of such offences. It is certainly a bad sign when such things as St. 
Paul declared should “not be named” become matters of jest. Yet such is the 
state of things in Rome. 

The confessional, I repeat, is the chief engine of Roman conversion in Eng- 
land. It notoriously influences death-beds, and induces wealthy women to enter 
convents, as in the case of Miss Talbot. It seeks wealth, and spares no pains 
to get it. The industry and indefatigable toadyism of Monsignor Capel to se- 
cure the Marquis of Bute afforded material for caricatures at Oxford. 


To sum up. The main effort of this mighty organization is absolute despot- 
ism over human souls. It has eleven hundred mitred agents throughout 
Christendom sworn to do its bidding. These are served by myriads of priests, 
monks, and nuns. All look to Rome, all are guided by it. This engine of 
power is only harmless because it lacks opportunity to display its real nature. 
It is fortunate for mankind that free institutions are progressing. These keep 
pace with the growth of the Papacy, else human conscience would lie prostrate 
and crushed. “During the last three centuries, to stunt the growth of the hu- 
man mind has been her chief object. Throughout Christendom, whatever ad- 
vance has been made in knowledge, in freedom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, 
has been made in spite of her, and has everywhere been in inverse proportion to 
her power. The loveliest and most fertile provinces of Europe have, under her 
rule, been sunk in poverty, in political servitude, and intellectual torpor ; whilst 
Protestant countries, once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, have been 
turned by skill and ingenuity into gardens, and can boast of a long list of heroes 
and statesmen, philosophers and poets. Whoever, knowing what Italy and 
Scotland naturally are, and what four hundred years ago they actually were, 
shall now compare the country round Rome with the country round Edinburgh, 
will be able to form some judgment as to the tendency of Papal domination.” 

On the Vatican Hill, at this hour, the Propaganda musters its agents in one 
grand assault of arms upon Progress and Liberty. Beholding the mighty on- 
ward sweep of these two powers, the wreck of dynasties and empires that date 
from ages, the upraising of manhood to the highest intellectual level and largest 
degree of prosperity, we cannot but conclude as we witness the futile attempt to 
stay this heaven-directed influence—Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 





AN EDITOR’S TALES. 
No. IV. 


THE SPOTTED DOG. 
ParT I.—THE ATTEMPT. 
OME few years since we received the following letter : 


“DEAR SIR: I write to you for literary employment, and I implore you to 
provide me with it if it be within your power to do so. My capacity for such 
work is not small, and my acquirements are considerable. My need is very 
great, and my views in regard to remuneration are modest. I was educated at 

, and was afterwards a scholar at —— College, Cambridge. I left the uni- 
versity without a degree, in consequence of a quarrel with the college tutor. I 
was rusticated, and not allowed to return. After that I became for a while a 
student for the Chancery Bar. I then lived for some years in Paris, and I 
understand and speak French as though it were my own language. For all pur- 
poses of literature I am equally conversant with German. I read Italian. Iam, 
of course, familiar with Latin. In regard to Greek I will only say that I am less 
ignorant of it than nineteen-twentieths of our national schoiars. I am well read 
in modern and ancient history. I have especially studied political economy. I 
have not neglected other matters necessary to the education of an enlightened 
man, unless it be natural philosophy. I can write English, and can write it with 
rapidity. I am a poet—at least 1 so esteem myself. I am not a believer. My 
character will not bear investigation—in saying which, 1 mean you to under- 
stand, not that I steal or cheat, but that I live in a dirty lodging, spend many 
of my hours in a public house, and cannot pay tradesmen’s bills where trades- 
men have been found to trust me. I have a wife and four children, which bur- 
den forbids me to free myself from all care by a bare bodkin. I am just past 
forty, and since I quarrelled with my family, because I could not understand the 
Trinity, I have never been the owner of a ten-pound note. My wife was not a 
lady. I married her because I was determined ta take refuge from the con- 
ventional thraldom of so-called ‘gentlemen’ amidst the liberty of the lower or- 
ders. My life, of course, has been a mistake. Indeed, to live at all—is it not a 
folly ? 

“TI am at present employed on the staff of two or three of the ‘ Penny 
Dreadfuls.’ Your august highness in literature has perhaps never heard of a 
‘Penny Dreadful.’ I write for them matter which we among ourselves call 
‘blood and nastiness,’ and which is copied from one to another. For this I am 
paid forty-five shillings a week. For thirty shillings a week I will do any work 
that you may impose upon me for the term of six months. I write this letter as 
a last effort to rescue myself from the filth of my present position, but I enter- 
tain no hope of any success. If you ask it I will come and see you; but do not 
send for me unless you mean to employ me, as I am ashamed of myself. I live 
at No. 3 Cucumber Court, Gray’s Inn Lane; but if you write, address to the 
care of Mr. Grimes, The Spotted Dog, Liquorpond street. Now I have told 
you my whole life, and you may help me if you will. I do not expect an an- 
swer. “Yours truly, 

“ JuLIUS MACKENZIE.” 
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Indeed he had told us his whole life, and what a picture of a life he had 
drawn! There was something in the letter which compelled attention. It was 
impossible to throw it, half read, into the waste-paper basket, and to think of it 
not at all. We did read it, probably twice, and then put ourselves to work to 
consider how much of it might be true and how much false. Had the man been 
a boy at and then a scholar of his college? We concluded that, so far, the 
narrative was true. Had he abandoned his dependence on wealthy friends from 
conscientious scruples, as he pretended ; or had other and less creditable rea- 
sons caused the severance? On that point we did not quite believe him. And 
then as to those assertions made by himself in regard to his own capabilities— 
how far did they gain credence with us? We think that we believed them all, 
making some small discount, with the exception of that one in which he pro- 
claimed himself to be a poet. A man may know whether he understands 
French, and be quite ignorant whether the rhymed lines which he produces are 
or are not poetry. When he told us that he was an infidel, and that his charac- 
ter would not bear investigation, we went with him altogether. His allusion to 
suicide we regarded as a foolish boast. We gave him credit for the four chil- 
dren, but were not certain about the wife. We quite believed the general as- 
sertion of his impecuniosity. That stuff about “conventional thraldom” we 
hope we took at its worth. When he told us that his life had been a mistake he 
spoke to us Gospel truth. 

Of the “ Penny Dreadfuls,” and of “blood and nastiness,” so called, we had 
never before heard, but we did not think it remarkable that a man so gifted as 
our correspondent should earn forty-five shillings a week by writing for the ~ 
cheaper periodicals. It df not, however, appear to us probable that any one so 
remunerated would be willing to Jeave that engagement for another which should 
give him only thirty shillings. When he spoke of the “filth of his present po- 
sition,” our heart began to bleed for him. We know what it is so well, and can 
fathom so accurately the degradation of the educated man who, having been am- 
bitious in the career of literature, falls into that slough of despond by which the 
profession of literature is almost surrounded. There we were with him, as 
brothers together. When we came to Mr. Grimes and the Spotted Dog, in 
Liquorpond street, we thought that we had better refrain from answering the 
letter, by which decision on our part he would not, according to his own state- 
ment, be much disappointed. Mr. Julius Mackenzie! Perhaps at this very 
time rich uncles and aunts were buttoning up their pockets against the sinner 
because of his devotion to the Spotted Dog. There are well-to-do people among 
the Mackenzies. It might be the case that that heterodox want of comprehen- 
sion in regard to the Trinity was the cause of it; but we have observed that in 
most families, grievous as are doubts upon such sacred subjects, they are not 
held to be cause of hostility so invincible as is a thorough-going devotion to a 
Spotted Dog. If the Spotted Dog had brought about these troubles, any inter- 
position from ourselves would be useless. 

In twenty-four hours we had given up all idea of answering the letter; but 
it then occurred to us that men who have become disreputable as drunkards do 
not put forth their own abominations when making appeals for aid. If this man 
were really given to drink, he would hardly have told us of his association with 
the public house. Probably he was much at the Spotted Dog and hated himself 
for being there. The more we thought of it the more we fancied that the gist of 
his letter might be true. It seemed that the man had desired to tell the truth as 
he himself believed it. 
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It so happened that at that time we had been asked to provide an index to a 
certain learned manuscript in three volumes. The intended publisher of the 
work had already procured an index from a professional compiler of such mat- 
ters ; but the thing had been so badly done that it could not be used. Some 
knowledge of the classics was required, though it was not much more than a 
familiarity with the names of Latin and Greek authors, to which perhaps should 
be added some acquaintance with the names also of the better-known editors 
and commentators. The gentleman who had had the task in hand had failed 
conspicuously, and I had been told by my enterprising friend Mr. X——, the 
publisher, that £25 would be freely paid on the proper accomplishment of the 
undertaking. The work, apparently so trifling in its nature, demanded a scholar’s 
acquirements, and could hardly be completed in less than two months. We had 
snubbed the offer, saying that we should be ashamed to ask an educated man to 
give his time and labor for so small a remuneration ; but to Mr. Julius Mackenzie 
£25 for two months’ work would manifestly be a godsend. If Mr. Julius Mac- 
kenzie did in truth possess the knowledge for which he gave himself credit ; if 
he was, as he said, “familiar with Latin,” and was “less ignorant of Greek 
than nineteen-twentieths of our national scholars,” he might perhaps be able to 
earn this £25. We certainly knew no one else who could and who would do the 
work properly for that money. We therefore wrote to Mr. Julius Mackenzie, 
and requested his presence. Our note was short, cautious, and also courteous. 
We regretted that a man so gifted should be driven by stress of circumstances 
to such need. We could undertake nothing, but if it would not put him to too 
much trouble to call upon us, we might perhaps be able to suggest something to 
him. Precisely at the hour named Mr. Julius Mackenzie came to us. 

We well remember his appearance, which was one unutterably painful to be- 
hold. He was a tall man, very thin—thin we might say as a whipping-post, 
were it not that one’s idea of a whipping-post conveys erectness and rigidity, 
whereas this man, as he stood before us, was full of bends and curves and 
crookedness. His big head seemed to lean forward over his miserably-narrow 
chest. His back was bowed, and his legs were crooked and tottering. He had 
told us that he was over forty, but we doubted, and doubt now, whether he had 
not added something to his years, in order partially to excuse the wan worn 
weariness of his countenance. He carried an infinity of thick, ragged, wild, 
dirty hair, dark in color, though not black, which age had not yet begun to griz- 
zle. He wore a miserable attempt at a beard, stubbly, uneven, and half shorn— 
as though it had been cut down within an inch of his chin with blunt scissors. 
He had two ugly projecting teeth, and his cheeks were hollow. His eyes were 
deep-set, but very bright, illuminating his whole face ; so that it was impossible 
to look at him and to think him to be one wholly insignificant. His eyebrows 
were large and shaggy, but well formed, not meeting across the brow, with single, 
stiffly-projecting hairs—a pair of eyebrows which added much strength to his 
countenance. His nose was long and well shaped, but red as a huge carbuncle. 
The moment we saw him we connected that nose with the Spotted Dog. It was 
not a blotched nose, not a nose covered with many carbuncles, but a brightly 
red, smocth, well-formed nose, one glowing carbuncle in itself. He was dressed 
in a long brown great-coat, which was buttoned up round his throat, and which 
came nearly to his feet. The binding of the coat was fringed, the buttons were 
half uncovered, the button-holes were tattered, the velvet collar had become 
party-colored with dirt and usage. It was in the month of December, and a 
great-coat was needed; but this great-coat looked as though it were worn be- 
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cause other garments were not at his command. Not an inch of linen or even 
of flannel shirt was visible. Below his coat we could only see his broken boots 
and the soiled legs of his trousers, which had reached that age which in trousers 
defies description. When we looked at him we could not but ask ourselves 
whether this man had been born a gentleman and was still a scholar. And yet 
there was that in his face which prompted us to believe the account he had given 
of himself. As we looked at him we felt sure that he possessed keen intellect, 
and that he was too much of a man to boast of acquirements which he did not 
believe himself to possess. We shook hands with him, asked him to sit down, 
and murmured something of our sorrow that he should be in distress. 

“I am pretty well used to it,” said he. There was nothing mean in his voice ; 
there was indeed a touch of humor in it, and in his manner there was nothing 
of the abjectness of supplication. We had his letter in our hands, and we read 
a portion of it again as he sat opposite to us. We then remarked that we did not 
understand how he, having a wife and family dependent on him, could offer to 
give up a third of his income with the mere object of changing the nature of his 
work, “You don’t know what it is,” said he, “to write for the ‘Penny Dread- 
fuls.’ I’m at it seven hours a day, and hate the very words I write. I cursed 
myself afterwards for sending that letter. I know that to hope is to be an ass. 
But I did send it, and here I am.” 

We looked at his nose and felt that we must be careful before we suggested 
to our learned friend. Dr. , to put his manuscript into the hands of Mr. 
Julius Mackenzie. If it had been a printed book, the attempt might have been 
made without much hazard ; but our friend’s work, which was elaborate and very 
learned, had not yet reached the honors of the printing-house. We had had our 
own doubts whether it might ever assume the form of a real book; but our 
friend, who was a wealthy as well as a learned man, was, as yet, very determined. 
He desired, at any rate, that the thing should be perfected, and his publisher had 
therefore come to us offering £25 for the codification and index. Were anything 
other than good to befall his manuscript, his lamentations would be loud, not oa 
his own score, but on behalf of learning in general. It behooved us therefore 
to be cautious. We pretended to read the letter again, in order that we might 
gain time for a decision, for we were greatly frightened by that gleaming nose. 

Let the reader understand that the nose was by no means Bardolphian. If 
we have read Shakespeare aright, Bardolph’s nose was a thing of terror from its 
size as wellas its hue. It was a mighty vat, into which had ascended all the 
divinest particles distilled from the cellars of the hostelrie in Eastcheap. Such 
at least is the idea which stage representations have left upon all our minds. 
But the nose now before us was a well-formed nose, would have been a com- 
manding nose—for the power of command shows itself much in the nasal organ 
—had it not been for its color. While we were thinking of this, and doubting 
much as to our friend’s manuscript, Mr. Mackenzie interrupted us. “ You think 
I am a drunkard,” said he. The man’s mother wit had enabled him to read our 
inmost thoughts. 

As we looked up the man had risen from his chair, and was standing over us, 
He loomed upon us very tall, although his legs were crooked, and his back bent. 
Those piercing eyes, and that nose which almost assumed an air of authority as 
he carried it, were a great way above us. There seemed to be an infinity of that 
old brown great-coat. He had divined our thoughts, and we did not dare to con- 
tradict him. We felt that a weak, vapid, unmanly smile was creeping over our 
face. We were smiling as a man smiles who intends to employ some contemp- 
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tuous assent with the self-depreciating comment of his companion. Such a mode 
of expression is in our estimation most cowardly and most odious. We had not 
intended it, but we knew that the smile had pervaded us. “Of course you do,” 
said he. “I was a drunkard, but I am not one now. It doesn’t matter ;—only 
I wish you hadn’t sent for me. I'll go away at once.” 

So saying, he was about to depart, but we stopped him. We assured him 
with much energy that we did not mean to offend him. He protested that there 
was no offence. He was too well used to that kind of thing to be made “ more 
than wretched by it.” Such was his heart-breaking phrase. “As for anger, I’ve 
lost all that long ago. Of course you take me for a drunkard, and I should still 
be a drunkard, only——” 

“Only what?” we asked. 

“It don’t matter,” said he. “I need not trouble you with more than I have 
said already. You haven’t got anything for me to do, I suppose?” Then we ex- 
plained to him that we had something he might do, if we could venture to intrust 
him with the work. With some trouble we got him to sit down again, and to listen 
while we explained to him the circumstances. We had been prievously afflicted 
when he alluded to his former habit of drinking,—a former habit, as he himself 
now stated,—but we entertained no hesitation in raising questions as to his con- 
dition. We felt almost assured that his answers would be satisfactory, and that 
no discomfiture would arise from such questioning. We were soon able to per- 
ceive that we at any rate could not examine him in classical literature. As soon 
as we mentioned the name and nature of the work he went off at score, and sat- 
isfied us amply that he was familiar at least with the title-pages of editions. We 
began, indeed, to fear whether he might not be too caustic a critic on our own 
friend’s performance. ‘“ Dr. —— is only an amateur himself,” said we, deprecat- 
ing in advance any such exercise of the red-nosed man’s too severe erudition. 
“We never get much beyond dilettanteism here,” said he, “as far as Greek and 
Latin are concerned.” What a terrible man he would have been could he have 
got upon the staff of the “ Saturday Review,” instead of going to the Spotted 
Dog! 

We endeavored to bring the interview to an end by telling him that we would 
consult the learned Doctor from whom the manuscript had emanated ; and we 
hinted that a reference would be of course acceptable. His impudence—or 
perhaps we should rather call it his straightforward, sincere audacity—was un- 
bounded. “ Mr. Grimes of the Spotted Dog knows me better than any one else,” 
said he. We blew the breath out of our mouth with astonishment. “I’m not 
asking you to go to him to find out whether I know Latin and Greek,” said Mr. 
Mackenzie. “You must find that out for yourself.” We assured him that we 
thought we had found that out. “ But he can tell you that I won’t pawn your 
manuscript.” The man was so grim and brave that he almost frightened us. 
We hinted, however, that literary reference should be given. The gentleman 
who paid him forty-five shillings a week—the manager, in short, of the “ Penny 
Dreadful,” might tell us something of him. Then he wrote for us a name ona 
scrap of paper, and added to it an address in the close vicinity of Fleet street, at 
which we remembered to have seen the title of a periodical which we knew to be 
a “ Penny Dreadful.” 

Before he took his leave he made us a speech, again standing up over us, 
though we, also, were now on our legs. It was that bend in his neck, combined 
with his natural height, which gave him such an air of superiority in conversa- 
tion. He seemed to overshadow us, and to have his own way with us, because 
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he was enabled to look down upon us. There was a footstool on our hearth-rug, 
and we remember to have attempted to stand upon that, in order that we might 
escape this supervision ; but we stumbled, and had to kick it from us, and some- 
thing was added to our sense of inferiority by this little failure. “1 don’t expect 
much from this,” he said; “I never do expect much. And I have misfortunes 
independent of my poverty which make it impossible that I should be other than 
a miserable wretch.” 

“ Bad health ?” we asked. 

“ No—nothing absolutely personal; but never mind. I must not trouble 
you with more of my history. But if you can do this thing for me, it may be 
the means of redeeming me from utter degradation.” We then assured him that 
we would do our best, and he left us with a promise that he would call again on 
that day week. 

The first step which we took on his behalf was one the very idea of which 
had at first almost moved us to ridicule. We made inquiry respecting Mr. 
Julius Mackenzie, of Mr. Grimes, the landlord of the Spotted Dog. Though 
Mr. Grimes did keep the Spotted Dog, he might be a man of sense, and possibly 
of conscience. At any rate he would tell us something, or confirm our doubts 
by refusing to tell us anything. We found Mr, Grimes seated in a very neat 
little back parlor, and were peculiarly taken by the appearance of a lady in a lit- 
tle cap and black silk gown, whom we soon found to be Mrs. Grimes. Had we 
ventured to employ our intellect in personifying for ourselves an imaginary Mrs. 
Grimes as the landlady of a Spotted Dog public-house in Liquorpond street, the 
figure we should have built up for ourselves would have been the very opposite 
of that which this lady presented to us. She was slim, and young, and pretty, 
and had pleasant little tricks of words, in spite of occasional slips in her gram- 
mar, which made us almost think that it might be our duty to come very often 
to the Spotted Dog to inquire about Mr. Julius Mackenzie. Mr. Grimes was a 
man about forty—fully ten years the senior of his wife—with a clear gray eye, 
and a mouth and chin from which we surmised that he would be competent to 
clear the Spotted Dog of unruly visitors after twelve o’clock, whenever it might 
be his wish to do so. We soon made known our request. Mr. Mackenzie had 
come to us for literary employment. Could they tell us anything about Mr. 
Mackenzie ? 

“ He’s as clever an author, in the way of writing and that kind of thing, as 
there is in all London,” said Mrs. Grimes with energy. Perhaps her opinion 
ought not to have been taken for much, but it had its weight. We explained, 
however, that at the present moment we were specially anxious to have some- 
thing of the gentleman’s character and mode of life. Mr. Grimes, whose man- 
ner to us was quite courteous, sat silent, thinking how to answer us. His more 
impulsive and friendly wife was again ready with her assurance. “There ain’t 
an honester gentleman breathing ; and I say he is a gentleman, though he’s that 
poor he hasn’t sometimes a shirt to his back.” 

* J don’t think he’s ever very well off for shirts,” said Mr. Grimes. 

“IT wouldn’t be slow to give him one of yours, John, only I know he wouldn’t 
take it,” said Mrs. Grimes. “ Well now, look here, sir; we’ve that feeling for 
him that our young woman there would draw anything for him he’d ask—money 
or no money. She’d never venture to name money to him if he wanted a glass 
of anything—hot or cold, beer or spirits. Isn’t that so, John?” 

“She’s fool enough for anything as far as I know,” said Mr. Grimes. 

“She ain’t no fool at all, and I’d do the same if I were there. And so’d you, 
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Joha. There is nothing Mackenzie’d ask as he wouldn’t give him,” said Mrs. 
Grimes, pointing with her thumb over her shoulder to her husband, who was 
standing on the hearth-rug—“ that is, in the way of drawing liquor, and refresh- 
ments, and such like. But he never raised a glass to his lips in this house as he 
didn’t pay for, nor yet took a biscuit out of that basket. He’s a gentleman all 
over, is Mackenzie.” 

It was strong testimony; but still we had not quite got at the bottom of 
the matter. “ Doesn’t he raise a great many glasses to his lips?” we asked. 

“ No, he don’t,” said Mrs. Grimes, “only in reason.” 

“ He’s had misfortunes,” said Mr. Grimes. 

“ Indeed and he has,” said the lady,—“ what I call the very troublesomest of 
troubles. If you were troubled like him, John, where’d you be?” 

“] know where you'd be,” said John. 

“He’s got a bad wife, sir; the worst as ever was,” continued Mrs. Grimes. 
“Talk of drink ; there is nothing that woman wouldn’t do for it. She'd pawn the 
very clothes off her children’s back in midwinter to get it. She'd rob the food 
out of her husband’s mouth for a drop of gin. As for herself—she ain’t no wo- 
man’s notions left of keeping herself any way. She’d as soon be picked out of the 
gutter as not; and as for words out of her mouth or clothes on her back, she 
hasn’t got, sir, not an item of a female’s feelings left about her.” 

Mrs. Grimes had been very eloquent, and had painted the “ troublesomest of 
troubles” with glowing words. This was what the wretched man had come 
to by marrying a woman who was not a lady in order that he might escape the 
“conventional thraldom ” of gentility! But still the drunken wife was not all. 
There was the evidence of his own nose against himself, and the additional fact 
that he had acknowledged himself to have been formerly adrunkard. “] suppose 
he has drank, himself?” we said. 

“ He has drunk in course,” said Mrs. Grimes. 

“ The world has been pretty rough with him, sir!” said Mr. Grimes. 

“ But he don’t drink now,” continued the lady. “ At least if he do, we don’t 
see it. As for her, she wouldn’t show herself inside our door.” 

“It ain’t often that man and wife draws their milk from the same cow,” said 
Mr. Grimes. 

“But Mackenzie is here every day of his life,” said Mrs. Grimes. “ When 
he’s got a sixpence to pay for it, he'll come in here and have a glass of beer ana 
a bit of something to eat. We does make him a little extra welcome, and that’s 
the truth of it. We knows what he is, and we knows what he was. As for book 
learning, sir, it don’t matter what language it is, it’s all as one to him. He 
knows ’em all! round just as I know my catechism.” 

“Can’t you say fairer than that for him, Polly?” asked Mr. Grimes. 

“ Don't you talk of catechisms, John ; nor yet of nothing else as a man ought 
to set his mind to, unless it is keeping the Spotted Dog. But as for Macken- 
zie, he knows off by heart whole books full of learning. There was some fur- 
reners here as came from—I don’t know where it was they came from, only it 
wasn’t France, nor yet Germany, and he talked to them just as though he hadn't 
been born in England at all. 1 don’t think there ever was such a man for know- 
ing things. He'll go on with poetry out of his own head till you think it comes 
from him like web from a spider.” We could not help thinking of the wonder- 
ful companionship which there must have been in that parlor while the reduced 
man was spinning his web, and Mrs. Grimes, with her needle-work lying idle in 

her lap, was sitting by, listening with rapt admiration. In passing by the Spot- 
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ted Dog one would not imagine such a scene to-have its overture within. But 
, then so many things do have existence of which we imagine nothing ! 

Mr. Grimes ended the interview. “The fact is, sir, if you can give him em- 
ployment better than what he has now, you'll be helping a man who has seen 
better days, and who only wants help to see ’em again. He’s got it all there,” 
and Mr. Grimes put his finger up to his head. 

“ He’s got it all here too,” said Mrs. Grimes, laying her hand npon her heart. 
Hereupon we took our leave, suggesting to these excellent friends that if it 
should come to pass that we had further dealings with Mr. Mackenzie we might 
perhaps trouble them again. They assured us that we should always be welcome, 
and Mr. Grimes himself saw us to the door, having made profuse offers of such 
good cheer as the house afforded. We were upon the whole much taken with the 
Spotted Dog. 

From thence we went to the office of the “ Penny Dreadful,” in the vicinity 
of Fleet Street. As we walked thither we could not but think of Mrs. Grimes’s 
words. The troublesomest of troubles! We acknowledged to ourselves that 
they were true words. Can there be any trouble more troublesome than that of 
suffering from the shame inflicted by a degraded wife? We had just parted from 
Mr. Grimes—not, indeed, having seen very much of him in the course of our in- 
terview ; but little as we had seen, we were sure that he was assisted in his po- 
sition by a buoyant pride in that he called himself the master, and owner, and 
husband of Mrs. Grimes. In the very step with which he passed in and out of 
his own door you could see that there was nothing that he was ashamed of about 
his household. When abroad he could talk of his “missus,” with a conviction 
that the picture which the word would convey to all who heard him would re- 
dound to his honor. But what must have been the reflections of Julius Macken- 
zie when his mind dwelt upon his wife? We remembered the words of his letter : 
“T have a wife and four children, which burden forbids me to free myself from 
all care with a bare bodkin.” As we thought of them, and of the story which had 
been told to us at the Spotted Dog, they lost that tone of rhodomontade with 
which they had invested themselves when we first read them. A wife who is 
indifferent to being picked out of the gutter, and who will pawn her children’s 
clothes for gin, must be a trouble than which none can be more troubiesome. 

We did not find that we ingratiated ourselves with the people at the office of 
the periodical for which Mr. Mackenzie worked; and yet we endeavored to do 
80, assuming in our manner and tone something of the familiarity of a common 
pursuit. After much delay we came upona gentleman sitting in a dark cupboard, 
who twisted round his stool to face us while he spoke to us. We believe that he 
was the editor of more than one “ Penny Dreadful,” and that as many as a 
dozen serial novels were being issued to the world at the same time under his 
supervision. “Oh!” said he, “so you’re at that game, are you?” We assured 
him that we were at no game at all, but were simply influenced by a desire to as- 
sist a distressed scholar. “That be blowed,” said our brother. ‘ Mackenzie’s 
doing as well here as he'll do anywhere. He’s a drunken blackguard, when all’s 
said and done. So you're going to buy him up, are you? You won’t keep him 
long—and then he'll have to starve.” We assured the gentleman that we had 
no desire to buy up Mr. Mackenzie ; we explained our ideas as to the freedom 
of the literary profession, in accordance with which Mr. Mackenzie could not be 
wrong in applying to us for work ; and we especially deprecated any severity on 
our brother’s part toward the man, more especially begging that nothing might 
be decided, as we were far from thinking it certain that we could provide Mr, 
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Mackenzie with any literary employment. “ That's all right,” said our brother, 
twisting back his stool. “He can’t work for both of us; that’s all. He has his 
bread here regular, week after week ; and I don’t suppose you'll do as much ag 
that for him.” Then we went away, shaking the dust off our feet, and wonder- 
ing much at the great development of literature which latter years have produced. 
We had not even known of the existence of these papers; and yet there they 
were, going forth into the hand§ of hundreds of thousands of readers, all of whom 
were being, more or less, instructed in their modes of life and manner of thinking 
by the stories which were thus brought before them. 

But there might be truth in what our brother had said to us. Should Mr. 
Mackenzie abandon his present engagement for the sake of the job which we 
proposed to put in his hands, might he not thereby injure rather than improve 
his prospects? We were acquainted with only one learned doctor desirous of 
having his manuscripts codified and indexed at his own expense. As for writing 
for the periodical with which we were connected, we knew enough of the busi- 
ness to be aware that Mr. Mackenzie’s gifts of erudition would very probably not 
so much assist him in attempting such work as would his late training act against 
him. A man might be able to read and even talk a dozen languages—“just as 
though he hadn’t been born in England at all ”—and yet not write the language 
with which we dealt after the fashion which suited our readers, It might be that 
he would fly much above our heads, and do work infinitely too big for us. We 
did not regard our own heads as being very high. But, for such altitude as they 
held, a certain class of writing was adapted ; the gentleman whom we had just 
left would require, no doubt, altogether another style. It was probable that Mr, 
Mackenzie had already fitted himself to his present audience. And, even were it 
not so, we could not promise him forty-five shillings a week, or even that thirty’ 
shillings for which he asked. There is nothing more dangerous than the at- 
tempt to befriend a man in middle life by transplanting him from one soil to an- 
other. 

When Mr. Mackenzie came to us again, we endeavored to explain all this to 
him. We had in the mean time seen our friend the Doctor, whose beneficence of 
spirit in regard to the unfortunate man of letters was extreme. He was charmed 
with our account of the man, and saw with his mind’s eye the work, for the per- 
formance of which he was pining, perfected in a manner that would be a blessing 
to the scholars of all future ages. He was at first anxious to ask Julius Macken- 
zie down to his rectory, and, even after we had explained to him that this would 
not at present be expedient, was full of adream of future friendship with a man 
who would be able to discuss the digamma with him, who would have studied 
Greek metres, and have an opinion of his own as to Porson’s canon. We were 
in possession of the manuscript, and had our friend’s authority for handing it 
over to Mr. Mackenzie. 

He came to us according to appointment, and his nose seemed to be redder 
than ever. We thought that we discovered a discouraging flavor of spirits in his 
breath. Mrs. Grimes had declared that he drank—only in reason ; but the ideas 
of the wife of a publican—even though that wife were Mrs. Grimes—might be 
very different from our own as to what was reasonable in that matter. And as 
we looked at him he seemed to be more rough, more ragged, almost more wretch- 
ed than before. It might be that, in taking his part with our brother of the 
“Penny Dreadful,” with the Doctor, and even with ourselves, in thinking over his 
claims, we had endowed him with higher qualities than we had been justified in giv- 
ing tohim. As we considered him and his appearance, we certainly could not as- 
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sure ourselves that he looked like a man worthy to be trusted. A policeman, see- 
ing him at a street corner, would have had an eye upon himina moment. He 
rubbed himself together within his old coat, as men do when they come out of 
gin-shops. His eye was as bright as before, but we thought that his mouth was 
meaner, and his nose redder. We were almost disenchanted with him. We 
said nothing to him at first about the Spotted Dog, but suggested to him our 
fears that if he undertook work at our hands he would lose the much more per- 
manent employment which he got from the gentleman whom we had seen in the 
cupboard. We then explained to him that we could promise to him no continua- 
tion of employment. 

The violence with which he cursed the gentleman who had sat in the cup- 
. board appalled us, and had, we think, some effect in bringing back to us that 
feeling of respect for him which we had almost lost. It may be difficult to ex- 
plain why we respected him because he cursed and swore horribly. We do not 
like cursing and swearing, and were any of our younger contributors to indulge 
themselves after that fashion in our presence we should, at the very least, frown 
upon them. We did not frown upon Julius Mackenzie, but stood up, gazing into 
his face above us, again feeling that the man was powerful. Perhaps we re- 
spected him because he was not in the least afraid of us. He went on to assert 
that he cared not—not a straw, we will say—for the gentleman in the cupboard. 
He knew the gentleman in the cupboard very well; and the gentleman in the 
cupboard knew him. As long as he took his work to the gentleman in the cup- 
board, the gentleman in the cupboard would be only too happy to purchase that 
work at the rate of sixpence for a page of manuscript containing two hundred 
and fifty words. That was his rate of payment for prose fiction, and at that 
rate he could earn forty-five shillings a week. He wasn’t afraid of the gentle- 
man in the cupboard. He had had some words with the gentleman in the cup- 
board before now, and they two understood each other very well. He hinted, 
moreover, that there were other gentlemen in other cupboards; but with none 
of them could he advance beyond forty-five shillings a week. For this he had 
to sit, with his pen in his hand, seven hours seven days a week, and the very 
paper, pens, and ink came to fifteenpence out of the money. He had struck for 
wages once, and for a halcyon month or two had carried his point of sevenpence 
halfpenny a page; but the gentleman in the cupboard had told him that it could 
not be. They, too, must live. His matter was no doubt attractive; but any 
price above sixpence a page unfitted it for their market. All this Mr. Julius 
Mackenzie explained to us with much violence of expression. When I named 
Mrs. Grimes to him the tone of his voice was altered. ‘“ Yes,” said he—“I 
thought they’d say a word for me. ‘They’re the best friends I’ve got now. I 
don’t know that you ought quite to believe her, for I think she’d perhaps tell a lie 
to do me a service.” We assured him that we did believe every word Mrs. 
Grimes had said to us. 

After much pausing over the matter we told him that we were empowered to 
trust him with our friend’s work, and the manuscript was produced upon the 
table. If he would undertake the work and perform it, he should be paid £8 6s. 
8d. for each of the three volumes as they were completed. And we undertook, 
moreover, On our own responsibility, to advance him money in small amounts 
through the hands of Mrs. Grimes, if he really settled himself to the task. At 
first he was in ecstasies, and, as we explained to him the way in which the index 
should be brought out and the codification performed, he turned over the pages 
rapidly, and showed us that he understood at any rate the nature of the work to 
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be done. But when we came to details he was less happy. In what workshop 
was this new work to be performed? There was a moment in which we almost 
thought of telling him to do the work in our own room ; but we hesitated, luckily 
remembering that his continual presence with us for two or three months would 
probably destroy us altogether. It appeared that his present work was done 
sometimes at the Spotted Dog, and sometimes at home in his lodgings. He 
said not a word to us about his wife, but we could understand that there would 
be periods in which to work at home would be impossible to him. He did not 
pretend to deny that there might be danger on that score, nor did he ask per- 
mission to take the entire manuscript at once away to his abode. We knew that 
if he took part he must take the whole, as the work could not be done in parts. 
Counter references would be needed. “My circumstances are bad—very bad 
indeed,” he said. We expressed the great trouble to which we should be sub- 
jected if any evil should happen to the manuscript. “I will give it up,” he said, 
towering over us again, and shaking his head. “I cannot expect that I should 
be trusted.” But we were determined that it should not be given up. Sooner 
than give the matter up we would make some arrangement by hiring a place in 
which he might work. Even though we were to pay ten shillings a week fora 
room for him out of the money, the bargain would be a good one for him. At 
last we determined that we would pay a second visit to the Spotted Dog, and 
consult Mrs. Grimes. We felt that we should have a pleasure in arranging to- 
gether with Mrs. Grimes any scheme of benevolence on behalf of this unfor- 
tunate and remarkable man. So we told him that we would think over the mat- 
ter, and send a letter to his address at the Spotted Dog, which he should receive 
on the following morning. He then gathered himself up, rubbed himself together 
again inside his coat, and took his departure. 

As soon as he was gone we sat looking at the learned Doctor's manuscript, 
and thinking of what we had done. There lay the work of years, by which our 
dear and venerable old friend expected that he would take rank among the great 
commentators of modern times. We, in truth, did not anticipate for him all the 
glory to which he looked forward. We feared that there might be disappoint- 
ment. Hot discussion on verbal accuracies or on rules of metre are perhaps 
not so mnch in vogue now as they were a hundred years ago. There might be 
disappointment and great sorrow; but we could not with equanimity anticipate 
the prevention of this sorrow by the possible loss or destruction of the manu- 
script which had been intrusted to us. The Doctor himself had seemed to 
anticipate no such danger. When we told him of Mackenzie’s learning and 
misfortunes, he was eager at once that the thing should be done, merely stipulat- 
ing that he should have an interview with Mr. Mackenzie before he returned to 
his rectory. 

That same day we went to the Spotted Dog, and found Mrs. Grimes alone. 
Mackenzie had been there immediately after leaving our room, and had told her 
what had taken place. She was full of the subject and anxious to give every pos- 
sible assistance. She confessed at once that the papers would not be safe in the 
rooms inhabited by Mackenzie and his wife. “He pays five shillings a week,” 
she said, “for a wretched place round in Cucumber Court. They are all hud- 
died together, any way; and how he manages to do a thing at all there, in the 
way of author-work, is a wonder to everybody. Sometimes he can’t, and then 
he’ll sit for hours together at the little table in our bar-room.” We went into 
the tap-room and saw the little table. It was a wonder indeed that any one 
should be able to compose and write tales of imagination in a place so dreary, 
dark, and ill-omened. The little table was hardly more than a long slab or 
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plank, perhaps eighteen inches wide. When we visited the place there were two 
brewers’ draymen seated there, and three draggled, wretched-looking women. 
The carters were eating enormous hunches of bread and bacon, which they cut 
and put into their mouths slowly, solemnly, and in silence. The three women 
were seated on a bench, and when I| saw them had no signs of festivity before 
them. It must be presumed that they had paid for something, or they would 
hardly have been allowed to sit there. “It is empty now,” said Mrs. Grimes, 
taking no immediate notice of the men or of the women; “but sometimes he'll 
sit writing in that corner, when there’s such a jabber of voices as you wouldn’t 
hear a cannon go oif over at Reed's, and that thick with smoke you'd a’most cut 
it with a knife. Don’t he, Peter?”? The man whom she addressed endeavor- 
ed to prepare himself for answer, by swallowing at the moment three square 
inches of bread and bacon, which he had just put into his mouth. He made an 
awtul effort, but failed; and, failing, nodded his head three times. The “ moles” 
had then returned within his jaws and was masticated with slow and satisfactory 
precision. “They all know him here, sir,” continued Mrs. Grimes. “ He’ll 
go on writing, writing, writing, for hours together ; and nobody to say nothing to 
him. Will they, Peter?” Peter, who was now half way through the work he 
had laid out for himself, muttered some inarticulate sound of assent. 

We then went back to the snug little room inside the bar. It was quite clear 
to me that the man could not manipulate the Doctor’s manuscript, of which he 
would have to spread a dozen sheets before him at the same time, in the place we 
had just visited. Even could he have occupied the chamber alone, the accom- 
modation would not have been sufficient for the purpose. It was equally clear 
that he could not be allowed to use Mrs. Grimes’s snuggery. ‘“ How are we to get 
a place for him?” said I, appealing to the lady. “He shall have a place,” she 
said, “I'll go bail; he shan’t Jose the job for want of a workshop.” Then she 
sat down and began to think it over. I was just about to propose the hiring of 
some decent room in the neighborhood, when she made a suggestion, which I 
acknowledge startled me. “I’ll have a big table put into my own bed-room,” 
said she, “and he shall do it there. There ain’t another hole or corner about the 
place as ’d suit; and he can lay the gentleman’s papers all out on the bed, 
square and clean and orderly. Can’t he now? And_I can see after ’em, as he 
don’t lose ’em. Can’t I now?” 

By this time there had sprung up an intimacy between ourselves and Mrs. 
Grimes which seemed to justify an expression of the doubt which I then threw 
on the propriety of such a disarrangement of her most private domestic affairs. 
“Mr. Grimes will hardly approve of that,” we said. 

“Oh, John won't mind. What'll it matter to John as long as Mackenzie is 
out in time for him to go to bed? We ain’t early birds, morning or night—that’s 
true. In our line folks can't be early. But from ten to six there’s the room, and 
he shall have it. Come up and see, sir.” So we followed Mrs. Grimes up the 
narrow Staircase to the marital bower. “It ain’t large, but there’ll be room for 
the table, and for him to sit at it; won’t there now ?” 

It was a dark little room, with one small window looking out under the low 
roof, and facing the heavy high dead wall of the brewery opposite. But it was 
clean and sweet, and the furniture in it was all solid and good, old-fashioned, and 
made of mahogany. Two or three of Mrs. Grimes’s gowns were laid upon the 
bed, and other portions of her dress were hung on pegs behind the doors. The 
only untidy article in the room was a pair of “John’s” trousers, which he had 
failed to put out of sight. She was not a whit abashed, but took them up and 
folded them and patted them, and laid them in the capacious wardrobe. “We'll 
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have all these things away,” she said, “and then he can do all his papers out 
upon the bed just as he pleases.” 

We own that there was something in the proposed arrangement which dis- 
mayed us. We also were married, and what would our wife have said had we 
proposed that a contributor, even a contributor not red-nosed and seething with 
gin, that any but a disciplined contributor should be invited to write an article 
within the precincts of our sanctum! We could not bring ourselves to believe 
that Mr. Grimes would authorize the proposition. There is something holy 
about the bed-room of a married couple ; and there would bea special desecration 
in the continued presence of Mr. Julius Mackenzie. We thought it better that 
we should explain something of all this to her. “ Do you know,” we said, “this 
seems to be hardly prudent?” 

“Why not prudent?” she asked. 

“Up in your bed-room, you know! Mr. Grimes will be sure to dislike it.” 

“What—John! Nothe. I know what you're a-thinking of, Mr. ,” she 
said. “ But we’re different in our ways than what you are. Things to us are 
only just what they are. We haven’t time, nor yet money, nor perhaps edication, 
for seemings and thinkings as you have. If you was travelling out among the 
wild Injeans, you’d ask any one to eat a bit in your bed-room as soon as look at 
em, if you’d got a bit for’em to eat. We’re travelling among wild Injeans all 
our lives, and a bed-room ain’t no more to us than any other room. Mackenzie 
shall come up here, and I’ll have the table freed for him, just there by the win- 
dow.” We hadn’t another word to say to her, and we could not keep ourselves from 
thinking for many an hour afterward, whether it is not a good thing for men, and 
for women also, to believe that they are always travelling among wild Indians. 

When we went down, Mr. Grimes himself was in the little parlor. He did 
not seem at all surprised at seeing his wife enter the room from above accom- 
panied by a stranger. She at once began her story, and told the arrangement 
which she proposed—which she did, as I observed, without any actual request 
for his sanction. Looking at Mr. Grimes’s face, we thought that he did not quite 
like it; but he accepted it, almost without a word, scratching his head and rais- 
ing his eyebrows. ‘ You know, John, he could no more do it at home than he 
could fly,” said Mrs, Grimes. 

“Who said he could do it at home?” 

“And he couldn’t do it.in the tap-room; could he? If so, there ain’t no 
other place, and so that’s settled.” John Grimes again scratched his head, and 
the matter was settled. Before we left the house Mackenzie himself came in, 
and was told in our presence of the accommodation which was to be prepared 
for him. “It’s just like you, Mrs. Grimes,” was all he said in the way of thanks. 
Then Mrs. Grimes made her bargain with him somewhat sternly. He should 
have the room for five hours a day—ten till three, or twelve till five ; but he 
must settle which, and then stick to his hours. “ And I won’t have nothing up 
there in the way of drink,” said John Grimes. 

“ Who’s asking to have drink there?” said Mackenzie. 

“ You're not asking now, but maybe you will. I won’t have it, that’s all.” 

“ That shall be all right, John,” said Mrs. Grimes, nodding her head. 

“ Women are that soft—in the way of judgment—that they'll go and do a’most 
anything, good or bad, when they’ve got their feelings up.” Such was the only 
rebuke which in our hearing Mr. Grimes administered to his pretty wife. Mac- 
kenzie whispered something to the publican, but Grimes only shook his head. 
We understood it all thoroughly. He did not like the scheme, but he would not 
contradict his wife in an act of real kindness. We then made an appointment 
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with the scholar for meeting our friend and his future patron at our rooms, and 
took our leave of the Spotted Dog. Before we went, however, Mrs. Grimes in- 
sisted on producing some cherry-bounce, as she called it, which, after sundry re- 
fusals on our part, was brought in on a small round shining tray, in a little bot- 
tle covered all over with gold sprigs, with four tiny glasses similarly orna- 
mented. Mrs. Grimes poured out the liquor, using a very sparing hand when 
she came to the glass which was intended for herself. We find it,as a rule, 
easier to talk with the princesses of the world than to eat with them or to drink 
with them. When the glass was handed to us we did not know whether or no 
we were expected to say something. We waited, however, till Mr. Grimes and 
Mackenzie had been provided with their glasses. “Proud to see you at the 
Spotted Dog, Mr. .” said Grimes. “ That we are,” said Mrs. Grimes, smil- 
ing at us over her almost imperceptible drop of drink. Julius Mackenzie just 
bobbed his head, and swallowed the cordial at a gulp—as a dog does a lump of 
meat, leaving the impression on his friends around him that he has not got 
from it half the enjoyment which it might have given him had he been a little 
more patient in the process. We could not but think that had Mackenzie allowed 
the cherry-bounce to trickle a little in his palate, as we did ourselves, it would have 
gratified him more than it did in being chucked down his throat with all the im- 
petus which his elbow could give to the glass. “That’s tidy tipple,” said Mr. 
Grimes, working his eye. We acknowledged that it was tidy. “ My mother 
made it, as used to keep the Pig and Whistle, at Colchester,” said Mrs. Grimes. 
In this way we learned a good deal of Mrs. Grimes’s history. Her very earliest 
years had been passed among wild Indians. 

Then came the interview between the Doctor and Mr. Mackenzie. We must 
confess that we greatly feared the impression which our younger friend might 
make on the elder. We had of course told the Doctor of the red nose, and he 
had accepted the information with a smile. But he was a man who would feel 
the contamination of contact with a drunkard, and who would shrink from an un- 
pleasant association. There are vices of which we habitually take altogether dif- 
ferent views in accordance with the manner in which they are brought under our 
notice. This vice of drunkenness is often a joke in the mouths of those to whom 
the thing itself is a horror. Even before our boys we talk of it as being rather 
funny, though to see one of them funny himself would almost break our hearts. 
The learned commentator had accepted our account of the red nose as though it 
were simply a part of the undeserved misery of the wretched man; but should 
he find the wretched man to be actually redolent of gin his feelings might be 
changed. The Doctor was with us first, and the volumes of the MS. were dis- 
played upon the table. The compiler of them, as he lifted here a page and there 
a page, handled them with the gentleness of a lover. They had been exqui- 
sitely arranged, and were very fair. The pagings, and the margins, and the chap- 
terings, and all the complementary paraphernalia of authorship, were perfect. 
* A life-time, my friend ; just a life-time!” the Doctor had said to us, speaking 
ef his own work while we were waiting for the man to whose hands was to be 
intrusted the result of so much labor and scholarship. We wished at that mo- 
ment that we had never been called on to interfere in the matter. 

Mackenzie came, and the introduction was made. The Doctor was a gentle- 
man of the old school, very neat in his attire—dressed in perfect black, with knee- 
breeches and black gaiters, with a closely-shorn chin, and an exquisitely-white 
cravat. Though he was in truth simply the rector of his parish, his parish was 
one which entitled him to call himself a dean, and he wore a clerical rosette on 
his hat. He was a well-made, tall, portly gentleman, with whom to take the 
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slightest liberty would have been impossible. His well-formed full. face was 
singularly expressive of benevolence, but there was in it too an air of command 
which created an involuntary respect. He was a man whose means were ample, 
and who could afford to keep two curates, so that the appanages of a Church 
dignitary did in some sort belong to him. We doubt whether he really under- 
stood what work meant—even when he spoke with so much pathos of the labor 
of his life: but he was a man not at all exacting in regard to the work of others, 
and who was anxious to make the world as smooth and rosy to those around 
him as it had been to himself. He came forward, paused a moment, and then 
shook hands with Mackenzie. Our work had been done, and we remained in 
the background during the interview. It was now for the Doctor to satisfy 
himself with the scholarship, and, if he chose to take cognizance of the matter, 
with the morals of his proposed assistant. 

Mackenzie himself was more subdued in his manner than he had been when 
talking with ourselves. The Doctor made a little speech, standing at the table 
with one hand on one volume and the other on another. He told of all his work, 
with a mixture of modesty as to the thing done, and self-assertion as to his in- 
terest in doing it, which was charming. He acknowledged that the sum pro- 
posed for the aid which he required was inconsiderable ; but it had been fixed 
by the proposed publisher. Should Mr. Mackenzie find that the labor was long, 
he would willingly increase it. Then he commenced a conversation respecting 
the Greek dramatists, which had none of the air or tone of an examination, but 
which still served the purpose of enabling Mackenzie to show his scholarship. 
In that respect there was no doubt that the ragged, red-nosed, disreputable man, 
who stood there longing for his job, was the greater proficient of the two. We 
never discovered that he had had access to books in later years ; but his memory 
of the old things seemed to be perfect. When it was suggested that references 
would be required, it seemed that he did know his way into the library of the 
British Museum. “ When I wasn’t quite so shabby,” he said boldly, “I used 
to be there.” The Doctor instantly produced a ten-pound note, and insisted 
that it should be taken in advance. Mackenzie hesitated, and we suggested that 
it was premature ; but the Doctor was firm. “If an old scholar mayn’t assist 
one younger than himself,” he said, “I don’t know when one man may aid an- 
other. And this is no alms. It is simply a pledge for work to be done.” 
Mackenzie took the money, muttering something of an assurance that as far as 
his ability went, the work should be done well. “It should certainly,” he said, 
“be done diligently.” 

When money had passed, of course the thing was settled ; but in truth the 
bank-note had been given, not from judgment in settling the matter, but from the 
generous impulse of the moment. There was, however, no receding. The Doc- 
tor expressed by no hint a doubt as to the safety of his manuscript. He was by 
far too fine a gentleman to give the man whom he employed pain in that direc- 
tion. If there were risk, he would now run the risk. And so the thing was 
settled. 

We did not, however, give the manuscript on that occasion into Mackenzie’s 
hands, but took it down afterward, locked in an old despatch-box of our own, to 
the Spotted Dog, and left the box with the key of it in the hands of Mrs. Grimes. 
Again we went up into that lady’s bed-room, and saw that the big table had been 
placed by the window for Mackenzie’s accommodation. It so nearly filled the 
room, that, as we observed, John Grimes could not get round at all to his side 
of the bed. It was arranged that Mackenzie was to begin on the morrow. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


HERE are certain men and women in history who seem to have a pecu- 
liarity, independent of their merits or demerits, greatness or littleness, 
virtues or crimes—a peculiarity which distinguishes them from others as great 
or as little, as virtuous or as criminal. They are, first and above all things, in- 
teresting. It is not easy to describe what the elements are which make up tkis 
attribute. Certainly genius or goodness, wit or wisdom, splendid public services, 
great beauty, or even great suffering, will not always be enough tocreate it. The 
greatest English king since the First Edward was assuredly William the Third ; 
the greatest military commanders England has ever had were Marlborough and 
Wellington ; but these three will hardly be called by any one interesting per- 
sonages in the sense in which I now use the word. Why Nelson should be in- 
teresting and Wellington not so, Byron interesting and Wordsworth not so, is 
perhaps easy enough to explain; but it is not quite easy to see why Rousseau 
should be so much more interesting than Voltaire, Goethe than Schiller, Mozart 
than Handel, and so on through a number of illustrations, the accuracy of 
which nearly all persons would probably acknowledge. Where history and pub- 
lic opinion and sentiment have to deal with the lives and characters of women, the 
peculiarity becomes still more deeply emphasized. What gifts, what graces, 
what rank, what misfortunes have ever surrounded any queens or princesses 
known to history with the interest which attaches to Mary Stuart and Marie 
Antoinette? Lady Jane Grey was an incomparably nobler woman than either, 
and suffered to the full as deeply as either ; yet what place has she in men’s feel- 
ings and interest compared with theirs ? Who cares about Anna Boleyn, though 
she too shared a throne and mounted a scaffold ? 

Absit omen! 1am about to speak of an illustrious living lady, who has in 
common with Mary Stuart and Marie Antoinette two things at least: she has 
a French sovereign for a husband, and she has the fame of beauty. But she has 
likewise that other peculiarity of which I spoke: she is interesting. It is only 
speaking by the card to say that by far the most interesting of all the imperial 
and royal ladies now living is Eugénie, Empress of the French. I think there 
are princesses in Europe more beautiful and even more graceful than she is, or 
than she ever could have been; I fancy there are some much more highly gifted 
with intellect; but there is no woman living in any European palace in whom 
the general world feels half so much interest. There is not the slightest reason 
to believe that she is a woman of really penetrating or commanding intellect, 
and should she be happy enough to live out her life in the Tuileries and die 
peacefully in her bed, history will find but little to say about her, good or bad. 
Yet so long as her memory remains in men’s minds, it will be as that of a princess 
who had above all things, the gift of being interesting—the power of attracting 
toward herself the eyes, the admiration, the curiosity, the wonder of all the civii- 
ized world 

“We count time by heart-throbs, not by figures on a dial,” says a poet who 
once nearly secured immortality, Philip James Bailey. There certainly are 
people whose age seems to defy counting by figures on adial. Ask anybody 
what two pictures are called up in his mind when he hears the names of Queen 
Victoria and the Empress of the French, no matter whether he has ever seen 
the two illustrious ladies or not. In the case of the former I may safely ven- 
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ture to answer for him that he sees the face and figure of a motherly, homely 
body ; a woman who has got quite beyond the age when people observe how she 
dresses ; to whom personal appearance is no longer of any importance or inter- 
est. In the case of the latter he sees a dazzling court beauty ; a woman who, 
though not indeed in her youth, is still in a glorious prime ; a woman to capti- 
vate hearts, and inspire poets, and set scandal going, and adorn a ball-room or a 
throne. The first instinctive idea would be, I think, that the Empress of the 
French belonged positively to a later generation than the good, unattractive, 
dowdyish Queen of England. Yet I believe the difference in actual years is 
very slight. To be sure, you will find in any almanac that Queen Victoria was 
born on the 24th of May, 1819, and is consequently very near to fifty-one years 
of age ; while the fair Eugénie is set down as having been born on May Sth, 1826, 
and consequently would now appear to be only in her forty-fourth year. But 
then Queen Victoria was born in the purple, and cannot, poor thing, make any 
attempt at reducing by one single year the full figure of her age. History has 
taken an inexorable, ineffaceable note of the day and hour of her birth; and even 
court flattery cannot affect to ignore the record. Now Eugénie was born in 
happy obscurity ; even the place of her birth is not known by the public with that 
certainty which alone satisfies sceptics ; and I have heard that the date recorded as 
that of her natal hour is only a graceful fiction, a pretty bit of polite biography. 
Certainly I have heard it stoutly maintained that if any historian or critic were 
now to be as ungallant in his researches as John Wilson Croker was in the case 
of Lady Morgan (was it not Lady Morgan ?), he would find that the birth of the 
brilliant Empress of the French would have to be dated back a few years, and 
that after all the difference between her and the elderly Queen Victoria is less 
an affair of time than of looks and of heart-throbs. 

About a dozen years, I] suppose, have passed away since I saw the Empress 
Eugénie and Queen Victoria sitting side by side. Assuredly the difference even 
then might well have been called a contrast, although the Queen was in her happi- 
est time, and has worn out terribly fast since that period. But the quality which 
above all others Queen Victoria wanted was just that in which the Empress of 
the French is supreme—the quality of imperial, womanly grace. I have never 
been a rapturous admirer of the beauty of the Empress ; a certain narrowness 
of contour in the face, the eyes too closely set together, and an appearance of ar- 
tificiality in every movement of the features, seem to me to detract very much 
from the charms of her countenance. But her queenly grace of gesture, of atti- 
tude, of form, of motion, must be admitted to be beyond cavil, and superb. She 
looks just the woman on whom any sort of garment would hang with grace and 
attractiveness ; a blanket would become like a regal mantle if it fell round her 
shoulders ; I verily believe she would actually look graceful in Mary Walker’s 
costume, which I consider decidedly the most detestable, in an artistic sense, 
ever yet indued by mortal woman. Poor Queen Victoria looked awkward and 
homely indeed by the side of this graceful, noble form; this figure that ex- 
pressed so well the combination of suppleness and affluence, of imperial dignity 
and charming womanhood. Time has not of late spared the face of the Empress 
of the French. Lines and hollows are growing fast there; the bright eyes are 
sinking deeper into their places ; the complexion is fading and clouding ; mali- 
cious people now say that, like that of the lady in the “ School for Scandal,” it 
comes in the morning and goes in the night; and the hair is apparently fast 
growing thin. But the grace of form and movement is still there, unimpaired 
and unsurpassed. The whitest and finest shoulders still surmount a noble bust, 
which, but that its amplitude somewhat exceeds the severe proportions of antique 
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Grecian beauty, might be reproduced in marble to illustrate the contour of a 
Venus or a Juno. I have seldom looked at the Empress of the French or at any 
picture or bust of her without thinking how Mary Wortley Montagu would have 
gone into bold and eloquent raptures over the superb womanhood of that splen- 
did form. 

Well, the face always disappointed me at least. It seems to me cold, artifi- 
cial, narrow, insincere. It wants nobleness. It does not impress me as being 
the face of a frivolous woman, a coquette, a court butterfly ; but rather that of 
one who is always playing a part which sometimes wearies. If I were to form 
my own impressions of the Empress of the French merely from her face, I 
should set her down as a keen, politic woman, with brains enough to be crafty, 
not enough to be great. I should set her down as a woman who needs and 
loves the stimulus of incessant excitement, just as much as a certain class of ac- 
tress does. Indeed, I think I have seen in the face of more than one actress just 
such an habitual expression, off the stage, as one may see in the countenance of 
the French Empress. I fear that sweet and gracious smile, which is said to be 
so captivating to those for whose immediate and special homage it is put on, 
changes into sudden blankness or weariness when its momentary business has 
been done. Sam Slick tells us of a lady whose smile dropped froma her face the 
moment the gazer’s eyes were withdrawn “like a petticoat when the strings 
break ;” and if I might apply this irreverent comparison to the smile of an Em- 
press, I would say that I think I have noted just such a change in the expres- 
sion of the brilliant Eugénie. Indeed, it must be a tiresome part, that which 
she has had to play through all these resplendent years; a part thrilling with 
danger, made thorny by many sharp vexations. Were the Empress of the 
French the mere de//e of a court, she might doubtless have joyfully swallowed 
all the bitternesses for the sake of the brightness and splendor of her lot; were 
she a woman of high, imperial genius, a Maria Theresa, an Anne of Austria, 
she might have found in the mere enjoyment of power, or in the nobler aspirings 
of patriotism, abundant compensation for her individual vexations. But being 
neither a mere coquette nor a woman of genius, being neither great enough to 
rise wholly above her personal troubles, nor small enough to creep under them 
untouched, she must have suffered enough to render her life very often a weary 
trial; and the traces of that weariness can be seen on her face when the court 
look is dropped for a moment. 

The Empress seems to have passed through three phases of character, or at 
least to have made on the public opinion of France three successive and differ- 
ent impressions. For a long time she was set down as a mere coquette, a crea- 
ture whose soul soared no higher than the aspiration after a bonnet or a bracelet, 
whose utmost genius exhausted itself in the invention of a crinoline. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether any invention known to modern Europe had so sud- 
den and wonderful a success or made the inventor so talked about as Eugén‘e’s 
famous jupon d’acier. A sour and cynical Republican of my acquaintance 
once declared that anybody might have known the Empress to be a parvenue 
by the mere fact that she could and did invent a petticoat; for he maintained 
that no born emperor or empress ever was known to have done even so much in 
the way of invention. Decidedly, the Empress did a great deal of harm in those 
her earlier and more brilliant days. To her influence and example may be as- 
cribed the passion for mere extravagance and variety of dress which has spread 
of late years among all the fashionable and would-be fashionable women of Eu 
rope and America. It is not too much to say that the Empress of the French 
demoralized, in this sense, the womanhood of two generations. How literally 
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debauching her influence was to the women immediately under its control, the 
women of the fashionable world of Paris, | need not stop to tell. Graceful, gra- 
cious, and elegant as she is, she did undoubtedly succeed in branding with a 
stamp of vulgarity the brilliant court of the Second Empire. It is not wonder- 
ful if scandal said coarse and bitter things about the goddess of prodigality who 
presided over the revels of the Tuileries. The most absurd stories used to be 
told of the amusements which went on in the private gardens of the palace and 
in its inner circles ; and the levity and occasional flightiness of a vivacious young 
woman thirsting for fresh gayeties and new excitements were perverted and mag- 
nified into reckless and wanton extravagances. Of course it was inevitable that 
there should be scandal over the birth of the Prince Imperial. Were the Em- 
press Eugénie chaste as ice, pure as unsunned snow, she could not, under the 
circumstances, escape that calumny. 

About the time of her sudden and mysterious escapade to London, the Em- 
press began to emerge a little from the character of a mere woman of fashion, 
and to become known and felt as a politician. People say that some at least of 
the influence and control which she began to obtain over her husband was owing 
to her knowledge of his many infidelities and his reluctance to provoke her into 
open quarrel. Unless Eugénie was wholly free from the jealousy which is sup- 
posed to lie in the heart of every other woman, she must have suffered cruelly 
in this way for many years. In her own court circles, at her own side, were 
ladies whom universal report designated as successive maitresses en titre of the 
Emperor Napoleon. Stories, too, of his indulgence in low and gross amours 
were told everywhere, and, true or false (charity itself could not well doubt that 
some of them were true), must have reached the Empress’s ears. She suffered 
severely, and she took to politics—perhaps as a harassed man sometimes takes 
to drinking. Her political influence was, in its day, simply disasirous. She was 
always on the wrong side, and she was always impetuous, unreasoning, and per- 
tinacious, as cynical people say is the way of women. She became a devotee of 
the narrowest kind; and just as Madame de Maintenon’s religious bigotry did 
infinitely more harm to France than the vilest profligacy of a Pompadour or a 
Dubarry could have done, so the religious fervor of the Empress Eugénie 
threatened at one time to prove a worse thing for the State and for Europe than 
if she had really carried on during all her lifetime the palace orgies which her 
enemies ascribed to her. Reaction, Ultramoatanism, illiberalism, superstition, 
found a patroness and leader in her. She fought for the continued occupation 
of Rome; she battled against the unity of Italy; she recommended and urged 
the Mexican expedition. Louis Napoleon is personally a good-natured, easy- 
going sort of man, averse to domestic disputes, fully conscious, no doubt, of his 
frequent liability to domestic censure. What wonder if European politics some- 
times had to suffer heavily for the tolerated presence of this or that too notori- 
ous lady in the inner circles of the French court? “Who is the Countess de 
—?” I once asked of a Parisian friend who was attached to the Imperial 
household—I was speaking of a lady whose beauty and whose audacities of dress 
were then much talked of in the French capital. “ The latest favorite,” was the 
reply. “I shouldn’t wonder if her presence at court cost another ten years of 
the occupation of Rome.” 

With the Empress’s introduction to politics and political intrigue, the era of 
scandal seems to have closed for her. She dressed as brilliantly and extrava- 
gantly as ever, and she would take as much pains about her toilet for the benefit 
of Persigny and Baroche and Billault at a Council of State as for a ball in the 
Tuileries. She received the same sort of company, was surrounded by the 
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same ladies and the same cavaliers as ever. But she ceased to be herself a sub- 
ject of scandal—a fact which is not a little remarkable when one remembers 
how many bitter enemies she made for herself at this period of her career. She 
seems to have seriously contemplated the assumption of a great political and 
religious part—the part of the patroness and protectress of the Papacy. I be- 
lieve she studied hard to educate herself for this part, and indeed for the work 
in politics generally which devolved upon her. The position of Vicegerent, 
assigned to her by the Emperor during his absence in the Lombardy campaign, 
stirred up political ambition within her, and she seems to have shown a remark- 
able aptitude for political work. She certainly sustained the opinion expressed 
by John Stuart Mill in his “Subjection of Women,” that the business of politics, 
from which laws in general shut women out, is just the one intellectual occupa- 
tion in which, whenever they have had a chance, they have proved themselves 
the equals of men. When Eugénie was raised to the Imperial throne, she ap- 
pears to have had no better education than any young Spanish woman of her 
class, and that certainly is not much. A lady once assured me that she was 
one of a group who were presented to the Empress at the Tuileries, and that 
there being in the group two beautiful girls from America, to whom Eugénie de- 
sired to be particularly gracious, her Imperial Majesty began to ask them several 
questions about their native land, and astonished them almost beyond the ca- 
pacity to reply by kindly inquiring whether they had come from New York 
“over the sea, or over the land.” But the Empress has read up a good deal, 
and mastered much other knowledge besides that of geography, since those salad 
days. Meanwhile, she became more and more the divinity of the Ultramon- 
tanes; and the French court presented the interesting spectacle of having two 
rival and extreme parties, one led by the Emperor’s wife, and the other by his 
cousin, Prince Napoleon, between whom the Emperor himself maintained an 
attitude something like that of the central figure in a game of seesaw. I pre- 
sume there can be little doubt that the Empress regarded her husband’s portly 
cousin with a cordial detestation. She is not a woman endowed with a keen 
sense of humor, nor in any case would she be quite likely to enjoy anything 
which was humorous at her own expense; and Prince Napoleon is credited 
broadly with having said things concerning her which doubtléss made his friends 
and followers and boon companions laugh, but which, reported to her, as they 
assuredly would be, must have made her cheek flame and her lips quiver. More- 
over, the Red Prince was notoriously in the habit of turning into jest some things 
more sacred in the eyes of the Imperial devotee than even her own reputation. 
She feared his tongue, his reckless wit, his smouldering ambition. She feared 
him for her boy, whose rival and enemy he might come to be; and Prince Na- 
poleon had more sons than one. Therefore the rivalry was keen and bitter. 
She was for the Pope; he was for Italy and the Revolution. She sympathized 
with the South in the American civil war; Prince Napoleon was true to his 
principles and stood by the North. She favored the Mexican enterprise ; he 
opposed it. She was for all manner of repressive action as regarded political 
speaking and writing ; he was for a free platform and free press. Her triumph 
came when, during the Emperor's visit to Algeria, Prince Napoleon delivered 
his famous Ajaccio speech—a speech terribly true and shockingly indiscreet— 
and was punished by an Imperial rebuke, which led him to resign all his politi- 
cal offices and withdraw absolutely from public life for several successive years. 

But just when the Empress seemed to have the field all to herself, her po- 
litical influence began somehow to wane. Perhaps she grew a little weary of the 
work of statecraft; perhaps she had not been so successful in some of her 
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favorite projects as she had expected to be. The Mexican expedition turned out 
a dismal, ghastly failure, and that enterprise had always been regarded as the 
joint work of the two influences which cynical people say have usually been most 
disastrous in politics—the priest and the petticoat. Then the idea of working 
out the scheme of European politics from the central point of the Tuileries 
was suddenly exploded by the unexpected intrusion of Prussia, and the dazzling 
victory in which the Bonaparte as well as the Hapsburg was overthrown and 
humbled. The old framework of things was disjointed by this surprising event. 
A new political centre of gravity had to be sought for Europe. France was 
rudely pushed aside. The fair Empress, who had been training herself for quite 
a different condition of things, found herself now confronted by new, strange, 
and bewildering combinations. One thing is highly to her credit. I have been 
assured by people who claim to know something of the matter, that her earnest 
influence was used to induce the French Government to accept, without remon- 
strance, the new situation. While’Louis Napoleon was committing the inexcusa- 
ble blunder of feeling his way towards a war with Prussia, and thereby subject- 
ing himself to the ignominy of having to draw hastily back, the voice of the 
Empress, I am assured, was always raised for peace. But I think the new situ- 
ation was too much for her. She had made up for a game of politics between 
the Pope and Italy; when other players and other stakes appeared, the Empress 
was disinclined to undertake a new course of education. She thereupon passed 
into the third phase—that of philanthropic devotee, Lady Bountiful, and mother 
of her people; and since then, if she cannot be said to have grown universally 
popular, she may fairly be described as having got rid of nearly all her former 
unpopularity. Her good deeds began to be magnified everywhere, and even an- 
cient enemies were content to'sing her praises, or, at least, to hear them sung. 
Undoubtedly she has a kindly, charitable heart, and can do heroic as well as 
graceful things. Her famous visitation of the cholera hospitals may doubtless 
have been done partly for effect, but even in this sense it showed a lofty apprecia- 
tion of the duties of an Fmpress, and could not have been conceived or carried 
out by an ignoble nature. When the cholera appeared in Madrid, the fat, li- 
centious woman who then cumbered and disgraced the throne of Spain, fled in 
dismay from her capital ; and this act of peculiarly unwomanlike cowardice told 
heavily against her and hurried her deeply down into that public contempt which 
is so fatal to sovereigns. The Empress Eugénie, on the other hand, dignified 
and served herself and her husband by her fearless exposure of her own life in 
the cause of humanity and charity. Kindly and generous deeds of hers are 
constantly reported in Paris, and these things go far in keeping up the super- 
stition of loyalty. Every one knows how gracious and winning the Empress can 
be in her personal relations with those who approach her. Sometimes her de- 
meanor and actions come into sharp contrast with those of other sovereigns in 
matters less momentous than the visiting of death-charged hospital wards. I 
have heard of an American lady who once made some rich and complete col- 
lections of specimens of American foliage, collected them at immense labor, 
arranged them with exquisite taste in two large and beautiful volumes, and sent 
one as an offering to Queen Victoria, the other to the Empress of the French. 
From the British court came back the volume itself, with a formal reply from an 
official intimating that Her Majesty the Queen made it a rule not to accept such 
gifts. From Paris came a letter of genial, graceful acceptance, written by the 
Empress Eugénie herself, full of good taste, good feeling, and courteous, lady- 
like expression. These are small things, but womanly tact and grace seldom 
have much opportunity of expressing themselves save in just such small things. 
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The Empress then has of late years faded a little out of political life. I 
think it may be taken for granted that although she is a quick, clever woman, 
with talents far beyond the mere inventing of bonnets and petticoats, she is 
not gifted with any political genius, not qualified to see quickly into the heart of 
a difficult question, not endowed with the capacity to surmount a great crisis. I 
have never heard anything which induces me to think that Eugénie’s intellect 
and power would count for much in the chances of the dynasty should Louis 
Napolecn die while his son is yet a boy. Like Louis Napoleon himself, she was 
twice misjudged : first when people set her down as an empty-headed coquette, 
and next when they cried her up as a woman with a genius for government. So 
far as one may venture to predict, I think she would not prove strong enough 
for the place, if evil fortune should throw upon her the task of preserving the 
throne for her boy. 

Recent events seem to me to prove that the imperial system is less strong 
and more shaky than most of us would have supposed six months ago. I for 
one do fully believe that the recent disturbances are the genuine indications of 
a profound and bitter popular discontent. I beg the readers of 1HE GALAXY 
to be very cautious how they form an estimate of the situation from the corre- 
spondence and editorial articles of the London press. If the “ Times” believes 
Bonapartism safe and strong in Paris, I have only to remark that the “ Times ” 
believed the same, almost up to the bitter end, of Bonapartism in Mexico. 
There are very few London journals which can be trusted where the politics of 
France are concerned. Not that the journals are bribed; everybody knowing 
anything of the London press knows how absurd the idea of such bribery is ; 
but that all London Philistinism (and Philistinism does a good deal of the 
writing for the London papers) considers it genteel and respectable, and the 
right sort of thing generally, to go in for the Empire and sneer at revolution. 
I have read with no little wonder many of the comments of the London, and 
indeed some of the New York journals, on Henri Rochefort and his colleagues. 
One would think that in order to prove a certain revolutionary movement 
powerless and contemptible, you had only to show that its leaders were them- 
selves contemptible and disreputable persons. Some of the journals here and 
in London write as if the Empire must be safe because the satire of the “Lan- 
terne” and the “ Marseillaise” seems to them coarse and witless, and because 
they have heard that Henri Rochefort is an insincere man, of doubtful courage 
and tainted moral character. One longs to ask whether the “ Pére Duchesne” 
and the “ Vieux Cordelier” were publications fit to be read in the drawing-rooms 
of virtuous families ; whether Mirabeau’s private character was quite blameless ; 
whether Marat and Hébert had led reputable lives ; whether Camille Desmou- 
lins was habitually received into the highest circles; whether Théroigne de 
Méricourt was the sort of young woman one’s wife would like to invite to tea. 
The imbecility with which certain journalists go on day after day trying to as- 
sure themselves and the world that imperialism has nothing to fear at the hands 
of a movement led by scurrilous and disreputable men, has something in it at 
once amusing and provoking. ‘The strength of a revolutionary movement is not 
exactly to be estimated by the claims of its leaders to carry off the prix Mon- 
thyon or the Holy Grail. Perhaps if it were to be so estimated, it would be hard 
to say where the victory should go in the present instance. For the worst of 
Rochefort’s colleagues have never been accused of any profligacies and base- 
nesses so bad as those which universal public opinion ascribes to the leading 
Bonapartes and some of their most influential supporters. Undoubtedly there is a 
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great deal of scurrility and even worse in the papers conducted by Rochefort. 
It is not in good taste to go on asking who was the mother of De Morny, who 
was the father of Walewski; how the present Walewski, Walewski //s, comes 
to be called a count, and who was his mother, and so on; and the direct and 
libellous attacks on the Empress are utterly indefensible. If one were making 
up a memoir of Henri Rochefort, or engaged in a debating society’s controversy 
on his character, one would have to admit that he is by no means a model dema- 
gogue, a pattern patriot. But one might at the same time hint that, judging by 
historical precedent, he is probably all the more formidable as a revolutionary 
leader for that very reason. His literary attacks on the Government are by no 
means all vulgar, or scurrilous, or contemptible. There was fresh and genuine 
humor as well as telling satire in the “ Lanterne’s” early declaration of allegi- 
ance to the Napoleons, the purport of which was that, feeling bound to express 
his devotion to a Napoleon, Rochefort had selected as the object of his loyal 
homage Napoleon the Second, the sovereign who never coerced the press, or 
corrupted the Senate, or robbed the nation of its liberty, or exiled its patriots, 
or carried on a Mexican expedition, or impoverished the country to maintain a 
gigantic army. But there is one thing certain—that whether Rochefort is witty 
or not, wise or not, he has waked an echo throughout France and Europe in 
general which even very wise and undeniably witty enemies of the Empire did 
not succeed in creating. Nothing he has written will compare in artistic strength 
of satire or invective with Victor Hugo’s “ Chatimens ” or “ Napoléon le Petit.” 
Eugéne Pelletan’s “ Nouvelle Babylone” was a prolonged outpouring of indig- 
nant eloquence by a gentleman, a scholar, and a thinker. Rogeard’s “ Propos 
de Labienus ” was a piece of really fine sarcasm. But not the most celebrated 
of these attacks on the Empire created anything like the sensation which Roche- 
fort has succeeded in creating by the constant “pegging away” of his bitter, 
envenomed, and unscrupulous pen. Indeed, the reason is obvious—at least to 
those who, like me, believe that the great mass of the Parisian population (the 
army, the officials, and the priests not counted) are heartily sick of Bonapartism, 
and would get rid of it if they could. Rochefort assails the Empire and the 
Emperor in a style which they can understand. He is a master of a certain 
kind of coarse, rasping ridicule, which delights the disaffected ouvrier; and he 
has no scruple about assailing any weak place he can find in his enemy, even 
though in doing so the heart of a woman has likewise to be wounded. An an- 
gry and disaffected populace delights in this kind of thing. The fact that Roche- 
fort has created such a sensation is the best proof in the world that the Parisian 
populace is angry and disaffected. Rochefort has a happy gilt of epithets, which 
goes a long way with admirers and followers such as his. I doubt whether a 
whole chapter could have described more accurately and vividly the person, 
character, and career of Prince Pierre Bonaparte than Rochefort did when he 
branded him as “a social bandit.” Personally, Rochefort is not qualified to be 
a demagogue in the sense that Danton was a demagogue, and he can make no 
pretension to be a revolutionary leader of a high class. But he can incite a 
populace, madden the hearts of disaffected crowds, as the bitter tongue of a 
shrill woman might do, and as the tongue of a great orator might perhaps fail to 
do. Doubtless Rochefortand his literary sword-and-buckler men are not strong 
enough to create a serious disturbance of themselves alone. But if a moment 
of general uncertainty and unsettlement came, they might prove a dangerous 
disturbing force. If, for example, there should come a crisis which of itself 
rendered change of some kind necessary, when all the chances of the future 
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might depend upon a single hour or perhaps a single decisive command, and 
when it was not certain who had the right, who would assume the responsibility 
to give the command, then indeed the bitter screams, and jeers, and invectives 
of these reckless literary bravos might have much to do with the ordering of 
the situation. If, for example, the Emperor were to die just now, who shall 
venture to say how much the chances of the Empress and her son might not be 
affected at that moment of terrible crisis by the pens and the tongues of Roche- 
fort and his followers ? 

Some time, in the natural course of things, the Empress may expect to have 
to face such acrisis. It is highly probable that the time will come while yet her 
boy is young and dependent upon her guardianship and care. Has she won 
for herself the affection, confidence, and loyalty of France, to such an extent that 
she could count upon national support? I am convinced that she has not. She 
is much liked and even loved by those who know her. They have countless 
anecdotes to tell of her affectionate ways as a mother, of her generosity and kind- 
ness.as awoman. But although she has outlived many of the early prejudices 
against her, she is still regarded with distrust and dislike by the older families 
of France ; and I am confident that a large proportion of the working classes in 
Paris and the large towns delight to believe the worst things that malice and 
slander can say to her detriment. The priests and the shopkeepers are probably 
her best friends; but I am not aware that priests and shopkeepers have ever 
proved themselves very powerful bulwarks against sudden popular revolution. 
The generals and the army might of course remain perfectly loyal to her; prob- 
ably would if they had no time to consider the situation, and there were no fa- 
vorite rival in the way (if Prince Napoleon, for example, were a brilliant soldier, 
she would not have a ghost of a chance against him) ; but it must be remembered 
that the loyalty of an army is something like the epigrammatic description of the 
honor of awoman: when there is any deliberation, it is likely to be lost ; and the 
claims of the Empress are certainly not such as absolutely to forbid deliberation 
and render it impossible. Much of course would depend on the woman herself. 
There was a moment when Catharine of Russia’s unfortunate husband might 
have carried: all before him if he had only seized the chance; and he did not 
seize it, and so lost all. There was amoment when Catharine might have utterly 
failed if she had not risen to the height of the crisis, and seized the opportunity 
with both hands; and she did rise to the height of the crisis, did seize the op- 
portunity, and so won all. Place Eugénie in such a position, and is she a 
woman to win? Is she in fact a woman of genius? I think not. Nothing that 
I have ever heard of her—and I have known many who were her intimate friends 
—has led me to believe her endowed with a quick, strong, commanding intellect. 
Mentally she seems to be narrow and shallow; in temper she is quick, capri- 
cious, full of warm personal affections and almost groundless personal dislikes. 
I have a strong idea that no matter what the urgency of the crisis, she would stay 
to make herself picturesque before taking any public action; and I venture to 
think she would be guided by counsel only where she happened to have a per- 
sonal liking for the counsellor. She cannot, I fancy, be trusted at a great crisis 
to make the fortune of her son. Enough if she do not mar it at such a time. 

Political considerations apart, one can only wish her well. Her face is one 
which ought to smile sweetly and gracefully through history. If fate and France 
will endure the Bonapartes for another generation or so, there will be some con- 
solation to gallant and romantic souls in the thought that thereby this gracious, 
queenly woman will be allowed to make a happy end of her brilliant, not un- 
troubled life. Thus far we may, in summing up her career, describe her, first, as 
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a bright, vivacious young coquette, with a dash of the adventuress about her, rang- 
ing the world in search of a husband ; then a woman suddenly and surprisingly 
raised to the dazzling rank of an Empress, and a little bewildered by the change ; 
then a splendid leader of the world’s fashion, magnificently frivolous and heed- 
less ; then a political zz¢rigante, the supreme patroness of Ultramontanism ; and 
now a quiet, queenly mother, verging toward that kind of devoteeism in which 
some satirical person declares that coquetry in France is sure to end. She is 
not a woman to make any deep impression on history. She has neither gifts enough 
nor faults enough. As a politician she has been a failure, and perhaps worse 
than a failure ; but she has been fortunate enough to escape from all public respon- 
sibility for her mistakes, and may get quietly into history as merely an intelli- 
gent, good-natured, and beautiful woman. Posterity will probably see her and 
appreciate her sufficiently in her portrait by Winterhalter: a name, a vague 
memory, and.a smooth fair picture with bright complexion, shining hair, and no- 
ble shoulders, alone carrying down to other times the history of the Third 
Napoleon’s wife. Only great misfortunes could redeem her from this destiny of 
half oblivion ; and history has names enough that are burnt by misfortune into 
eternal memory, and may well spare hers. One great claim she has to a liberal 
construction of her character: her personal enemies are those who do not know 
her well; her intimates seem to be always her friends. She has one good 
quality, which her husband with all his faults likewise possesses: she has never 
in her imperial splendor forgotten or neglected or been ashamed of old ac- 
quaintances and friends. I have heard scores of anecdotes from people who 
know her well—I have heard one such anecdote since I began writing this arti- 
cle—which prove her to be entirely above the mean and vulgar weakness of the 
parvenu, who shrinks in her magnificence from any acquaintanceship or asso- 
ciation likely to remind her of less brilliant days. Taken on the whole, the Em- 
press Eugénie is better than her fortunes and her surroundings might have made 
her. She is, I think, a woman much more deserving of respect than Josephine 
Beauharnais, whose misfortunes, joined with the quiet pathetic dignity of her re- 
tirement and her later years, have made the world forget the levities, frivolities, 
and follies of her earlier life. She has shown a quicker and better appreciation 
of the duties and difficulties of her station, and the temper of the people among 
whom she had to live, than was at any time shown by Marie Antoinette. Whether 
she could ever under the most favorable conditions prove an Anne of Austria 
may well be doubted ; and we must all hope for her own sake that she may never 
be put to the proof. She has at least made it clear that she is no mere Reine 
Crinoline ; she has shown that she possesses some heart, some courage, and 
some brains ; she has had sense enough to retrieve blunders, and merit enough 
to live down calumny. The best thing one can hope for her is that she may 
never again be placed in a position which would tempt and allow her to make 
political influence the instrument of religious bigotry. The greatest woman her 
native country ever produced, Isabella of Castile, became with all her virtues 
and genius a curse to Spain, because of her bigotry and her power; and there 
was a time when it seemed as if the Empress Eugénie was likely to make for 
herself an odious fame as the chief patroness of a conspiracy against the reli- 
gious and political liberties of the south of Europe. Let us hope that in her future 
career she may be saved from any such temptation, and that she may be kept as 
much as possible out of all political complications where religion interferes ; and 
if she be thus graced by fortune, it is all but certain that whatever her future 
years may bring, she will deserve and receive a genial record in the history of 
France. Justin McCarrny. 
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I, 
FLOOD-TIDE : HYPOTHETICAL. 


LITTLE past the middle of an August night, sultry and very dark, the 

flood-tide began to make from the outer bay. Up along the city wharves 

the first flow creeps and creeps, quietly lapping with a bubbling clamor, gather- 

ing strength and volume ripple by ripple, until the whole stream rolls on seeth- 

ing and swirling, whirlpool, eddy, and strong straight flow, black and turbid with 
the reek and grime of the city lanes and streets. 

Along its course the flood falls in with numberless floating things !ying idly 
in middle-stream or drifting blindly out from under shadowy piers: a broken 
board, a headless barrel or one staved in, the crown of a hat, a shred of old sail, 
a boat gone astray, the stump of a broom, a wisp of hay or straw, a broken oar 
or spar, a hundred tags and tatters of human life and waste. Here the rippling 
water laps upon the carcass of a drowned dog. Further on the current catches 
and slowly swings a heavy form ; and slowly, slowly, with long, dank, dripping 
hair, and livid cheek, out of the oozing wave rises a human face with a horrible 
stony stare up to the black night sky ; then the dead woman slowly sinks again, 
and the waters close bubblingly over the ghastly lips and ripple over and on. 

The light breeze draws from the north, and the anchored vessels lie head to 
wind in the stream, their half-taut hawsers sloping out from the bows and down 
through the turbid water to the anchors bedded in the mud below. But as the 
tide sets up from the south, the hawsers sag and hang; the vessels slowly drift 
around, the dripping cables draw away taut to the north, and the craft ride quietly 
again, head to tide, and the rippling current bubbling, bubbling round their 
prows. 

A mile or two up the river, on the eastern side, as the church-clocks cease 
chiming the quarter after two, some floating object larger than most drifts 
stealthily out from under a wharf, sliding slimily past spiles of wood and piers 
of stone, drifting stupidly out and out until it swings clear of the docks at last. 
Then it is caught in the eddying tide and whirled out into the turbid stream, 
and slides away northward under the gloomy sky and the deeper shadow of 
storehouse, shipping, and tall, gaunt factories. Round it the eddies gurgle and 
foam, dash over it now and again, lift it and bear it on. Now out in the strong 
mid-current, rolling on steadily, one end first or the other, sidewise, cornerwise, 
drifting quite straight for a while, end on, then it goes spinning slowly round 
and round ; carried in shore again by an eddy, getting itself entangled in a laby- 
rinth of boats and piles, bumping stupidly against a keel or a pier for a while, 
then edging off, sliding by or rolling round it, to blunder blindly upon another 
and another. Finally, foul and slimy with the unclean contact, it blunders free 
of them all again, and drifting slowly out, is caught once more by the tide and 
slides away northward as before, now and anon jostling against other waifs, and 
getting itself washed by the current free of its foul dock ooze. Here it is passed 
by a ferry-boat heading down stream against the tide, and is tossed and splashed 
by the waves of the ploughing wheels. Further on it falls foul of a cable, and 
rolling round, bumps squarely into the bow of a great Chinaman, quietly resting 
after her long, long voyage home. Her lanterns idly swing in the shrouds, and 
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the waters gurgle musically about the bows and the barnacled keel that have 
ploughed on, night and day, through isles of spice and boundless southern seas, 
swash and swash, wave and trough, day and night, for months. Clear of the 
ship, the floating waif drifts on, battered and bumped, driven this way and that, 
washed by a wave now and then ; often in peril of wreck, yet slipping away some- 
how from one danger and another, keeping the same side uppermost, and manag- 
ing, one way or another, to blunder on with the turbid flood. The sky is still 
black overhead, but the deeper shadows of the wharves and ships grow less and 
less. The city is dropping behind. The stream is clearer now, and for a while 
the waif drifts smoothly onward east. Suddenly, after a while, it stops, strikes 
heavily upon a great rock rising sheer. A sharp projecting edge seems to split 
the thing in front and wedges in between. The floating waif is plainly in two 
parts and bound together by cords. The tide sets strongly past the rock; the 
floating body strains, and creaks, and thumps stupidly upon the rock. The 
lashing wrings itself loose, chafes on the jagged edge—chafes, and wears, and 
cuts. Fold after fold of the knotted cord frays out and snaps apart. The rock 
works further and further back, then slips quite through, and the waif that was 
is two; and between, two feet of solid rock. Each separate part is caught in a 
racing eddy, spins outward round and round, and is whirled away with the flood. 
Ere long an island slides between and widens steadily sweeping back. 

And henceforth to the end, the interval dividing those two drifting strays 
shall grow and grow, till such space lies between as no man’s eye can measure, 
and only one hand span—the Hand that lifts the tides of men’s lives as the 
seas, whose ebb and flow bear one bark proudly to desired port, and leave 
another stranded on the deadly reef! 


II. 
CALLIGAT BAY. 

Tue dawn of the August morning broke gray over Calligat Bay and the long 
curving line of beach. On the sloping wet sea sands a woman walked quickly, 
close by the creaming line of the rising tide; the fresh, salt-smelling breeze 
upon her face and fluttering lightly through her hair. Behind, the higher wood- 
lands dimly showed ; beside her, here and there, a clump of stunted cedars rooted 
in the yellow sand, wind-bent, “leaning toward the land.” 

It had been one of those close and sultry nights, rare in this region in the 
country, too oppressive even for sleep, when it seems almost too much of bodily 
effort merely to live and breathe. Back of the wooded ridge, in the old Holden 
farm-house, Emily Holden had tossed and tossed and wished for the dawn. 
When the eastern sky first faintly glimmered a little brighter than the rest, she 
dressed herself and came out, over the ridge, down the winding wood-path, to the 
breezy harbor beach. 

The crisp breeze blew refreshingly upon her cheek and fluttered in her hair 
The bubbling tide-ripples tinkled and creamed on the wet sands at her feet. 
The gentle wind soughed musically through the cedar boughs. She walked 
quickly along the border of the rising tide, and her spirits brightened every minute, 
while the crisp sea-breeze fanned cool upon her face, and a grateful sense of the 
freshness and freedom of the scene stole refreshingly upon her. A finger of the 
inscrutable Infinite Power seemed to reach to her out of the winds and waves, and 
thrill her with a touch of virtue. The wet sands rasped beneath her feet; the 
bright waves tinkled and the sea-breeze blew. The eastern heavens took a saf- 
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fron tinge, and then a deeper, brighter and brighter hue of sunrise. The light of 
the lighthouse lantern on Lannet Bar faded out against the brighter background 
of the sky. The tide was coming in; Shark Rock only showed a foamy point 
far out. 

Emily walked and walked around the great sweep of the yellow sands. She 
came to the scattered boulders north from the salt meadows, then to the ledge 
running out. She was weary. She sat down ona shelf, her back against the rock, 
her feet on the sands, ard the light breeze playing inher hair. She forgot herself 
before she knew, and fell asleep. She slept deeply awhile, but by-and-by her 
slumber became troubled; she began to dream she was in the water some- 
how; she felt its pulsations, saw its scintillating lights and shades, yet did not 
wonder that she felt no sense of suffocation. Starting from this point, her mind 
ran brokenly on deep-sea caves and coral reefs. An idea came presently into 
her head that the fish and creeping things of the sea were closing in upon her. 
She felt them nibbling at her feet; she tried to get away. But more and more 
they gathered in about her, circling around her in and out, horrible forms of long- 
armed, slimy things mingling in wild confusion with every form of beautiful fish, 
whose scales reflected shade upon shade of every rainbow hue. But strangely, 
however she strove, all seemed to be intent upon her feet, knocking and nibbling 
them incessantly. ‘The thronging pressure grew steadily harder and sharper ; 
she fancied she felt keen teeth go through her shoes. She struggled with all 
her might, the deep-sea waters eddying round and round her, the sunlight palpi- 
tating in the surface current far above, and all the while live things and trailing 
ocean plants biting, griping, jostling, twining, and tangling about her fated feet. A 
feeling of strong horror takes hold of her; she strives to climb to the outer 
world. But the heavy waters press her down and hold her fast; and thicker 
and thicker the eddying throng of horrors press in and jn upon her. 

Suddenly she feels a sharper, harder blow, and glances keenly down. The 
smaller fry of fish and long-armed things are darting off in sudden fright this 
way and that; and oh, horror of horrors! a great fierce-swimming shark has 
dived immediately below and is rising straight up at her, with horrid jaws ex- 
tended for the snap. 

With a cry of terror she leaps up from the rock, trembling and broad awake. 
The tide has risen steadily meanwhile about her feet; she stands knee-deep in 
the cool tide waves. An old ship-plank has drifted in with the flow, and, jostled 
by the rising waves, has been bumping and rasping her feet against the rock. 
Glancing down at the drift, she sees a sight that makes her doubt if she is not 
dreaming still. 

She falls back on the rough rock-seat and tries to collect her wits. No, it can- 
not be part of her dream ; this arm is live flesh that she pricks; here is the old 
familiar scene, shore, bay, and point, with the light beyond just touched by the 
earliest glitter of the summer sun. There to the west is Laure! Hill, behind 
which lies the Holden farm, No, it is no dream now, but not less strange. 

Here at her feet is a worn old pine ship-plank, come God knows how or 
whence ; black and almost rotten with long exposure, foul in spots with slime as 
of spiles of reeking wharves, newly split at one end and one jagged corner gone ; 
and upon it, bound and wrapped with ragged, worn-out shreds of blanket, and 
tags of weather-blackened rope, tarred string, and twisted rags—with a block of 
wood wrapped in an old rat-gnawed grain sack for a pillow—one tiny hand raised 


. to the face, the other trailing in the wave—flecks of foam and shining drops of 


spray on cheek and hair—sunk ina deep, unnatural slumber, with eyes tight 
closed and lips apart—a /ittle sleeping child. 
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Emily Holden stooped down, drew the plank upon the shore, and loosened 
the cords and scraps that bound it. Under the covering upon the child’s breast 
lay two thin pieces of cedar shingle, two or three inches square, and tied to- 
gether with a bit of twine. She took them in her hand and broke the string ; 
within lay a soiled and crumpled paper, apparently the fly-leaf of some old book. 
She took it out and read, written in pencil in a cramped, unpractised woman’s 
hand, with a plainly perceptible tremor in every line: 

Twin children—mine. 
God's curse light on you if-you use them ill! 

Emily doubled the paper, stooped down to the sleeping child. Just then the 
lids lifted suddenly, and the human soul within looked out upon a strange new 
world. It saw a woman’s face close to its own, and quick as light knew that the 
eyes in which it looked were clear and kind, and the heart behind them loving 
and true. He put his little arms about her neck and nestled to her breast. 

She walked back quickly over the dripping sands, a feeling of wonder and 
awe in her heart at this strange trust that Heaven had thus incredibly sent to her 
very hand, The tide had already washed out her former foot-prints in the sand ; 
it seemed as though the same flood-tide had washed away her former path of 
life, and set her a new one wherein she should henceforth walk, and in it lead 
another life beside her. 

No clue was found to the previous life of the child, though effort was made. 
Emily grew quickly into a great fondness for the little thing, and resolved to 
keep and cherish it as indeed a special trust sent her by Heaven. Besides herself, 
there were only of the family now her two brothers, Dan and John—honest, rather 
rough, but good-natured fellows, of thirty perhaps and thirty-five, who worked the 
farm contentedly, year after year. Emily named the little fellow Waife Holden, 
and gradually he settled into his place as one of the family, and soon came so to 
be thought of and treated. He took a strong liking for Emily from the first, and 
before long for both the brothers, as he found them kind, but specially for Dan, 
who was of a merrier temper and clever with his jack-knife, and could make all 
sorts of things that boys delight in. . 

Waife early manifested a passionate, resentful temper, and an incredible per- 
versity in deceit almost before he had learned to speak. But Emily, and the 
brothers too for that matter, took such special pains to let him learn by repeated 
experience that untruth and passion are doubly, in themselves and by their in- 
evitable consequences, their own worst punishment, and, by example, to show 
him over and over again the beauty and value of truth, that these inborn evil 
bents of mind lost gradually their power over the boy. 

So he grew and grew. Bred upon the farm, about horses and oxen ftom 
childhood, driving cattle and sheep to pasture when he was old enough, helping 
with a hundred little things about the farm when out of school, trusted more 
and more with this and that as he grew able and deserved it—Waife grew a 
bright, frank, brave, clever-handed boy. He had faults and got into mischief of 
course: he was human, and a thorough boy. But his faults were more from an 
excess of animal spirits than any evil intention ; he was never cowardly or cruel 
or dishonest. He got on well at school, not showing any special talent, but 
getting along creditably both by average natural quickness and habits of appli- 
cation, carefully and patiently cultivated in him by ever-watchful and thoughtful 
“Aunt Emily.” From such a youth there grew a manhood such as one might 
not unreasonably predict. 
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Ill. 
SCUPPAUG SHOALS. 


MILES away, on the other shore, the August morning brooded sultry and 
close over Shimmerel Beach, the rocky ledges close to the land, and the broad, 
smooth patches of water that marked the shoals outside. Here and there a 
small boat lay at anchor, fishing, or moved in and out with the slow, regular beat 
of the oars upon the thole-pins, and the blades flashing in and out of the green 
sea-water. 

It might have been eight o’clock or more when one of these boats, with a 
man and a boy in her, got up her anchor and moved in toward the land, winding 
among the rocks and shallower shoals toward the inlet of Bracken Harbor. 

“ Jim,” said the elder of the two, after looking off to eastward quite intently 
a minute or two, “let her come round and pull in here more to the north. 
There’s some mighty queer-looking drift in there. D’ye see? this side of the 
big black rock with the long, sharp point.” 

J.m rested his oars a minute, turning to look. Then he pulled the skiff’s 
head round. “Looks like an empty barrel with a board run through it, Dad,” 
he said. 

He pulled in toward it. The man he called “ Dad” stepped over the oars 
and got into the bow. The boat ran smoothly in. The man in the bow kept 
his eyes on the drift with more and more attention. The skiff had slid in within 
two boat’s lengths ; he straightened up suddenly on his feet and called : 

“ Back water, Jim—keep her off. By the great boots, it’s a live child tied to a 
plank !” 

He caught up an oar and drew the plank alongside. The child was deep 
asleep, probably under the power of some narcotic. There were splashes of 
spray upon the infant’s dress and the ragged wrappings that bound it fast. One 
hand was cutand bleeding; there was a slight scratch on one cheek ; but other- 
wise the child seemed not to have been hurt. The fishermen cut the cords and 
coverings, wondering much ; and taking the little thing awkwardly but kindly 
into the skiff, they pulled away into the harbor. 

“Jim,” said the elder, as they pulled up the long harbor toward home, “ if 
mother was home now, we’d take the poor thing and keep it, ’lowin’ if it wasn’t 
claimed. But that can’t be now, and I wouldn’t ask Jake or Nan. I don’t see’t 
we c’n do anything but take the poor little fellow up to Shearer’s, though it goes 
agen me too.” 

“ Shearer’s ” was the town poor-house of Bracken—a little outside the vil- 
lage of Bracken, back from the road, a bare, square, unsightly building enough, 
of two stories, and painted yellow, like a fever hospital. The inmates—sitting in- 
doors and lounging lazily out of windows, or wandering aimlessly about the place, 
a few ‘“‘making believe” to work in a neighboring field—were a lazy, lounging, 
dirty, disreputable lot, for the most part. Nearly all were old or disabled in one 
way and another. But here strolled a buxom negro girl with an infant in her 
arms ; here, an able-bodied fellow who mumbled incomprehensibly to himself, 
and leered at you with a hang-dog, senseless grin that was painful in the exireme. 
Up and down the lane beyond, a man with an excited face and hatless strode 
back and forth, gesticulating wildly and mouthing fiercely some tale of wrong, no 
doubt, in an unintelligible gibberish. Sitting apart, busied about some house- 
hold work, was a mild-looking, melancholy young woman, whom they called 
Martha, with a shrinking, timid face, as nearly opposed to the hard, mean, bruta] 
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faces about as well mightbe. Martha was subject to occasional fits of aberration, 
the fruit of a drunken husband’s brutality; but they usually soon passed, and 
she was generally to be found busy at one thing or another; quiet, subdued, and 
shrinking as far as might be from notice and intercourse ; yet she was liked by 
them all in their more or less coarse way, and more especially by any children who 
happened in her way. Even Shearer, “old Jabe,” as they called him behind his 
back, hard, mean-hearted skinflint as he was, could not help a sort of half-depre- 
cating respect for Martha, and treated her with an exceptional consideration; 
knowing also that she was worth a good penny to him in the work she was 
always doing. So here the stray child, so strangely found, was brought that 
sultry morning in midsummer ; and here he spent his childhood and early youth. 
The story of his finding made a nine days’ marvel in Bracken village ; one way 
or another they came to cail the child Pine Plank, and the name stuck to him as 
such things strangely will; he never had another. The boy had Martha for his 
nurse, and so was not so badly off as he might have been. No mother could 
have been more gentle and loving than this poor creature was to the poor waif- 
child. But before Pine was old enough to know his loss, if indeed he was ever 
old enough to know it fully, Martha Mullen lay down on her poor bed one day in 
spring, and got up from it no more until they lifted her and carried her out and 
laid her down in the narrower, humbler bed, that yet is wide enough for all. I 
think it would have been better for Pine to have gone then out of the world with 
the only friend he had in it all. And yet, who knows ?—who but He who doeth 
only right and orders all? ,What are words? what is thought or speech? 
Blind—blind and dumb! 

Pine was not a good child by any means. He had a hot, passionate, revenge- 
ful temper, and was strangely precocious in deceit. Some of the paupers took 
delight in the little rascal’s precocious wickedness, which grew no less, one may 
be sure, under flattering notice. He was an apt pupil to any teacher of evil; 
and, with many instructors, got on quite sufficiently fast. At twelve he was the 
scapegrace of the village ; he got the credit of any piece of mischief or rascality 
that was looking about, like Japhet, in search of a father. So he went from bad 
to worse and worse. The poor overseers looked about for a place to bind him 
out. Several farmers took him on trial, but sent him back generally in a week 
or two with no very flattering report. Finally, it fell out that “Mel” Ranner, 
a farmer noted for closefistedness and great and petty meannesses of light 
weights and the like, getting the boy on his own terms, took him at a venture; 
and Pine was duly apprenticed to him until he should come of age. Ranner was 
about as grovelling a piece of humanity as one need care to know. He seemed 
devoured with an all-governing passion of meanness. A lank, cadaverous frame, 
a cringing, thievish face and manner, and a cruel, cowardly heart, he was as little 
to be envied as Cain. Every man hated him instinctively, and shrank from him; 
and not without sufficient reason. This man was capable of any depth of vil- 
lany that involved no particle of courage, physical, mental, or moral. He made 
a yearly practice of hiring newly-immigrated German boys, ignorant of the lan- 
guage, of course; and, after working them on starvation fare like galley slaves 
through the harvest months, would turn them adrift, without money, at the end 
of the season, to shift for themselves. Penniless and knowing little more Eng- 
lish than enough to swear by, the boys were practically without remedy, as Ran- 
ner very well knew. 

Pine led such a life with Ranner as one might easily imagine—a dog’s life, 
I had nearly said ; but this old, gray-backed dog beside me would scout the 
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comparison if he knew what I am writing about. With Ranner Pine stayed a 
year or two, getting no great good, one may guess, and deserving little more 
than he got. Ranner found the boy no very fertile soil for his sort of cultivation ; 
but he got out of him such crop as he could, and, for the rest, let him shift for 
himself. And the end of it was that Pine dressed himself in Ranner’s Sunday 
clothes one night, and took leg bail. Whereat no one was sorry, on Ranner’s 
account or Pine’s. A reckless, hardened man before his time, he thenceforth 
wandered about the country, working, when want pushed him hard, at anything 
that turned up in his way ; but, for the most part, idle and dissipated, and getting 
often into scrapes that reflected little credit on the house of Plank. I don’t 
think he was particularly unhappy. I fear he was a sad reprebate, and never 
thought much about himself, or anything else, for that matter. But perhaps 
there was more behind the evil face, that brazen mask of brutality and ignorance, 
than we had eyes to see, that only One could see and estimate. Who of us 
knows another ? 


It was a foggy morning in the month of June. The schooner John Moxon 
feeling her way in slowly through Calligat Inlet, the wind light from the north- 
west, and the fog very thick. Pine Plank, a hand on board, lay on the deck 
forward ready for orders. The fog was lighter above, so that a leokout in the 
topmast shrouds could make out the course pretty plainly by the landmarks. 
For further precaution, another hand stood at the rail heaving the lead. 

“ What water have we now? Sing out,” calls Cap’n Clinker from the wheel. 

The lead swings out ahead along the side, plunges with a light splash, drops 
downward and astern as the schooner slides ahead, until it touches the bottom 
straight below, and then comes swinging up in long arm-reaches of line. 

“Three fathom, hard—three an’ a quarter—three an’ three-quarters—four 
fathom, sandy—off Milman’s Meaders.” 

The lookout in the top takes up the word. “Off Milman’s Meaders, west 
an’ by sou’, half sou’. Port a little, Cap’n, half a p’int to looard.” 

Pine lies still on his back, looking up, hearing the voices clear and loud in 
the drowsy air. I suppose he was thinking of something or other, though what 
sort of thinking it would be, would be difficult to imagine. Suddenly he hears a 
thump against the bows and a lowcry as ofa child. He leaps up, leans over the 
side, rises, runs back a few steps, leaps over lightly, and drops down out of sight. 

“ Heave me a line, Cap’n,” he calls. “ Here’s a skiff with a little gal adrift 
into her.” 

They drew the boat alongside, and lifted out the frightened child. She was 
very shy and scared at first, and for some time nothing could be got from her 
but tears and sobs. She was apparently about four years old, a pretty, fair- 
skinned child, with straight light hair. After a little she grew less shy and scared, 
and they were able to gather from her that she lived at The Gables, a place which 
they knew well enough, a little way back from and above the bay, to the north 
of Milman’s Meadows. She had strayed down to the shore alone, and, playing 
about the skiff as children will, had drifted off with the ebb. 

“ Pine,” says Cap’n Clinker, “you'd better take the yawl an’ tow the skiff an’ 
the little gal ashore. We'll keep the schooner in for Claplock Bar, an’ you c’n 
pull up after us into the yawl.” 

So Pine took the skiff in tow and set off. The child was not at all over-shy 
when she got a little over her fright, and made no objection to being handed 
down to Pine, who took the little fair-faced maiden in his arms and put her 
gently down upon the seat. Seldom enough had it chanced to Pine to feel a 
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gentle human touch. Though, for the matter of that, if that was not Pine’s 
fault, whose was it ? 

From the first Pine felt himself strongly attracted to this child. A strange, 
new feeling of yearning, half pain, half pleasure, which he was neither able nor 
cared to analyze, crept over him with an unknown thrill. And whether or not it 
was that the child’s simple intuition went deeper and truer than our eyes could 
sce, certain it is that she took a half-shy, half-trusting liking for Pine. Perhaps 
there was some germ of good in him even yet, which might have grown into a 
thrifty plant of virtue if Pine had only been wise enough to choose a better 
birth and breeding. But Pine was always a foolish fellow, and, if he deserved 
little of the world, came honestly by his own. If there was any visible virtue 
left in him now, it was mainly a reckless physical courage, and a dogged, unex- 
pressed liking for Captain Clinker. This Clinker was the only man that ever 
made anything of Pine; a hard-headed, clever-handed coasting skipper, igno- 
rant, tried by any standard of books, but full of the craft of sea and sail and 
sky. He was a man of few words, and those few not always to be justified by 
rule of grammar, but full for all that of a manly directness and pith, and showing 
a keenness of observation and quickness of wit that are rare on shore. He did not 
show, probably was not conscious of, any special care in his treatment of Pine. 
But he somehow excited in Pine a dim sort of self-respect, and was the only man 
Pine had ever cared to please. 

Pine towed the skiff slowly ashore through the fog, making awkward advances 
to conversation with little Milly. Milly, on her part, grew quite communicative 
after a little, in her childish way, and prattled away to Pine of Nurse Allen, 
papa, the dogs and the pony, Tommy the stable-boy, and the rest. 

“Pony name Totsy,” she rattled. “ You tin div Totsy quacka when you dit 
home, if you a dood boy—he like quacka. You tin wub his nose and he woon 
bite you ; dut he put his finger in your mouth, then you bite him. He like tread 
too, and he dot a nice tail. Alla div him some lassa-cake one day, an’ made he 
la-um. Papa doin’ put bister on Totsy nose, so he dit better; Tommy to’ me 
so. You mu’t tum an’ live wiv me an’ papa, an’ I’ll div you some tandy, an’ you 
tin take tare o’ Totsy when he have bister on he nose; an’ you tin wide me in a 
pony ta’aige till Totsy dit better. Woon tha’ be nice?” 

By the time they landed at Milman’s beach they were fast friends, and walked 
away up the path to The Gables, hand in hand. 

There was a great bustle at The Gables. The servants ran hither and thither, 
searching vainly. The master ordered them fiercely this way and that, hunted 
wildly the gardens, the shrubbery, and the wood beyond, calling everywhere— 
Milly, Milly, Milly! They came upon him suddenly crossing their path. He 
caught up the child with a cry—* Oh, Milly !”—pressed her close to his face in 
a passionate embrace. Lane Rhinebeck was a haughty, fiery-tempered man, in 
person tall and slight, with a keen, passionate face, passionate in love and in hate, 
He turned upon Pine presently, still holding the child in his arms—turned upon 
him with a stern, half-resentful look. What business had this ill-faced fellow to 
touch his child? 

“Well, sir,” he said, in a stern tone—“ Well, sir, you’ve brought back my 
daughter. I don’t care for the story—you’ve brought her back, I say ; that’s all. 
I suppose you expected pay. Is that enough?” 

He reached out and dropped a piece of gold in Pine’s hand. Pine had never 
refused a coin in his life, however it came. He turned this one over and over 
in his hand, looked at it on this side and the other, flung it on the ground. His 
face was black ; he muttered a curse. 
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“I don’ want y’r money,” he answered sullenly. “Can’t a man do nothin’ 


*thout ’t’s for pay? Y’ might a said thank y’, mightn’t y’?” 

His face was an evil one just then. It was lucky Mil didn’t look round. 

“His name Pine, papa,” she prattled; “he to’ me so, He ain’t nice man, 
but he dood ; an’ he ain’t doin’ ’way ; he doin’ stay an’ tate tare o’ Totsy an’ wide 
me in a pony ta’aige. Don’t let he do, papa—tell he, he tin stay.” 

“You hear,” he said—* you Pine or what’s-your-name? She wants you. If 
you like, I'll. give you work.” 

Pine stood irresolute. He looked down, ground his heel in the gravel. His 
face showed a conflict between a strong desire to curse the proud tyrant and 
give him a taunting refusal, and a sharp unaccustomed pain at thought of leaving 
the child. 

Mil looked round at him biting his lip and grinding his heel in doubt. 

“ Don’t do, Pine,” she said coaxingly—* an’ you tin tate me sailin’ in a wow- 
boat.” 

“ }’ll take the place,” Pine said, looking up. “I'll come to-morrow morning.” 

Not a word of work or wages. He didn’t think or care for wages or work 
just then—only to be near little Mil. Pine stayed six months with the Rhine- 
becks, father and child. They two were all the world to each other; they had 
no kinsfolk that any one knew of, and very few friends. Lane Rhinebeck, a 
West Indian by birth and still more by temper, was thoroughly bound up in his 
child, loved her with a blind, passionate, entirely selfish love. From the first 
he only tolerated Pine. The child fancied the fellow as she might a shaggy dog, 
and liked to have him draw her about or row her in the boat—that was reason 
enough for keeping him on. But all the more for that the father disliked him in 
his jealous fondness. This first feeling of dislike grew day by day into positive 
aversion, as he saw how Milly grew more to like the fellow, who never tired, 
for his part, of waiting upon her and amusing her. He treated Pine witha 
roughness of word and look, that roused all that was worst in his stubborn, re- 
sentful character. But in this pure child’s liking for him, he found more than 
full compensation for the pitiless, petty tyranny. Through those clear young 
eyes, he had caught for the first time a glimpse of the bright blue heaven, and 
seen, in a dim, half-conscious way, his own far distance from it. Grovelling, 
neither knowing nor caring, in a base, dark lower realm, suddenly through a 
casual rift shone out upon him a gleam of heavenly sunshine from an unknown 
better world of love and light; and by that flash he saw, in some degree, his 
own unworthiness and mean estate. Perhaps he was none the happier for the 
sight, but I think he was none the worse. 

So he stayed on at The Gables, vacillating continually between the two poles 
of attraction and repulsion, his dogged liking for Milly and the mutual and grow- 
ing dislike between him and Milly’s father. But that could not last. 

One cold, bright morning, as the John Moxon lay anchored in Calligat Bay, 
waiting for the tide to lift her over the bar, a boat pulled off to her from Mil- 
man’s Meadows. Coming alongside, Captain Clinker stepped to the rail, took 
his pipe quietly from his lips, and said calmly : 

“Well, Pine, come back, hev y’? How d’do?” 

“Yes, I’ve come back, Cap’n. I can’t stay uptherenolonger. If I do, there'll 
be somebody gittin’ hurt. I ain’t got no place to go to, Cap’n Dan. Will y’ 
give me a berth ?” 

Clinker had never seen Pine looking quite like that before ; he had seen him 
wicked and reckless many a time, never gloomy and desperate quite as now. 
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“ Give y’ an’ welcome, Pine,” he said. “Your old berth’s empty long of Sil 
Gribbles goin’ off home last week.” 

The tide rose rapidly ; the anchor came clanking up; the schooner drew up 
close upon the northwest wind, and, fluttering breezily, dipped over the bar. 


IV. 
EBB. 


THE Moxon was frozen out that trip. It was the 17th of May when she 
next ran into Calligat Bay through the narrow inlet. Pine stood on the deck 
with the old hard, reckless face. He had not heard from Calligat the winter 
through. He had fallen in again, in the city, with some old and more new com- 
panions in dissipation, and drifted back into his old wild, vagabond ways. 
Clinker had tried to keep an eye upon him, but found it thankless work. 

“]T use’ to think there was some’at o’ good stuff in that fella Pine,” he said 
that winter. “I allwus hed a sneakin’ kind o’ likin’ to him. But sence he left 
them Rhinebecks, I’m be shot if he ain’t the very devil.” 

The schooner warped into the wharf and tied up. Pine stood hauling ina 
line from the water and coiling it on the deck. Some casual passers came down. 

“ How do, Cap’n?” says old Dan Roddener, coming aboard. 

“How d’ do, Dan’l? Glad tosee y’, gladto see y’. What’s thenews? How’s 
all the folks ?” 

“Well, ain’t much a goin’ on, I reckon,” says old Dan. “S'pose you heerd 
how’t Joe Boller’s store burnt down, an’ Bar Light was blowed away on New 
Year’s night? Been havin’ pretty bad spell o’ scarlet fever ’mongst the chil’en, 
Several on ’em has ben took off; but none lately, I believe, not sence a week or 
two. Hold on, though—lem me see. I hear Billy Mills a tellin’ jus’ now how’t 
little Milly Rhinebeck died of the fever at twenty-one minutes past two this morn- 


ing.” 

Pine heard the words ; he stood as still as if he had been turned to rock. 
His hands held the rope; his eyes stared blindly ; a strange, stunned look of 
strong pain shot into his hard, set face. A minute he stood quite still ; then he 
bent down, and picked up something that lay on the deck. 

He dropped the rope, walked straight aft to the wheel; he threw off the 
painter of the yawl, dropped over the stern, and swung himself down by the 
davit-blucks into the boat. A minute after the yawl was hurling down the stream 
with a power in the long, quick strokes of the heavy oars that had in it some- 
thing terrible. Pine landed at Milman’s Beach, went stealthily up the path, 
round through the wood, and into the barn by the back. He found Tommy Blink, 
the stable boy, lying on his face on a bunch of hay, crying disconsolately. Pine 
grasped him by the shoulder, turned up his face. “ Where is she?” he asked; 
his voice was hoarse and hard. 

“She’s dead—she’s dead!” moaned the boy. ‘‘Oh dear—oh dear!” 

Pine shook him roughly—ground his teeth. 

“Where is she? I say—do you hear?” 

The boy shrank away, scared by that face of Pine’s. 

‘In the white room,” he whined—* top o’ stairs.” 

Pine left the barn, slunk round by the shadow of the fence to the kitchen 
door, slipped in unseen through rooms and passages well known, and up the 
stairs. He did not stop to think; he must see her again, that was his only 
thought. He had on heavy boots ; he made no more noise than a cat. Up, up, 
silent as the dead within. Only five steps more now; there is the door of the 
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room! It makes him sick to think of what is inside. He sees the door open 
silently ; a man with shoeless feet comes out—a man with tangled hair, disor- 
dered dress, and white, wild, half-mad face. He glares down at Pine with a 
terrible rage and hate ; waves him back with a menacing gesture of his clenched 
hand ; presses him closely down, down, down. Backward, silent as death, slowly 
and stubbornly, step by step, two faces black with a desperate hate. Pine Plank 
retreats down the stairs, out of the open door, down the path to the gate of the 
Jawn—slowly, stubbornly, backward step by step. Lane Rhinebeck follows him 
closely ; no word is spokef, each only dumbly stares with rage and hate. Pine 
stops with his back to the gate—will retreat no step more. 

“ What do you want, you dog?” Rhinebeck whispers through set teeth and 
lips that almost foam. “Out with you, quick! What do you want? do you 
hear? Wasn’t I mad before, without you, you sneaking hound? Out with you, 
quick, before I strike you dead!” 

Pine did not stir; his face was awful to look upon, desperate, murderous, 
devilish. “You know what I want, Lane Rhinebeck,” he muttered, hoarsely ; 
“I want to see her once,more; and I’m goin’ to. Don’t lay y’r hand on me—I 
warn y’! If y’ put y’r finger on me, I'll pay y’ a score I owe y’ a’ready.” 

There was a murderous devil in the black-browed fellow’s heart ; a gleam of 
the pit flashed out of his evil eyes. His hand crept stealthily into his breast, 
grasped something there, Aeavy, and hard, and cold. 

“She was the only human thing I ever had to care for, the only human thing 
that ever cared for me. I’m going to see her once more. Stand back! If you 
touch me, d you, J’// kill you.” 

Five minutes later Pine stood in the white room, looking down upon the bed 
where the dead child lay. 





Waife Holden had just come home to his house on Carrowgate Pike that 
afternoon, the 17th of May. He sat in his pleasant sitting-room, his pretty, 
good-natured wife chatting to him, his happy children laughing and playing about. 
He was owner of a good business now, and constable of the village ; a hearty, 
happy, generous man ; a loving, undemonstrative husband and father ; a shrewd, 
kind master, popular with all, charitable without ostentation, brave and honora- 
ble. The world used him well, and not better than he deserved. As an officer, 
he was resolute and fearless, never fomenting foolish quarrels, never letting his 
zeal for the apprehension of a criminal degenerate into violence or persecution. 
The sound of a galloping horse comes down the road, nearer and nearer, clatter- 
ing, clattering—stops at the door. The rider flings off heavily, sees Holden 
through the window, and calls: 

“Constable Holden, a warrant for a murderer. Quick—here—no time to 
lose!” 

Waife took the warrant, opened it, skipped the affidavit, and read : 


Town oF CALLIGAT, CARROWGATE CouNTY, STATE OF ——, SS. 
To any Constable of the said County: 

Whereas, Jackson Birnes has this day made complaint under oath before me, James 
Blanagan, one of the Justices of the said town, that on the 17th day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, at Calligat Bay, in the said county, one Pine 
Plank did violently assault Lane Rhinebeck with an iron bar and thereby cause his death. 

Therefore, the people of the aforesaid State command you forthwith to apprehend the 
said Pine Plank and bring him before me to be dealt with as the law directs. 


Waife lifted the sash. 
“ Are you Jackson Birnes ?” 
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“Tam. I saw it done—it was horrible! Come out—there’s no time to lose. 
He was seen on the North Road an hour ago, making for Carrow Station.” 

An hour later Holden and Birnes were riding rapidly along the North Pike, 
two miles north of Carrow, but only a long half mile from the railway track to 
the east. They rode together, their horses keeping a free, easy gallop, as they 
had mile after mile. They had hardly spoken until now. 

“The down express is due at 7:57,” said Holden. “He would make for 
that, I should say ; it’s his best chance. Holloa there—whoa, whoa !” 

He hailed a boy suddenly seen in the dusk coming out of a lane to the left. 

“Holloa, you there! Have you seen any stranger on the road?” 

“Seen a straggler jes now on the railroad, tryin’ to git Bill Coles’s hand-car 
onto the track. He wanted me to help him; said he'd give me a dollar; but I 
was feard on him, an’ cut off. He hadn’t no hat on, an’ hed his jaw tied up.” 

“ This way, Birnes,” Holden cried. 

He wheeled his horse into the lane and struck him into a run. Birnes 
spurred after him, drew upalongside. 

“ Keep straight on down to the track ; turn in and follow him hard,” Waife 
called as they galloped neck and neck. “I'll take this lane to the right and try 
to cut him off at Blane’s. Hark! did you hear? Quicker, Birnes, quicker yet— 
prick him out to his best! Are your pistols ready ?” 

“ All ready,” answered Birnes. ‘Wish to heaven I get a shot!” 

The road forks suddenly, the horses swerve apart. Waife hears the increas- 
ing clangor of the hand-car just abreast and only three fields off. He puts his 
horse up to his keenest pace, flies forward down the lane like the southwest 
wind, The lane edges steadily in to the track till it crosses at Blane’s, a scant 
half-mile ahead. 

Pine drives the crank round fierce as fire. Now and again he catches the 
tramp of a galloping horse across the level fields—crash, crash in the gravel, 
clanging clear on the stones, hammering, hammering heavy and hard on the 
trodden turf. He starts and turns his head, doubting to turn or go on-—brute 
face blacker now with every evil passion, hand and heart fit for the worst. Ha! 
what was that? Back on the track, as the clang of the engine slackens under 
his doubting hand, he hears—yes, there it is again, trample, trample, trample— 
the sound of a second thundering horse. Only one way now—forward, forward ! 

Why did he not leave the car and take to the open fields? Do you ask? I 
do not know. He did not. He threw himself on the crank and drove ahead 
like an evil spirit. Round and round and round, his whole weight thrown upon 
the crank, his whole soul hurled with a wild abandon into one mad thought, to 
get first to the crossing at Blane’s. The cog-work clatters a fierce tattoo; the 
iron car-wheels rattle and clank on the iron rails, clang and rasp and clatter, rat- 
tle and clank. 

Waife Holden hears that sounding din of iron on iron plainly above his horse’s 
fiery tramp, and the rushing, stormy sound of the wind in his ears. Every ounce 
of power in his brave bay horse, every inch of stride is taxed, and gets free play. 
He rides as he has lived—cool, resolute, not violent, but making every particle 
of speed ; knowing his duty, and sure almost as fate to do it every jot; upright, 
steady, and quick of hand and eye; straightforward, not unmerciful, yet not to 
be balked of his purpose ; without a doubt or a fear. 

Trample, trample, trample. Rider and horse shoot on. 

Louder and louder clangs the thundering car ; nearer and louder every bound- 
ing stride. The level space between sweeps tapering back. One meadow only 
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now from lane to track of rail. Only two tapering fields ahead ; then comes 
Blane’s. Waife shakes bay Bowler to his wildest stride. Bay Bowler takes 
those last two meadows with a whirling spurt of speed. The level lands whirl 
back ; the grassy wheel-track underneath the spurning hoofs. There is the bulk 
of Blane’s barns just ahead, looming dim in the gloom. Past Blane’s house and 
garden fence. Out to the track with a last great bound. 

Whoa, Bowler! Steady—whoa ! 

The plunging horse swerves up and halts, quick panting, close to the line. 
Not ten rods back the grinding car comes hurling on at speed. The wildly- 
whirling arms, the body bowing fiercely to the stroke, the haggard, desperate 
face, hatless and bound with a bloody cloth about the jaw, rush forward ghastly 
and awful in the streaming light from Blane’s.. The constable’s voice rings clear 
and stern above the din of it all. 

“Halt there! Stand—or you’re a dead man!” 

He cocks his pistol as he says the words, The murderous face only glares 
back for answer; the whirling arms drive round and round. The car comes 
thundering up. Waife lifts his arm, his finger on the trigger ; no passion in his 
face ; only his teeth are set and his brave eyes keenly bright. The car runs close. 
Waife bends his hand and fires. The wild face drops with the flash—leaps in- 
stantly up again erect. The right arm straightens up and fires back. 

He catches the flying crank, throws himself forward upon it, driving it round 
and round: the clamorous gallop behind swells plainer, stride by stride. Beside 
the clanging car a riderless horse careers with clanking stirrups and loosely-flying 
rein. 

A moment more, and Pine hears suddenly a terribly-wilder clatter, a thunder- 
ous clangor and roar that shake the very earth. Round a bend just ahead, with 
one great eye of blinding glare, with awful blasting breath of steam and smoke 
and fire, a horrible demon comes howling down upon him like the wrath ot 
heaven. 

One wild, scared scream of dread and pain—a horrible clash of steel on 
steel—and the staggering engine hurtles on, and thunders down the line. 


By the green roadside, found here upon brave duty at his post, with calm, 
clean, happy face turned to the sky, Waife Holden lies dead on the grass with a 
bullet through his heart. 

Close to the track, in the red-stained dust and ashes, lies, broken and torn in 
every possible part, a shapeless human frame, from which the fearful soul, black 
with the stain of two men’s blood and an evil life upon it, has fled out shudder- 
ing into the dark. 


My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts. 


James T. McKay. 




















THE CASE OF HAMLET THE YOUNGER. 





N the traditionary history of Denmark the story is told of a nobleman who 
lived at some time after the successful invasions of England by the Danes, 
and who, being an able and a valiant man, attained distinction, according to the 
standard of those times, by feats of arms on sea and land which nowadays 
would be called piracy and robbery. He and his younger brother were made, or 
made themselves, co governors of the province of Jutland—that part of Den- 
mark that lies nearest Norway. The fame of this nobleman—the elder—became 
so great, and his prowess and his enterprise made him so feared by the rulers of 
neighboring countries, that the King of Norway, being the most disturbed and de- © 
siring to bring matters to an issue, desperately challenged him to single combat, 
the conditions of which were that a part of Norway corresponding in importance 
to the province of Jutland should be set up as a stake against the latter, and that 
both should be the prize of the survivor. The challenge was accepted ; and in 
this combat the King of Norway was slain, the lands which he had staked on 
the issue becoming thereupon a part of the realm of Denmark. 

The King of the latter country, who was called, as his proudest distinction, 
The Dane, as being the first and foremost of his nation, seeing the martial and 
political importance of this nobleman, and seeking to bind him firmly to his inter- 
ests and to forestall any ambitious projects which he might form, gave him his, 
daughter in marriage ; and on the death of the father, the successful adventurere 
in virtue of his connection with Geruth or Gertrude, for so the princess was 
called, and by reason of his being foremost in martial prowess and all kingly 
qualities, claimed and received the throne of Denmark. For dynasties were not 
fixed among the Scandinavian and Teutonic races in those times, and regular 
family succession was not settled. The crown was elective; but unless there 
was some good or cogent reason to the contrary, the election was likely to fall 
upon the son or some other near kinsman of a deceased monarch—a point of 
much importance in the sequel of this story. After his elevation the new King 
seemed to fulfil all the hopes which his previous conduct had awakened. He was 
beloved of his courtiers and his nobles; and by no person did he seem to be 
held in higher estimation than by his wife, through whom, in a great measure, he 
attained the throne, and whose fondness for her splendid lord and master was 
exhibited so openly as to be the subject of general remark. No king could have 
fairer prospects of a long and happy reign, or of leaving with greater assurance 
of certainty his sceptre and kingdom to his son and heir. For Gertrude had 
brought him a son, who was called Amleth, Hamblet, or Hamlet, a lad of high 
promise, but whose life came through grief, disappointment, turmoil, and disaster 
to a tragical ending, partly through the villany of his uncle and the wantonness 
of his mother, and partly through a defect of his own nature. 

For this uncle, moved to envy at the success of his brother, to whom he was 
much inferior in all points of mind and soul and body that go to the making of 
a noble man, and moved, too, by one of the meanest of all passions, ambition, 
which seeks not goodness and greatness with a single eye to be good and great, 
but strives for superiority to others, set his bad heart upon the attainment of his 
brother’s throne ; and as his first step toward the accomplishment of his purpose, 
he sought to win the affections of his brother’s wife, she who was both by birth 
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and marriage the most royal person, excepting her own son, in all Denmark, 
Her he found a willing prey, and also a ready help in his design. Notwithstanding 
her seeming fondness for the King, she transferred her fickle love to her brother- 
in-law, and after living for a while with him in adultery unsuspected by her hus- 
band, she consented to, or at least winked at his murder by her paramour, who 
at once took his brether’s place upon the throne, and like his brother confirmed 
his seat by a marriage with her, which took place within a few.weeks of the 
death of her husband. 

At this time Hamlet was a student at college, or at school, the name then 
given to the highest institutions of learning and philosophy. His exact age is 
not known; but it could not have been more than twenty years. For we are 
told that the new King was looking forward with apprehension to the time when 
his nephew should come to man’s estate; he is spoken of as the young Adonis 
of the North, and his affection is called a violet in the youth of primy nature ; 
and ail the many references to his age at this time show that he was on the 
threshold of early manhood. Chief among his friends and companions at the 
university was a young gentleman of no estate, but of a noble soul and of a 
simple, strong, and steadfast nature, named Horatio, who seems to have been 
somewhat older as well as more staid than himself. Two others, very much his 
inferiors, named Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, were also his companions. Even 
at college the young Hamlet, with an innate disposition to criticise all things, 
seems to have studied the characters of those around him; and he had preferred 
Horatio, not with the spontaneous liking common to youth, but because he had 
discovered in him certain admirable qualities—fortitude, good faith, firmness of 
will, and a calm serenity of disposition. Hamlet was intellectually fascinated 
by a character which he appreciated none the less, but rather the more, because 
it was the opposite to his own; while Horatio was pleased with the affability, the 
princely courtesy, the high discourse, far-reaching thought, and subtle insight of 
Hamlet. 

The death of Hamlet’s father brought the youthful prince from the university 
to Elsinore, the capital of Denmark, whither he went filled with two conflicting 
thoughts, grief for his father and expectation of succeeding him on the throne. 
For one of Hamlet’s passions was that form of ambition which consists in a love 
of dignified position and power, although he was without the enterprise and the 
hardiness of nature which would enable him to win these for himself. He loved 
to be gracious and courteous to those around him; and he desired to stand upon 
the elevation coming from which his grace and courtesy might be highly prized. 
But he had not the self-assertion and the daring which were necessary to the 
thrusting of another down who stood in his place, however wrongfully. This 
partly because of his youth and his studious habits, but partly also because of 
his mental constitution. He arrived at court barely in time for his father’s funeral, 
and found his uncle already in possession of the throne with the consent and hearty 
support of all his father’s nob!es and courtiers, and even of his father’s widow. 
His mother, whom he expected to see plunged in an overwhelming sorrow, sur- 
prised and disgusted him by an unconcealed fondness for his uncle, and offended 
him no less by the willing consent which she gave to the extinction of his own 
present hopes of the succession. The swift marriage of his mother to his uncle 
rounded and perfected this outrage by its complete disregard of his father's 
memory, and by the stability it gave to his uncle’s position on a throne which 
Hamlet had looked upon as his own almost certain inheritance. For in him, 
through his mother as well as his father, centred all the royalty in Denmark. 

Thus sorely smitten in his two tenderest points, he went about the court 
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moodily, making a show of his anger and his grief; saying little, doing nothing, 
fretting and sneering, but not forming any designs for the vindication of his fa- 
ther’s memory or the attainment of his own ambition. For his was one of those 
natures into which wrong enters like a thorn to wound and rankle, not as a spur 
to rouse endeavor. In this he was very unlike young Fortiubras, the son of the 
King of Norway, slain by Hamlet’s father, who, although a delicate and gentle 
prince for those rough days, being yet full of spirit and promptitude of soul, 
seized this moment when the court of Denmark was in a disturbed condition, 
over which Hamlet was musing and fretting, to set on foot a warlike enterprise 
for the recovery of the territory which had been lost to Norway by the slaying 
of his father. The threatened war and the moody discontent of Hamlet cast a 
gloom upon the court, and darkened the royal honeymoon with serious alarm. 

Hamlet was soon followed to Elsinore by his friend Horatio, who arrived 
there, if not in-time for the late King’s funeral, at least for the new King’s mar- 
riage of Queen Gertrude. Soon after his arrival, and before he had found an op- 
portunity of seeing his friend the Prince, who, absorbed in his melancholy reve- 
ries, seems not to have known or at least to have noticed the presence of his 
school-fellow, Horatio was told by two soldiers of his acquaintance, gentlemen, 
but of no rank, ofa strange appearance which they had seen as they kept watch 
on a platform of the castle. A ghostly figure had passed and repassed them near 
the hour of midnight. Clothed in complete steel, it moved silently before them ; 
and from the lifted beaver looked out the sad face of the dead King of Denmark, 
Horatio joined them on their watch that he might see the apparition. It came, 
passed solemnly before the watchers, but neither spoke nor made a sign when it 
was spoken to, and disappeared at the sound of the midnight cock-crowing. 
Deeming such a visitation portentous, Horatio determined to inform young 
Hamlet of it; for he was sure that the ghost, although dumb to others, would 
speak to him. The next day he found the Prince alone in the hall of state. The 
new King had held a formal audience that day, had despatched ambassadors to 
Norway to check the project of young Fortinbras, and had endeavored, with the 
Queen’s aid, to rouse Hamlet from the moodiness which so troubled the guilty 
mind of the murderer and usurper. To win the Prince to acquiescence in the 
new state of affairs, he had assured him of his succession, and had begged him 
to remain at the court as the first of subjects, the King’s chief counsellor and 
heir. He need not have feared any untoward consequences from Hamlet's lone- 
ly cogitations ; for the Prince had already, in spite of his grief and his anger, 
and the disturbed state of affairs which gave him opportunities of avenging his 
father’s death and acquiring the crown he so much desired, and which at least 
made it becoming that he, the first subject in the kingdom, should be present 
at the capital, determined, in weak despair and dejection of soul, to return to 
the university. Suspecting him and fearing to trust him out of sight, the King, 
with the Queen’s help, dissuaded him from this puerile purpose. 

The audience ended, the court withdrew, and Hamlet, left alone, fell, as his 
wont was, into reverie ; and his thoughts were not of the means by which he could 
obtain what he thought his right—the throne—but of his mother’s sin against 
sentiment, and of his own disgust, and of his weariness of life. He was ignorant 
thus far of the adultery and the murder ; yet he fed the bitterness of his soul by 
thinking that he longed to commit suicide. To this mood he was brought not 
only by his mother’s conduct and his own disappointment, but by his constant 
neglect of the active duties of his position, and his habit of watching and pondering 
the conduct of all around him. Hence came his soul’s tedium and his fanciful 
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dallying with the thought of a self-sought death. His weariness of life came of 
too much observation and reflection ; for it is sadly true that they enjoy life most 
who know and think the least about it. 

In this mood Horatio found the Prince, and greeting frankly and heartily, al- 
though respectfully, the close friend who had parted from him hardly a month be- 
fore, he was surprised to be received, although with perfect courtesy, yet not with 
instant and complete recognition. This was the result of no hauteur or affecta- 
tion on the part of Hamlet, but of an inability, common to natures like his, to 
break off their musings, and, except upon great occasions, bring their faculties 
suddenly to bear upon what is newly placed before them. Hamlet welcomed 
Horatio, and then fell into his accustomed jeering. For, as to his mental tone 
and habit in his daily conversation, he was chiefly a cynic and a humorist. His 
irony was fine and cutting, but his humor was often broad. Himself an accom- 
plished and elegant gentleman for his time, a thoughtful man, and of good im- 
pulses, he walked through life looking about him with a fine scorn of all that was 
inferior to himself; and to this he gave utterance in polished jeers and bitter ridi- 
cule. It was only when he was alone, or with some trusted friend like Horatio, 
or favorite humble follower like a certain player whom he admired, that he gave 
serious utterance to his sad philosophy. And this was rarely ; for he loved and 
admired few men well enough to talk with them earnestly and admit them to real 
acquaintance with his soul. 

Hamlet was much disturbed by Horatio’s story, and determined himself to 
watch for the apparition. It came; he recognized it instantly as his father’s 
ghost, and following it alone to a retired place, there learned from it that his 
father had been murdered by his uncle, and that his mother had forsaken her 
husband, even during his life, for her brother-in-law. Shocked by this revelation, 
and roused by the exhortations of his father’s spirit, Hamlet, on the impulse of 
the moment, which with him was always equally strong and evanescent, devoted 
himself to the fulfilment of the ghost’s command. He declared in his heart that 
he would give up his contemplative, inactive life, and wipe out of his memory all 
saws, that is, all the sententious maxims that he had formed and cherished there ; 
and the formation of this resolution reminding him of his cherished habit, and 
causing him to think how valuable and pleasant these saws were, he at the next 
moment took out his note-book and wrote down the maxim that a man might 
smile and be a villain. Then when his companions joined him he immediately 
began to jest; and although he was then sure that what the ghost said was true, 
as sure as he ever became afterward, and that according to the moral notions of 
that time, as well as in compliance with the ghost’s injunction, he should slay his 
uncle at his first opportunity, he, now seeing that the usurper had reason to hate 
and fear him, and being willing to shelter himself from the monarch’s malice, and 
hoping also to divert attention from himself while he thought about thinking what 
design he ought to form for the avenging of his father, resolved to feign mad- 
ness ; and he made Horatio and the others swear to keep the vision and this 
resolution secret. And instead of rejoicing, he cursed himself that he was born 
to such a duty. 

Now, there was in the court of Denmark, in a position like that of chamber- 
lain, an old nobleman named Polonius, a politician, crafty, prudent, full of worldly 
wisdom, and withal a very accomplished gentleman, but pompous in manner, in 
thought somewhat over-subtle, and in speech too wordy. He had a son, Laertes, 
a young man of good heart and high spirit, and a daughter, Ophelia, a fond, 
amorous, sweet, and gentle girl, but weak-souled, easily led, and easily rebufted. 
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Thrown into Hamlet’s company, his comeliness and courtesy won her to love him 
after her feeble fashion, and he, first allowing himself to be loved, came at last to 
love her in return, and even to talk to her of marriage. Polonius sent Laertes 
to Paris, and, fearing that Hamlet did not wish to make Ophelia his wife, com- 
manded her to break off her intercourse with him, which she did without much 
pain or remonstrance. This gave Hamlet a good opportunity to begin impres- 
sively the play of his feigned madness ; and some time after the appearance of 
the ghost, we know not how long, but long enough for Laertes to have become 
in need of money at Paris, and to have formed new friends and new habits, the 
Prince startled poor Ophelia by coming before her in a slovenly dress—he who 
was usually a dainty man in his apparel—and by wild and melancholy actions ; 
after which he left her sighing deeply, but not speaking. She told this.to her 
father, who, immediately concluding that the Prince was mad for his daughter’s 
love, spread the report about the palace. 

The King, however, ever apprehensive through conscious guilt, came to fear 
that Hamlet’s apparent madness had another cause; and after it had continued 
some time longer, he sent to the university for the Prince’s friends Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, to perform the double office of diverting him and being spies 
upon his conduct. They came, and time enough had elapsed by their arrival for 
the accomplishment of the purpose of the embassy to Norway, the ambassadors 
and the young noblemen reaching Elsinore at the same time. On the day that 
both had audience, Polonius, that he might show the King that Hamlet was mad 
because Ophelia had repelled his love, proposed that a meeting should be con- 
trived between the two at which himself and Claudius should be hidden observ- 
ers. The King consented, not believing that Hamlet was love-crazed, but hoping 
to get at the truth by the help of this new spy. Polonius, left alone and seeing 
Hamlet coming, sought an encounter of wits with him, in which he was badly 
worsted ; for the Prince indulged his humor to the utmost, and, under cover of 
his feigned madness, mocked and jeered the old chamberlain to his face, with a 
rudeness and cruelty which, had not his pretended condition apparently voided 
his conduct of malicious purpose, would have been brutal. When the old man re- 
tired, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern came in, and Hamlet fell to jesting with 
them, and finally into the utterance of his scornful, misanthropic musings. And 
he told them, as he told many others on various occasions, that he had sunk into 
melancholy. Indeed, he accused himself of insanity to divers persons until 
almost the day of his death; a sure evidence, if they had but known it, that he 
was not mad; and indeed so weak was his purpose that he confessed with par- 
ticularity to Guildenstern and Rosencrantz, as well as to Horatio and to his 
mother, that he was feigning madness for a purpose. He was too weak and 
incontinent of soul even to keep his own great secret, but went about making 
others swear that they would keep it for him. 

While he and his college friends were talking, a company of players arrived 
at the palace, and the Hamlet who had just avowed that the earth and the heav- 
ens held neither beauty nor joy for him, had the new-come ministers of pleasure 
immediately before him, and began to speak, and to criticise and quote, finally 
causing the principal player to recite part of a scene. He treated his old favor- 
ites in the princely way that sat on him so well, and showed the kindly good na- 
ture which was one trait of his character by forbidding the chief actor to mock 
Polonius. He would sneer at him himself, under cover of his feigned madness, 
for that took away the appearance of purpose which is the life of insult; but he 
would subject him to no coarser treatment at the hands of his inferiors. With 
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a purpose half formed, he asked the player if he could study a speech which he 
should write for him. When the player left him, Hamlet fell again to thinking 
about what he should have done and had left undone; and because his intellect 
was ever brighter and higher than his moral nature, he saw himself in his own 
mind’s eye a weakling that he despised. The player, in reciting his speech, had 
assumed the passion of the part with such fervor and seeming reality that his 
words pierced Hamlet's heart like an unseen dagger, and he reproached himself 
bitterly that he had done nothing. And so, feeling that he deserved that self-re- 
proach, because he was sure that his uncle had killed his father, whose death 
was yet unavenged, he immediately and with much earnestness called upon his 
brain to furnish him with some device by which he could be made sure that his 
father had been killed by his uncle; and thereupon he fell back upon his half- 
formed resolution to have the play of a murder represented before the court at 
Elsinore, subtly suggesting to himself that perhaps the ghost was a devil, and 
that he ought to have better grounds for revenge than such an apparition. 

Meantime he continued to muse upon the emptiness of life, its rooted wrongs 
and endless evils; and he thought, not how to do what he had sworn to his 
father’s spirit, but whether it would not be better to turn his dagger against him- 
self, and thus escape the duty set before him; and then, ever forethinking 
although never forecasting, he saw that death, although it would relieve him of 
his present perplexity, would leave him he knew not where; and he concluded 
not to die until he had thought somewhat longer over the advantages of dying. 

One day while he was musing in this fashion, the King and Polonius watch- 
ing in concealment, Ophelia appeared. She had not seen him for many a day, 
and had long desired to find an opportunity of returning him his letters and his 
gifts. Hamlet at first spoke her fair, and in forgetfulness that he was mad; but 
soon remembering his cue (it being suggested by her presence and her mention 
of his love tokens), and seeking a vent for his cynical humor and his bitterness 
of soul, he mocked and flouted this poor girl, denying his love for her, and satiriz- 
ing her sex in her person; telling her that he was mad, and that the folly and 
wantonness of women had made him so, bidding her go to a nunnery lest she 
should become the mother of such a poor thing as a man, and declaring that 
there should be no more marriages in Denmark. His conduct on this occasion 
was so hard and cruel, and so far from any semblance of madness, that some of 
those who have studied his case have concluded that he must have discovered 
that the King and Polonius were overhearing him. But there is no warrant for 
such an opinion, which indeed is suggested only as a support to the indefensible 
assumption that Hamlet being good at heart, his conduct must have been always 
thoroughly estimable and consistent ; whereas there are no graver offences or 
grosser errors than those into which men fall from lack of resolution. This poor 
Hamlet saw himself; for, as he was talking with his friend Horatio, whom he 
loved and trusted more than any other person in the world, he told him that he 
had chosen him because of his resolute firmness and serenity of soul; and he 
declared that of all men those were blessed who were so constituted that they 
could not be made the sport of fortune, and that the man whom he took to his 
inmost heart must be one who, like Horatio, was not the prey of his own emo- 
tions. 

The play accomplished all that Hamlet expected of it; that is, it assured him 
of what he knew perfectly well before—that his uncle had killed his father. The 
King fled from the representation of the murder, the performance stopped, and 
the court rose and went out in confusion, Hamlet burst forth into excilamations, 
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and began to talk with Horatic about the event, when he suddenly broke off with 
a light jest and called for music. Then Rosencrantz and Guildenstern came to 
Kim with a message from his mother bidding him come to her chamber. He re- 
ceived them with ironical compliment, and at once began to jest and jeer, telling 
them in earnest, however, that is, with purpose, that they should believe him two 
things: first, that he was mad (a sure sign that he was sane), and next, that his 
grief was that he had been disappointed of the throne. True, he had the 
King’s word for the succession ; but he said, “ While the grass grows the steed 
starves.”” The musicians whom he had called for, entering then with their pipes, 
found that he had already changed his purpose ; he wanted no music; but the 
sight of the instruments suggested to him a mode of showing his former friends 
that he saw through their design. He asked them to play upon the recorder, 
and they being obliged to refuse because they had not the skill, he burst out 
upon them in anger, telling them that he saw they were trying to play upon him, 
and that they would find him harder to play upon than a pipe. Polonius then 
coming in, Hamlet tried how far his complaisance would lead him to acquiesce 
in any folly the Prince might utter; and finding that it knew no bounds, he con- 
cluded that the general belief in his madness was well established. 

Left alone by Polonius, he immediately began to assure himself how very 
terribly he felt, communing with himself, as he always did, in a very high style 
and with a vivid imagination. He thought at this time that he could drink hot 
blood and do some act so terrible as to affright the face of nature; but he did 
nothing but muse and talk after his old fashion. For on his way to his mother’s 
chamber he passed the King’s oratory, and there saw him alone, exposed and 
praying. The thought at once occurred to him that here was his opportunity. 
But hardly had he half drawn his sword when he thought of a good reason for 
putting off the execution of his purpose. It was that if he killed the King at 
prayer he would send him to heaven, and so not punish but reward him; and 
that to rightly avenge his father he should kill his murderer at some time when 
dying he would go straight to hell !—a revelation of a fiendish malignity of pur- 
pose, if it revealed any purpose whatever. But it revealed none. On the con- 
trary, it merely showed Hamlet’s lack of purpose. He pretended to deceive him- 
self with this argument, when all that he really wished was to shuffle away from 
and procrastinate what he felt to be his solemn duty. 

Wher Hamlet reached his mother’s chamber, Polonius had hidden himself 
behind the hangings to give the Queen the moral support of the consciousness 
of his presence. But the Prince being very violent in his manner, as was now 
his way with women (for the effect of his rankling wrong showed itself in this 
perversion of his nature), she cried out for help, and Polonius answering, Ham- 
let on the instant whipped out his sword, and, with his customary jeer upon his 
lips, killed the old courtier on the spot, thinking at the time it was the King, and 
rejoicing that he had slain him on a momentary impulse, and had thus relieved 
himself of the intolerable irksomeness of keeping himself up to the sustained 
purpose of executing a fixed resolution. 

The son rated the mother roundly for her sin, and still more roundly for her 
bad taste in leaving so handsome and gallant a man as his father for such an 
ugly, vulgar fellow as his uncle. While he was thus thinking of his father, and 
excited by the recital of his mother's conduct, he became the victim of an opti- 
cal delusion—such a one as troubled Macbeth, a Scottish usurper who saw again 
and again the figure of a man named Banquo, whom he had caused to be slain, 
While Hamlet was speaking to his mother about the father whose ghost he and 
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Horatio and Bernardo and Marcellus had seen upon the platform, he thought 
he saw the ghost enter the chamber, and thought he heard him speak and chide 
him that he had let so long a time pass by while he was vexing his soul with 
thoughts of his wrong and his suffering, and dulling the edge of his purpose. 
But it was not the ghost. For the ghost was visible to every eye, and this that 
Hamlet saw was invisible to his mother. The ghost wore armor; but Hamle* 
saw his father “in his night gown.” That was not what we call now a night 
shirt ; for until a very late period people wore no night dress, but lay in bed 
quite naked. A night gown was until comparatively late years what we call now 
a dressing gown, or robe de chambre; and Hamlet, in his mother’s chamber, 
merely fancied that he saw his father dressed as he had often seen him there in 
his lifetime. When he was about to part with his mother, he entreated her to 
refrain herself from his uncle’s bed that night; but he seemed to desire this in 
a great measure lest the King should wheedle her into a confession of the fact 
that her son was only craftily feigning madness. And in the consideration of 
Hamlet’s case nothing should be kept more clearly in mind than that from the 
time we hear of him until his death he was perfectly sane, and a man of very 
clear and quick intellectual perceptions—one perfectly responsible for his every 
act and every word ; that is, as responsible as a man can be who is constitution- 
ally irresolute, purposeless, and procrastinating. They have done him wrong 
who have called him undecided. His penetration was like light; his decision 
like the Fates’; he merely left undone. 

The Queen kept Hamlet’s counsel better than he kept it himself, and reported 
to the King that he was as mad as the raging elements. But the King seeing, 
like Polonius, a method in his madness, and determining that in any case it 
would be better that he should be put out of the way, sent him to England with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern with sealed letters, pretended as a demand for 
tribute, but really asking that the Prince should be put to death immediately. 
As Hamlet went to the port whence he was to embark, he met a troop of soldiers 
marching. They were Norwegian forces, led by young Fortinbras, the son of 
the man whom Hamlet’s father slew; like Hamlet, the heir to his father’s and 
his uncle’s throne, and the counterproof of Hamlet in this story. They were 
going to fight for a little patch of ground not worth the cost of the expedition ; 
and yet the Polacks in possession were prepared for a desperate resistance. 
When they had passed by Hamlet sent his companions forward, and began, after 
his fashion, to pry into his own motives, and he discovered and confessed to 
himself that his habit of thinking and thinking, instead of thinking and doing, 
had made him to all intents and purposes a coward. And he mercilessly scourged 
himself, in thought, that he had not slain his uncle and seized the Danish throne, 
for which he had cause, and will and strength and means. For it must be re- 
membered that Hamlet never doubted for a moment that it was his duty to 
avenge his father’s death by his uncle’s. Upbraiding himself thus, he declared 
that from the time of receiving that lesson his thought should be only to do jus- 
tice on his father’s murderer. Poor fellow! his thought and his intent were just 
as they ever had been, the straws of every gust of accident. Being suspicious 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as the instruments of his uncle, he purloined 
their letters, opened and read them, and promptly wrote one ordering them to be 
put to death, sealed it with his father’s seal which he carried with him, and put- 
ting this in place of the other, sent them to the fate to which they knew they 
were taking him. By this little trick he saved his life, and rid himself of two 
double-faced companions whose fate cannot be mourned. His action here was 
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prompt, but it hardly deserved the name of action. It was the instant fruit of 
one of those impulses upon which irresolute men sometimes act, without thought 
and without purpose, and which are little more significant of high mental or 
strong moral constitution than the snap of an alligator’s jaws or the spring of a 
serpent. 

An accident brought Hamlet back to Demmark while his companions went 
on to their graves in England. During his absence Ophelia had become insane 
and had drowned herself unwittingly, and Laertes, having returned from France, 
had attempted a rebellion in revenge for his father’s death at the hands of one 
of the royal family. Him the King, being informed of Hamlet’s unexpected appear- 
ance at Elsinore, had induced to undertake the death of his father’s murderer, 
the plan being that in a fencing match before the court between Hamlet and 
Laertes, the latter should wound the former with a poisoned and unbated foil. 
That Hamlet would accept the challenge there appeared to be no doubt. For 
he was a skilful swordsman, and was vain of his accomplishment ; so much so 
indeed that, in the midst of all his trouble about his father’s death and his mother’s 
marriage, the praises of Laertes’ fencing, brought from Paris by a French gentle- 
man, so excited his envy that he constantly expressed his desire that Ophelia’s 
brother might return that he might challenge him; and he, the sworn avenger 
of his father, he who had a kingdom at stake, kept himself well in practice for 
a bout with foils. 

Coming to Elsinore after the discovery that the murderer of his father and 
the seducer of his mother had also treacherously sought his life, he met Horatio, 
and strolled with him into a churchyard, and there began musing upon life and 
death, and fell into bantering with a clown whom he found digging a grave. See- 
ing a funeral of some state approach, in which the King and Queen and the 
court appeared, he retired with Horatio and watched the rites. But it was not 
until Laertes came forward as chief mourner and spoke of his sister, that Ham- 
let suspected that he saw the burial of Ophelia. Then with a tremendous revul- 
sion of feeling he broke forth into passionate exclamations of love and grief; 
and then, too, at that strange, unfitting time, he claimed his royal rank, and ane 
nounced himself as The Dane. The sudden turmoil in his unstable soul caused 
him to pour out this turbid mingling of passionate grief and disappointed, weak- 
ly self-asserting ambition. Laertes sprang at his throat with the fierce sharp 
cry, “ The Devil take thy soul.” Hamlet faced him, for he was no coward, and 
now was roused to frenzy; but in his very reply, meant to be a threat, he went 
into a brief egoistic explanation of his own character and motives. The foes were 
separated, and Hamlet left the churchyard. 

The challenge to the fencing match was sent by a fop whose exquisiteness ap- 
peared no less in his speech than in his clothes and his conduct ; and him Ham- 
let, with yet another grief laid upon the burden of his soul, amused himself with, 
caricaturing his speech to his face, probing him with irony, and making him go 
through his little paces unsuspicious of the exhibition he was making. The 
challenge was accepted ; and not only was Hamlet wounded with the poisoned 
foil, but by a change of swords Laertes also; and the Queen, who was present, 
was poisoned by drinking from a goblet prepared for her son, to make his death 
the surer. Then Hamlet, learning this from Laertes, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, with no thought of his long-deferred purpose, and no reference to his 
father’s fate and his mother’s crime, but in momentary resentment of that imme- 
diate treachery, rushed upon the King and with his last strength slew him. Cut 
off thus in the early prime of his manhood—for by this time he had come to be 
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thirty years old—he yet felt, even in the agonies of an envenomed death, that this 
was the only possible solution of his perplexity, and that to see life fade away 
was happiness. For seeing Horatio seize the poisoned goblet to drink the dregs 
that he might be with his frieud in death, he tore it away from him, and begging 
him to live and vindicate his honor, he said, in the words put upon his gasping 
lips by him who sent him forth, with just yet tender hand, a warning to all after 
ages: 

{f ever thou didst ho!d me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from feiicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

Te tell my story. 

That story I have now told—how lamely and inadequately no one can know 
better than myself; but as here presented it may help those who can read it as 
I do to comprehend the lesson that it teaches: that a man may have kindliness, 
and grace, and accomplishment, high thoughts and good impulses, and evena 
will that can stand firmly up against attack, as it were leaning against opposition, 
and yet if he have not strong, urgent, exclusive desire, which compels him to put 
his impulses and will into action, and seek one single object, if indeed he be not 
ballasted with principle and impelled by purpose, he will be blown about by 
every puff of fortune and be sucked down into the quicksand of irresolution ; 
—that it is better, with Fortinbras, to make mouths at an invisible event, than 
with Hamlet to be ever peering curiously into the invisible future ;—that, in the 
words of the wicked King, which give the key of Shakespeare’s meaning, 

That we would do 
We should do when we would. For this vould changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents 
And then this shou/d is like a spendthrift sigh 
That hurts by easing. 

They may understand, too, how difficult it is for an actor to embody a person- 
age who is of a high mental and moral type, and yet whose characteristic trait 
is a negative quality, so difficult that to present such personage satisfactorily 
demands a genius almost corresponding (I do not say equal) to his by whom it 
was created. First among the representations which in our day have approx- 
imated the almost unattainable ideal of this character stands the thoughtful, sen- 
sitive, graceful, and courtly impersonation of Edwin Booth. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





THE FUTURE OF NEW YORK. 


EW YORK lies, like a Neapolitan lazzarone, with its head on the grass ana 
N its feet in the water. From the turf and the flowers of Central Park to 
the waves which wash the Battery (and cannot wash it clean) may at the present 
hour be called the full stretch of the city. But as there are many of our citizens 
who, although having no claim to be likened to oldest inhabitants, can remember 
when the Astor House was rather an up-town institution, it is obvious enough 
that even those among us who are not particularly young may reasonably expect 
to see the day when Central Park shall literally justify its title and be actually 
the core and centre of the busy, dense, and populous portions of the city. In 
population New York may already claim to rank as the third city of Christendom, 
and its rate of progress in the future is certain to be far greater than that of 
Paris, and likely to be somewhat greater than that of London. 

Let us see how this latter city has grown, and the facts may help us to form 
an estimate of the probable growth of New York in the coming years. Suxty- 
nine years ago, in 1801, the population of London numbered 058,863 souls. In 
sixty years an increase of more than threefold had taken place, for the census of 
1861 returned a population of 2,813,929. The growth of the British metropolis 
during that time was remarkably steady and uniferm. The average percentage 
of increase during each ten years was 52.24. The next census of London, that 
which is to be taken during the coming year, will probably give a total of four 
millions—a population rather greater than that of Denmark, Greece, and the 
Papal States put together, crowded into the vast city which lies at either 
side of the Thames. London, then, in 1801, was as nearly as possible just the 
equal in population of New York at the present day. In 1861 this city had a 
population of 813,662; to-day it is doubtless somewhere between goo,ovo and 
1,000,000. The average increase of New York during each ten years from 1820 
to 1860 was larger than that of London; but even if we suppose that this 
sort of growth is not likely to be maintained_and merely take the progress of 
London as the basis of our calculations, we may safely venture to predict that the 
opening of the twentieth century will see over two millions of inhabitants housed 
within our city. Probably within forty years from that time New York will be 
as populous as London is to-day. Of course, if we were to take in the popula- 
tion of adjacent towns which belong to what may be called the New York sys- 
tem, the point of increase we have mentioned would be attained at least twenty 
years sooner. Making our calculation as moderate as possible, it seems evident 
that ourselves and our successors have to prepare to find accommodation within 
the next sixty or seventy years for a population of four millions in the city of 
New York. Thereupon arises the question, What is to be the tuture New York ; 
in what direction is it to stretch itself out ; what ground is it to cover, and how 
are its inhabitants to get through its streets and transact their business ? 

No great city—certainly no great commercial city—ever had so magnificent a 
situation as that which was given to New York, and which even New York, do 
what she would, has not been able utterly to spoil. A city with two magnificent 
river-frontages running its whole length; with a bay hardly excelled in beauty 
by that of Naples or of Dublin; with the brightest of green woods stil! spread 
ing luxuriant within sight almost of its streets on the Jersey shore; with riser 
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scenery not surpassed by that of the Rhine, lying beneath the windows of the 
villas which New York citizens reach every evening in an hour’s ride from the 
City Hall! Think of London, of Paris, even of Vienna, and say how could any 
of these cities compare for a moment in natural advantages of situation with our 
own dear dirty New York. For ourselves, we know of no city scene in the world 
which might have been made so magnificent and has been so utterly destroyed 
as the place which once was Castle Garden. Our New York progress seems to 
have treated this incomparable site as miscreant kidnappers have sometimes 
treated a child—first disfigured and then deserted it. Native New Yorkers, ac- 
customed to think of this locality, when compelled to think of it at all, only as a 
dirty, noisome, ill-paved, frowzy region through which they rumble in a “stage” 
to get to a ferry, would probably not find it easy to understand, all at once, the 
blended rapture and regret with which Sir Charles Dilke and other European 
travellers have spoken of the lost possibilities of the scene at the Battery. 

Second thoughts are prose, says Lowell. Not so, certainly, in the building 
of cities. First thoughts are prose: let us get houses to live in, close together 
anyhow. Second thoughts are sometimes poetry: we have provided for the use- 
ful and begin to think about the beautiful. Now the up-town parts of New York 
may really lay some claim to beauty ; and if Fifth Avenue and Madison Avenue 
are somewhat monotonous with their brown stone, they are not more so than 
Belgravia and Tyburnia with their eternity of white stucco. Respectability in 
modern street-building is almost always monotonous ; it is characteristic of the 
intrepidity and scorn of solid rules which are said by malign persons to character- 
ize Chicago, that Michigan Avenue, and yet more Wabash Avenue, can dare to 
be fashionable and not to be monotonous. We must expect that the New York 
of the future will certainly never get to any degree of artistic perfection which 
shall include much variety in its adornment, and probably an indefinite increase 
of brown-stone residences is as much as we may look for. When a Marquis of 
Westminster creates a new fashionable quarter in London, he makes it exactly 
of a pattern with the other fashionable quarters, so that the whole business is 
rather a piece of mere multiplication than one of new construction. He gives 
orders for so many new houses of the regulation pattern, just as Count Cavour 
always sent orders to his tailor to make him two or three new coats exactly like 
the model which had served him® for years. It will doubtless be so with the 
growth and extension of New York. Nothing will be changed; there will be 
one Fifth Avenue, or two, or three, or a dozen, the more. 

Indeed, the object of this article has much more to do with the useful than 
the beautiful. How is New York to extend itself, and how are its inhabitants to 
be carried through the increasing streets ?—these are the questions we would 
ask of the Manhattan sphinx. One thing may almost be taken for granted: 
Fashion will not cross the water. A river and a ferry seem to be to the fashion 
of a great city what a running brook was to a witch—a barrier not to be over- 
leaped. Even the building of bridges will hardly ever prevail to bring fashion 
over to the other side. Fashion will not cross over to the south side of the 
Thames ; quiet respectability and gentility may seek out Clapham and Norwood, 
but the carriages that roll in those pleasant regions do not display coronets on 
their panels. Liverpool and Birkenhead probably present the closest analogy 
we can find to New York and Brooklyn ; and certainly the fashion of Liverpool, 
the highest class of the merchant prince, does not cross the ferry and live on 
the Cheshire side. The Faubourg St. Germain is not a case in point. That is 
an old institution clinging feebly to its ground; a ruin; a political protest; an 
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exile encampment; an Achilles sulking among his ships ; and in any case it is a 
decaying, dying existence. Fashion, left free to choose, will some time or other 
wholly desert the south side of the Seine. Therefore we take it for granted that 
the fashion of New York will not be tempted to cross the North River to New 
Jersey, or even the East River to Brooklyn. The building of bridges will do 
much to induce a certain quiet, respectable, and moneyed class to flow more and 
more over to the city of Mr. Beecher; but Fashion will hold the soil to be sacred 
that lies on this side of the river. 

Indeed, there seems every reason to assume that the development of New York 
will follow the example of London. Weare accustomed to think of London as a 
city, or cluster of cities, as broad as long; a “round square,” to adopt the phrase 
of the Irishman. But although the British capital is very much broader in pro- 
portion than New York, its growth has been more like that which New York 
promises to develop than one is at first apt to suppose. ‘Take upa recent map of 
London, and, regarding the neighborhood of the Tower, the Tunnel, and the 
Docks as corresponding with that of the Battery and the neighboring ferries, 
you will see that the capital, and especially its fashionable quarter, has stretched 
out within comparatively narrow limits and in one main direction. No great 
augmentation is seen in the south, or even in the north; but houses and popu- 
lation grow steadily westward. The new quarters of I’imlico, the new city, as it 
may almost be called, known as South Kensington, and of which the late Prince 
Albert was practically the Romulus, have no young rivals at the north side or at 
the south. Indeed, the tide of London population since the time when first it 
flowed beyond the limits of Temple Bar, and gradually absorbed all the district 
lying between that and the spot consecrated to the memory of the Chére Reine, 
and now known as Charing Cross, has always streamed steadily westward. Long 
since it has surrounded Hyde Park, which is as strictly within the limits of Lon- 
don as Union Square is within the limits of New York, and it rolls on and on 
taking in new ground in the same direction every year. 

From the Docks, at what we may call the Battery end of London, to Hyde 
Park, is a distance of six miles. From the Battery to Central Park, New York, 
is a little under five miles ; and Central Park can in no rational sense be de- 
scribed as now within the city of New York, while there are whole wildernesses 
of streets, and shops, and omnibuses, spread out in London on the far side of 
Hyde Park. Now in the opening of the present century, Hyde Park was far 
out of town. Eaton Square, one of the most fashionable quarters of London, and 
considerably on this side of Hyde Park, is to this day called “ Five-Fields” by 
many or most of the humbler population around, because it was merely Five 
Fields, a sort of decent swamp, in their early days, and it remains so for them al- 
ways. 

If such changes then have taken place in London within so short a time, how 
long will it be before New York city surrounds its Central Park with a maze 
of busy streets, and stretches far away into Westchester? For thither we feel 
convinced the future expansion of New York will be directed. Limited on 
either side by rivers, as London is not—much narrower therefore than the Eng- 
lish metropolis—our great city will be forced onward and upward at a rate 
which it will tax all our possible resources of accommodation and invention to 
keep pace with. The shipping, the manufactures, and the heavy wholesale busi- 
ness of London have already almost completely monopolized the ancient city, 
for a length of four miles with a breadth about as great. From Temple Bar ex- 
tends westward the fashionable shopping quarter along the Strand, Piccadilly, 
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Oxford street, and some of the cross-thoronghfares, such as Regent street and 
New and Old Bond streets ; and this kind of shopping business stretches around 
and beyond Hyde Park. Now let us bear these facts in mind, and apply them in 
our considerations as to the future of New York. 

From the Battery to Forty-fifth street is but four miles, and the average 
breadth of the island within that limit is only about two miles. It cannot, there- 
fore, be long before the whole of that stretch of city is required for the heavier 
business of New York, the business corresponding with that which in London 
covers all the space from Temple Bar eastward to the Tower, the Thames Tun- 
nel, and the Docks. We are almost inclined to drop a tear of pity over the Ev- 
erett House, the Clarendon and the Fifth Avenue hotels, over Union and Madi- 
son squares, over the abodes of fashion which now occupy all the region from 
Fourteenth to Forty-fifth street ; for c’fo feritura is the motto of all that magnifi- 
cence. The time is not far off when such trade and business and traffic as now 
occupy the lower parts of Broadway will have annexed all that now up-town re- 
gion; and the lighter retail trades and the population which sustains them will 
be driven to ledge themselves around and beyond the Central Park, and over 
among the hills and valleys of Westchester. Thither, beyond all doubt, the 
star of Fashion’s empire takes its way. Look to Westchester for the future 
growth of New York. 

Indeed, the growth in this direction would have been much more rapid than 
it has been but for one tremendous difficnlty—the want of any tolerable means 
of communication between the head and foot of the island. We pause to take 
breath before speaking of the condition of passenger-transport in the city of 
New York. Was there ever known anything like it in any civilized city of the 
world? The condition of the traffic of Broadway looks like one continual state 
of deadlock. Despite all the relief given by the lines of street cars on Third, 
Fourth, Sixth, and other avenues—street cars which are always crowded, and 
generally have a mass of outsiders clinging on by their eyelids to the front and 
rear platforms—Broadway becomes at certain periods of the day almost impas- 
sable. Assuredly there are parts of London, such as the junction of Grace- 
church and King William streets, and London Bridge itself, where the traffic is 
more continuous and the crowd of passengers greater than on any part of 
Broadway. But never is there seen on London Bridge at any hour anything 
like the condition of choking confusion and jostling, scuffling, blind bewilder- 
ment which is quite common in Broadway. The traffic, vast as it is, flows over 
London Bridge smoothly and rapidly as the river that runs beneath ; while the 
traffic along Broadway is like the struggle of a muddy, turbulent stream against 
the obstruction of incessant snags, and bars, and sand-banks. Are there any ve- 
hicles in the world so abominable as the rickety, rumbling old “stages” which 
crawl and stagger up and down Broadway, and in which we never journey with- 
out being painfully reminded of the story of the Scotch pedestrian who, when 
offered a seat in the toiling old “day-coach,” declined the accommodation on the 
ground that he was in a hurry and must get on? 

There are indeed mysteries about New York traffic which have always puz- 
zied us, which we are wholly unable to solve, and one of which we may meekly 
offer for possible solution by brighter intellects. You arrive say at the New 
York side of one of the Jersey railways ; you want to get up-town as quickly as 
may be; you hire a hack, a huge, solemn, lumbering caravan, into which you 
climb, and in the forefront of which you place your trunk; it is drawn by two 
gigantic horses, either of which might apparently have served to bear the massy 
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form of Orlando himself. You feel almost ashamed of putting this huge en- 
gine with its immense horse-power in motion to drag along only one man and 
one portmanteau. The machine moves at last. And howit moves! Slowly, 
solemnly, the stout horses plod along as if the journey were a funeral procession. 
Even when passing through unfrequented side streets the same “sturdy step 
and slow” is resolutely maintained. The horses apparently caz'¢ drag you and 
your carpet-bag along. There are two of them; but they can only crawl under 
the load. You remember the day of your first introduction to the British 
metropolis, when, having travelled up to London from Liverpool, you sprang 
out upon the Euston Square platform, secured a hansom, loaded it with luggage, 
bade the driver go ahead, and the cab darted and rattled along so lightly and 
swiftly that the motion was a positive exhilaration to the traveller. The han- 
som had one horse, the hack has two. How is it, we have often vainly asked 
of our own soul, that one horse in London can dart along fleetly drawing a 
load with which two horses in New York can only creep, and stumble, and stag- 
ger? Is it the fault ef our pavement or of our horses? or what is it? There 
is the fact, “which nobody can deny ”—and where is the explanation ? 

Anyhow, it is clear and certain that the traffic of New York is destined to go 
up and down Broadway, and that Broadway must become more and more hid- 
eously crowded every year, unless some great successful system of relief be 
devised. 

Mayor Hall, in his message of June 8, 1869, said that “the most important 
as well as interesting subjects for our municipal care are— 

“First, How to prevent, in the daytime, the chokings of our thoroughfares. 

“Secondly, How, toward nightfall, to afford 200,000 people an easy and rapid 
access to their homes from their places of toil and business.” 

Just so. But this last is only the question of to-day. What about the day 
after to-morrow, with its increase of crowd and traffic? What about five years 
hence—ten years hence? How many times will your 200,000 people have been 
multiplied by that date? It is perfectly useless to attempt to provide by any 
temporary makeshift for the New York of to-day. Long before even the poor 
makeshift is provided, the demands of the city will have outgrown it. 

There is a story told of a niggardly employer who sent one of his people on 
a journey, and furnished him with very little money. The messenger soon found 
that his travelling expenses were outrunning his resources, and he had to write 
home for more money. It came; but so slowly and in such stinted quantity that 
itdid not suffice to clear off the hotel bill and pay the traveller's way home. 
Therefore, he had to write again, and again, never receiving enough to release 
him and bring him home ; and the legend avers that he is still in the same place 
and dilemma as ever, and is likely to remain so all his life. because his employer 
could never pluck up heart enough to send him at once some decent sum of 
money. Any attempt of ours to provide for the growing needs of New York 
traffic by some device claiming to satisfy merely the wants of to-day will assuredly 
prove to be about as economic and as wise as the niggardly employer's system 
of remittances. 

Now, our difficulty is, in one sense, our salvation. There is nothing com- 
plicated about the situation. It lies clear and straight before us. How to 
accommodate the traffic of London might indeed be a difficult problem. It 
involves the conveyance of crowds not merely from Lendon Bridge to Hyde 
Park, but from Euston Square to Clapham Common ; in other words, a “cross- 
town” traffic clamoring for consideration almost as loudly and strongly as the 
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“up-town” and “down-town” rush of passengers. In New York it is, and it 
obviously will be, a question of “up-town” and “down-town,” and no more. 
We have, in fact, only to consider how to get through Broadway ; and this fact, 
which is our great difficulty if we keep doing nothing, will be a grand and simple 
means of escape if we only do something in good earnest. 

Let us say a few words to plead against the utter spoiling of the appearance 
of Broadway in any scheme for the accommodation of its traffic. Disraeli says 
that, if historical associations be taken into account, the Strand is the most in- 
teresting street in the world. Perhaps so. Certainly Broadway can claim little 
interest or admiration on the score of its historical associations. But we do not 
know any street more bright, varied, and interesting to look at, more picturesque 
even in a certain sense, than our Broadway. Ona sunny day the vista of street 
and street life which stretches before the eyes of any one who looks from Grace 
Church down to Trinity Church, or vice versd, is something not to be equalled 
in animation, variety, and brightness in any European city. We do hope that no 
scheme will be endured which spoils the appearance of Broadway. Let us imi- 
tate the fortitude of the lady who, although near-sighted, yet firmly declined to 
put on spectacles, declaring that the only attraction she had was in her eyes, and 
that she certainly was not going to cover up her only claim to beauty. 

Nothing can be more unsightly than the appearance of certain London streets 
now that they are crossed by huge railway bridges covered in at the sides, and 
looking like gigantic iron parallelograms suspended across from one side to the 
other. There used to be a certain picturesqueness about Ludgate Hill as you 
stood at the bottom and looked up to St. Paul’s, as any American recalling the 
London of ten years ago will remember. The scene savored of old historic 
days, of days when steel corslets and buff jerkins might have mounted the 
ascent. But nowa huge oblong box of iron crosses the street, bars the view, 
and makes day and night hideous there. Bearing in mind what we see going on 
in Greenwich street, and recalling certain projects of a like kind which we have 
heard spoken of, we do feel bound to plead against the utter sacrifice of Broad- 
way. » We should be slow to think that any necessity would excuse such an act 
of destruction ; and we are glad to believe that no necessity will require to be 
pleaded in its excuse. 

Here then we have got our problem before us, as Charles Reade’s hero had 
his problem about the diffusion of intelligence from his rocky point over so many 
miles of ocean. How is the population of New York, when multiplied by three 
or four, to contrive to get up and down Broadway? A very little consideration 
will suffice to show that we are in Mr. Gladstone’s favorite position: we have 
three courses to choose from. We may have routes on the surface, or above the 
surface, or beneath the surface. Now, the first of these courses may be dis- 
missed almost at once. Human ingenuity can devise no plan by which to add 
more traffic to that already choking Broadway without choking it more com- 
pletely than ever. All schemes of this kind which have come under our knowl- 
edge only remind us of the old story of the man who bade his gardener dig a hole 
to bury the rubbish ; and when the gardener asked what was to be done with the 
clay dug out of the hole, answered, “ Why, thou fool, canst thou not dig the hole 
deep enough to put clay and all in?” We really cannot contrive to cram the 
new and the old traffic into Broadway at one and the same time. Plans for the 
widening of the street by pulling down all the buildings on one side, from the 
Battery to Union Square, aad putting them up twenty feet further back, would 
be worth considering if we had the resources of the Genie of the Lamp who built 
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Aladdin’s palace. First, such a plan would involve an utterly impossible ex- 
pense ; next, it would render Broadway useless for years ; finally, even suppos- 
ing it not only feasible but actually accomplished, all the objections to surface 
transit would remain just as clear and strong as ever. 

For, it may be taken as a certainty of the future that steam cars, or cars pro- 
pelled by some power that shall supersede steam, are to convey the regular up 
and down-town passengers. Horse cars of any kind will not suffice. Now, any 
one who can reconcile his mind to the possibility of a Broadway with steam cars 
ruuning up and down its surface, may please and satisfy himself with any flight 
of fancy. We are reckless enough already, in all conscience, about the running 
of railway cars through some of our streets. European travellers are invariably 
stricken with wonder at the easy, happy-go-lucky way in which the locomotives 
are allowed to pass through the midst of our cities. There is, or used to be, a 
steam car, a “dummy,” running across a part of the Thiergarten of Berlin, which 
was a sort of marvel to simple strangers there, although its progress was always 
preceded and surrounded by precautions which rendered the occurrence of acci- 
dents almost absolutely impossible ; indeed it had, like an Eastern despot, its 
heralds running before to clear the way for its coming. We have little idea 
of this kind of caution in the United States, yet even we would hardly venture 
upon a plan for sending a few steam cars to rush incessantly up and down amid 
the crowd and confusion of Broadway. 

Surface routes, then, we hold to be impossible as a means of relieving our 
great thoroughfare. We do earnestly hope that super-surface routes, by elevated 
railway projects, will never be tried in Broadway. Such constructions must, in 
any case, disfigure the street beyond endurance, injure the stores and the busi- 
ness, and to a great extent encumber and harass the existing traffic. Indeed, 
any such plan may be described as a scheme for the sacrifice of Broadway to the 
convenience of up-town travel. Streets near the rivers may be used well enough 
for any of the various plans of surface railroads or elevated railroads ; but both 
are alike out of the question for our noble Broadway. The former would involve 
intolerable danger, the latter almost intolerable disfigurement. What then re- 
mains? Only some scheme which shall carry passengers beneath the street, and 
thus open another Broadway, so far as mere space is concerned, below the old 
one. Now, we are not prepared to go in merely for an underground railway, on 
the London plan, to perforate the earth beneath Broadway. The underground 
line in London seems to be undoubtedly a great success ; but it hardly follows 
that an imitation of it here must be equally successful. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way of London runs not through one long tunnel from Holborn to Paddington, 
but through a series of short tunnels relieved by open cuttings, these latter spaces 
making up nearly one-fourth of the whole distance. In passing through these 
cuttings the steam is generated which sends the carriages through the tunnels. 
It is doubtful whether it would otherwise be possible for the passengers to en- 
dure the atmosphere of the underground railway. Even with these reliefs it is 
never quite pleasant to most people; it is always very disagreeable to many to 
travel on that line; and the relief of open cuttings would be obviously impossi- 
ble in Broadway. Moreover, the underground railway is a mere convenience in 
London—one convenience out of many which are being supplied and are yet 
demanded ; but what we must have in New York is a single complete scheme to 
meet one grand necessity. 

There need be no fear that the development of the means of rapid transit 
will outrun the wants of our population. If every road thus far projected were 
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built and in operation, the accommodation would be none too great for the growth 
of the population of New York, stimulated as it would be by the increase in the 
facilities for circulation. But those peculiar conditions of topography that have 
given Broadway its preéminence as the central thoroughfare, must continue to 
determine the tide of travel along that street. The question is, then, how to 
make use of Broadway for rapid transit without destroying the character of the 
street as a fashionable promenade and shopping street. 

Of all the various schemes proposed, we see nothing which holds out any 
real promise so well as the New Broadway plan, officially known as the Arcade 
Railway. One-feels, as he studies this plan, a little like the fox described 
by Massinger, who, “when first he saw the forest’s king, the lion,” found his 
breath nearly taken away, but at last became familiarized with the great creature 
and began boldly to admire and frankly to criticise. For the Arcade Railway 
scheme proposes to attempt “a big thing,” which seems audacity itself at first, 
but which studied more closely begins to show itself quite as feasible as many a 
little thing. The plan is to excavate not a tunnel, but another street, a new 
Broadway, under the old Broadway, getting depth enough for a handsome and 
well-lighted iower story, while securing a roof for the one street, a floor for the 
other strong enough to bear up any conceivable weight and rush of traffic. This 
arcade street would be lighted by means of continuous outlets and galleries 
leading on each side to the upper street. There would be four tracks laid on the 
lower street for “through” and “transient” travel by steam ; for freight cars 
and passenger cars ; and there would be sidewalks for passengers, wlio, sheltered 
from rain and storm, would pass along by the windows of new and handsome 
stores rescued, one might say, from the darkness of chaos and old night. The 
new and the old, by virtue of their very newness and oldness, do sometimes get 
to be like each other; and we can think at this moment of nothing which this 
new Broadway would probably resemble so much as the arcades of delight- 
ful, wonderful old Chester in England, where a course of pedestrians on the up- 
per tier of street and shop marches over the heads of another procession of pas- 
sengers on the lower tier. Only, of course, one must bear in mind that the 
Broadway arcade would be covered over with a roof consisting of a street, and 
would have its light from the outlets and galleries by which the passengers along 
its sidewalks could reach the upper world. 

Now the advantages of this scheme, supposing it feasible, are obvious. It 
would give a new Broadway to be devoted specially to steam travel. It would 
create new property, instead of destroying or damaging the old. It would not, 
during its construction, offer any interruption to the existing traffic. It is an 
improvement which would seem to have something like “finality” in it; at least 
it is one which appears capable of developing resources equal to any emergency. 
It is worth trying for. If it can be accomplished, it promises a genuine solution 
of our difficulties. Can it be accomplished? We see no reason whatever to 
doubt as to the answer. A covered street can be obtained just as easily as a 
tunnel; no engineering difficulty stands in the way of ‘the former which would 
not equally stand in the way of the latter. The question of expense is met to 
a great extent by the fact, already alluded to, that the arcade project calls into 
existence a vast amount of new property. Bearing in mind what has to be done— 
that an immensely increased population will have to be carried up and down the 
line of Broadway, and that steam cars will have to be the principal means of trav- 
el—we confess that we have as yet heard of no project which seems so satisfac- 
tory and so feasible as that of the Arcade Railway. It would be impossible to 
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argie out its advantages and its possibilities in these pages; and indeed we 
have not the slightest intention of advocating this or that particular scheme; but 
it certainly does seem that the object sought to be attained by the Arcade Rail- 
way plan is the object which, by some means or other, New York will have to 
accomplish. 

Where is the growth of a city like New York, of a city, or rather a cluster of 
cities, like London, to stop? Is the extension, the annexation of new ground, 
to be indefinite, or defined only by national limits? Hardly. London can surely 
not contrive to grow on to Birmingham and thence on to Liverpool and Man- 
chester; there must be a limit somewhere, to be determined by causes of which, 
it may be frankly owned, we have at present no clear conception. But even if 
we were to augur nothing more for New York than that she is one day to have a 
population equal to that of London. at present—and we are convinced that her 
zenith, her turning-point, will never be attained until after she has far exceeded 
that limit—we must still assume a complete alteration in her system of passenger 
transport. Men cannot go twenty miles of an evening in a horse-car or a stage 
to reach their homes; and even if they could, the thoroughfares of this narrow 
island would not allow room enough for half the horse-cars and stages that would 
be requisite. It is clear that the whole mass of the regular down-town and up- 
town population—the people who enter the business parts of the city at a regu- 
lar hour every morning, and leave for home at a regular hour every evening—must 
be swept completely out of the way of the casual traffic of the streets, and carried 
to and from their residences in railway cars. This is already pretty well realized 
in London. The people living at Highgate and Hollaway and Paddington, at 
Clapham and Brixton and Norwood, at Dalston and Victoria Park, are now regu- 
larly brought in and out by the systems of railways which surround and intersect 
the metropolis. This then is what we are to look to for the New York of the 
future. This is what we have to provide for. A city of three or four millions, 
a morning and evening population of business people to be carried in railways, 
and the whole rush of travel to pour meanwhile through one narrow channel— 
these are the conditions we shall have to satisfy. It is obvious that they cannot 
be satisfied on our present principles of locomotion. Charm we never so wisely, 
we shall never be able to add to the superficial extent of the channel through 
which the tide of New York business population will have to ebb and flow. We 
must conquer new realms, and establish new principles. We must find means 
of transit above the surface and below it. The means are to be sought more 
especially below it; and there is therefore undoubtedly something peculiarly 
alluring about a scheme like that of the Arcade Railway. For it actually prom- 
ises to create a new Broadway running beneath the old, capable of being applied 
to the uses of steam travel, for which the old is wholly unsuited ; a lower Broad- 
way of steady and regular work, a channel along which the city’s daily and mo- 
notonous immigration and emigration may float uninterrupted, while the upper 
and brighter Broadway remains the lounge of the fdneur, the Rialto of the mer- 
chant, the promenade of the de//e, the wonder of the stranger, the picturesque, 
vivid, characteristic illustration of the many-colored life of New York, 
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MR. CHARLES FECHTER. 


T is now many years since Mr. Fechter—then a slender, sentimental-looking 
] youth—made his début in Paris, at the ThéAtre Francais, of whose com- 
pany he was for several years a diligent, conscientious, and esteemed member. 
There, indeed, he first made himself famous by his admirable conception and 
rendering of the part of Armand in “La Dame aux Camélias,” He was the 
original representative of this part, and his manner of playing it will probably 
be a tradition of the French stage as long as the play remains a popular one. 
The grace, the tenderness, the exquisite delicacy of sentiment with which he 
invested it seem to have left an ineffaceable impression on the minds of those 
who have had the good fortune to see him in this character ; and he succeeded 
in identifying himself so thoroughly with it, that it is said that no other Armand 
has ever quite satisfied Parisian theatre-goers. 

His ambition, however, was not limited to satisfying a Parisian audience, or 
to the representation of purely sentimental 7é/es. He aimed at something higher, 
and obtained it, namely, the appreciation, nay, more, the almost unqualified ad- 
miration of a London audience, in the most difficult tragic 7é/e of Shakespeare. 
London was first astonished, and then delighted by Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet. In 
an incredibly short space of time he became the fashion, and there, at least, both 
in tragedy and melodrama, he has since reigned without a rival. As a matter 
of course, therefore, his fame has spread throughout the United States, and 
there is probably no lover of the drama who has not felt a more than common 
interest, first, in the fact that Mr. Fechter was to appear on the American stage 
at all, and second, as to the effect he would produce upon an American audi- 
ence. Weare not saunlike our English cousins, or the Athenians either, in that 
we are not always ready “to tell or to hear some new thing,” and the eager- 
ness with which Mr. Fechter was awaited, and the anticipations of the splendor 
of his acting were inflamed to the utmost by Mr. Charles Dickens’s graceful and 
enthusiastic sketch. To have acted up, not to Mr. Dickens’s description, but to 
the exalted and exaggerated expectations to which it gave rise in a certain class 
of minds, would have required histrionic powers such as no mortal ever pos- 
sessed ; and therefore Mr. Fechter, between satisfying this class on the one hand 
and the unduly critical on the other, had no easy task to perform. The moment 
he steps upon the scene, however, he makes it evident that he is admirably quali- 
fied, if not to disarm criticism, at least te challenge it. A finished artist, a care- 
ful student, with an external which, if neither handsome nor graceful, is full of 
dignity and refinement, with that easy and unforced demeanor in presence of the 
public which is, perhaps, more characteristic of the French stage than our own, 
he fixes the attention at once, and retains it throughout the performance. 

Mr. Fechter speaks English well and distinctly, and in the main with a per- 
fectly pure accent, though with a marked French cadence, which renders his de- 
clamation disagreeable to some ears and almost unintelligible to others, particu- 
larly when his utterance is rapid or excited. In fact, it is necessary to become 
accustomed to this peculiar cadence in order thoroughly to understand and enjoy 
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his acting. He labors, too, under another difficulty, in that, like Betterton, one 
of the greatest actors the English stage ever saw, his voice is neither powerful, 
musical, nor flexible ; and yet he produces some very rare and fine effects with 
it, as, for example, in Ruy Blas, the exquisitely simple, touching, and natural 
manner in which, after endeavoring to explain to Don Cesar his love for the 
Queen, which he does in an excited and enthusiastic tone, he suddenly pauses, 
drops his voice to its ordinary key, and says, “I /ove her, that’s all!” There is 
something indescribably intense and passionate in his utterance of these words, 
which echoes long in ear and heart alike, and tells the tale of Ruy Blas’s deep 
and fatal passion. 

Mr. Fechter, though he acts English plays well and easily, is essentially a 
Frenchman, and a Frenchman he remains through everything. Indeed, if he 
were not so thoroughly Gallic both in art and temperament, he could not, we 
think, display the sudden transitions of sentiment for which his playing is so 
remarkable, or throw himself with such profound enjoyment of the situation into 
sentimental parts which no born Anglo-Saxon could either feel or represent as 
he does. Ruy Blas, one of his favorite parts, and, as we think, his best, is a 
good illustration of this quality. Mr. Fechter plays it with a nobility, pathos, 
and tenderness which we cannot sufficiently admire, and with a fiery intensity 
eminently in keeping with the character of the play. Only a native of Southern 
Europe could have written this drama, and only an artist in whose veins runs the 
warm blood of Southern Europe could enter fully into it, so entirely foreign is it 
to the Anglo-Saxon character and temperament. 

No Anglo-Saxon, we maintain, could have become absorbed in a love so 
purely imaginative and sentimental as that which Ruy Blas feels for the Queen ; 
nor could any Anglo-Saxon first so absolutely believe himself a lackey, and then 
as absolutely believe himself a prime minister, as does Ruy Blas. This peculiar 
capacity to abandon one’s own individuality to a dramatic sense of the situation 
is a very marked characteristic of the temperament of Southern Europe, and 
upon this very characteristic the tragedy of the fate of Ruy Blas depends. There 
are few, if any, American or English actors however, we imagine, who would not 
conceive that the proper rendering of this part would consist, in a great degree, 
in conveying to the audience the impression that Ruy Blas throughout the whole 
play was conscious that he was acting a part. But really the secret of his fail- 
ure lay in the fact that when a lackey he was so crushed by the degradation 
of his position that he took no means to free himself from it, and that when, by 
a curious combination of circumstances, he was placed in the position of a prime 
minister, he abandoned himself so entirely to the pleasure and power of his 
position that he took no measures to secure his own safety. Mr. Fechter com- 
prehends this fully, and renders it with singular fidelity and delicacy. When he 
enters, he is the humblest of lackeys ; and when prime minister, he is the grand- 
est of nobles, so absorbed in his place, his passion, and his duties that, even in 
the presence of Don Sallust, who has placed him where he is and holds the reins 
of his destiny in his hands, he does not realize what or who he is; and his “I 
will arrest you” is given in all good faith. Mr. Fechter’s demeanor here is full 
of dignity and spirit, and his start of horror and dismay and shudder of despair 
as Don Sallust’s reply dissolves the airy edifice which his imagination has reared, 
is one of the finest pieces of melodramatic acting we ever remember to have 
seen. The dignity, too, with which he enters, the calm air of conscious superi- 
ority with which he turns to Don Sallust, and then the pallor and anguish which 
overspread his countenance, and the despairing, almost abject manner in which 
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he fairly crouches at his feet at sight of the fatal paper, would tell the story of 
Ruy Blas without spoken words. 

The last scene of this drama, however, is the best. It is only then—the 
game having been played and lost, the curtain having fallen for the last time 
upon the parts of lackey and prime minister—that we see the real Ruy Blas, 
true, tender, and self-forgetful. Rarely do we remember to have seen anything 
more truly romantic, more full of delicate sentiment, than Mr. Fechter’s render- 
ing of this scene, from the moment the Queen enters, and Ruy Blas passionately 
entreats her to fly and save herself (regardless of the danger which awaits him), 
to that in which Don Sallust appears and his fury against*him bursts out. The 
working of his features, and his by-play, as he stands in the background listening 
to Don Sallust’s address to the Queen, looking alternately from her face to his, 
and struggling meanwhile with the passions which rend him, is a marvel of ex- 
pression. For one moment, for only one, his soul is shaken; it is when Don 
Sallust strives to tempt the Queen by painting the life of bliss she might lead 
with the man she loves. For one instant then his eyes dwell upon her face with 
a strange mixture of hope and longing; then he strides forward and exclaims, 
“ My name is Ruy Blas, and I am a lackey!” The tone in which he utters these 
words goes to the heart, and impresses us more than anything in the play. It 
is not melodious ; it does not, like Henderson’s “* What! the fair Ophelia!” “lin- 
ger like some exquisite strain of music in the memory ;” but it has an honest, 
manly ring about it, and an accent of intense pain too, which tell the tale of a 
mighty temptation wrestled with and overthrown. Mr. Fechter is an admirable 
lover, and therefore the close of this scene is given with great tenderness and 
expression, and the “ Thanks, thanks,” and last vain attempt Ruy Blas makes 
to embrace the woman he has so loved, and for whom he dies, bring tears to the 
eyes of many unused to the melting mood. 

In the “ Duke’s Motto ” Mr. Fechter has an opportunity for a more varied dis- 
play of his powers, though the play itself is a wretched, flimsy affair, and de- 
pends for its principal effects upon a common stage trick; he, however, in- 
vests it with so much sentiment and intensity, that the mind of the audience 
is borne along on one perpetually increasing wave of interest, until the curtain 
falls upon the climax. Indeed, listening to Mr. Fechter’s rendering of the sen- 
timental drama is like reading one of Dumas’ novels, in which gorgeous color- 
ing, exciting situations, and picturesque diction so artfully inspire and sustain 
our interest, that we cannot lay the book down until the story is concluded, and 
only some time after are cool enough to remember that the characters are not 
clearly defined, the situations impossible, and the whole more like a fairy tale 
than real life. 

The story of the “ Duke’s Motto” is as impossibly absurd as can be imagined ; 
there is not one word put into the mouth of any other character than Lagardére 
which is worth hearing or remembering; and yet Mr. Fechter by his intensity 
and vivacity casts the glamour of life and reality over the whole play, and every 
figure in it; and throws himself alternately into the part of the grotesque and 
malicious Esop and the gay and gallant Lagardére with a hearty abandon and a 
finished perfection of rendering, which keeps our attention continually on the 
gui vive, and makes the marked contrast of these two parts the dramatic curi- 
osity it was intended to be. One of his best points is in the scene with Blanche 
where she avows her love for him; he is then holding her hands, and as she ut- 
ters the words which assure him that her heart is his, he bends impetuously for- 
ward to embrace her, and then suddenly restrains himself This gesture is so 
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natural and passionate, and the reason for his self-denial so noble and so obvi- 
ous, that we sympathize with the disappointment Blanche must have felt in 
losing the kiss. Mr. Fechter indeed invests all love scenes with a peculiar 
grace, tenderness, and pathos. The final scene, however, in which, disguised 
as Esop, Lagardére gains the Duke’s permission to marry Blanche, is more 
exciting than any other; and we do not know which is acted with greater 
power, the terrible suppressed anxiety of Lagardére and his love for Blanche, or 
old Esop’s hideous and grotesque gayety, lust, ang malice. In fact, Mr. Fechter 
awakes so keen an interest in the wild and varied fortunes of Lagardére, that 
the curtain falls all too soon, and we return to the actual world with a sigh of 
the regret we feel in closing some fascinating tale. 

One secret of Mr. Fechter’s power of retaining the unflagging attention of 
his hearers until the performance is concluded, lies in the fact of his thorough 
knowledge of his own resources. He never strains either his voice or his capacity, 
and this, added to his superb vitality and hearty enjoyment of whatever part he 
undertakes, keeps our interest as unwearied as his nervous power. 

The Lord of Ravenswood, another of his most famous parts, is a melo- 
drama, in much the same style as those of which we have spoken; that is, 
it depends more upon romantic situation than any continuity of interest, and 
more upon scenic effects than spoken words. We shall not enter into any de- 
tailed description of Mr. Fechter’s rendering of Edgar, but will merely observe 
that to us it was less interesting than either Ruy Blas or Lagardére, because he 
failed to identify himself in any degree with the Scotch character. He played 
Edgar with grace and spirit; he was touching in the love scenes, for it is as a 
lover he excels, but he was a French lover, and as such did not and could not 
infuse reality and vigor enough into his part to make it profoundly interesting. 

We come now to the discussion of Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet. It is more than 
ten years since he first appeared in London in this part, and took the public by 
storm, by a Hamlet so different from any recognized models. 

Of all the tragedies ever written, “ Hamlet” is perhaps the one most universally 
read and admired, and no part in the whole range of Shakespeare’s characters 
gives an opportunity for so varied a display of the mightiest passions which 
sway the human soul. So many tragedians, however, have played it, pouring 
into it all they possessed of genius and passion, so many subtle brains have 
busied themselves with its interpretation, that it were almost idle now to expect, 
and superfluous to desire, very many new readings ; what we have to hope and wish 
for is that the part should be filled and made real to us. Does Mr. Fechter do 
this? Wethinknot. His Hamlet is a fine, an original, and carefully considered 
piece of acting, but it lacks the essential “something great” without which, let 
acting be as careful and clever as it may, it is not tragic. 

His first appearance on the scene is good, his bearing dignified and thought- 
fal, his make-up—after a famous old print by Albrecht Diirer—quaint and im- 
pressive, the tone of his replies to the King sufficiently characteristic, and his 
manner of parting with the Queen at once princely and filial ; but his delivery of 
the first soliloquy, that passionate outburst of grief, disgust, and indignation, in 
which Shakespeare has given as it were the key-note of Hamlet’s character, 
shows his inability to fill the part completely. So, too, when he says to Horatio, 


I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow student ; 
I think it was to see my mother’s wedding, 


he does so in a tone of gayety strangely at variance with the words he speaks. 
The bitterest, most painful sarcasm dictated that reply, and it almost shocks us 
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to listen to Mr. Fechter’s easy tone and gay laugh, both as devoid of bitterness 
as if he were speaking of anything rather than the disgrace heaped upon a dear, 
dead parent’s memory. 

His demeanor on the platform, before the ghost enters, is dignified and nat- 
ural, his start of dismay admirable, his appeal to the ghost in the main well de- 
livered, though we think too hurriedly, and the involuntary throwing off his hat 
at the word “ King” a good point, as illustrating the way in which fixed habits 
are apt to retain their hold even under most exceptional circumstances. 

In the following scene, Mr. Fechter makes the ghost, and we think with jus- 
tice, the most important figure. It occupies the centre of the platform, and 
Hamlet kneels nearer the front of the stage, with his back to the audience. This 
arrangement struck us as good and artistic, but it is the only noticeable point, 
there being nothing remarkable or particularly impressive in Hamlet’s manner 
of receiving the ghost’s communication, or in the colloquy with Marcellus and 
Horatio, except that Mr. Fechter follows Kemble and Henderson in showing a 
distinctly marked intention of full disclosure to Horatio, which he breaks off 
abruptly as Marcellus presses forward to share the communication. Kemble 
and Henderson, however, prepared the way for this in the preceding scene, by 
turning pointedly to Horatio, and saying in a marked and almost reproachful 
tone of inquiry, “ Did you not speak to it?” thereby separating Horatio from 
Marcellus from the very beginning. 

After the ghost’s disappearance, the knowledge of the deadly secret he car- 
ries about him, the awful duty of vengeance which looms before him, the neces- 
sity of concealing all this from every one but Horatio, nay, the necessity of ac- 
tively concealing it by enacting the antic disposition, weigh Hamlet down, and 
the deep gloom which settles upon his mind is only made more apparent by the 
occasional flashes of his wit. All this combines to form the motive of Hamlet's 
character ; and as Shakespeare never allows us for one moment to forget that 
he either was slightly unhinged by the dread visitation to which he had been 
subjected, or that he feigned to be so, we maintain that it is necessary that 
something of this should be kept unceasingly before the audience. Vainly, 
however, did we search in Mr. Fechter’s manner for any trace of the antic dis- 
position, real or assumed ; for any evidence of grief, anxiety, or perplexity. He 
enters in the second act almost with a rapid step, with eyes fixed upon his book 
indeed, but without any evidence of preoccupation on his countenance; and 
toward the close of the scene, he chaffs Polonius with real gayety. The ex- 
quisite archness with which Hamlet was wont to unbend to satirize the poor old 
Gold Stick is quite lost in Mr. Fechter’s rendering, and so is not only Hamlet’s 
melancholy, but his princeliness and dignity. 

In this scene, to Polonius, to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and to the 
player, about whose neck when alone he throws his arms, he is hail fellow 
well met; not the reserved and stately prince whose every word shows the dis- 
tance at which he would fain have held all but his bosom friend. And yet he 
allows that friend to kneel at his feet and kiss his hand, and exacts not as much 
respect from the others! There is a curious inconsistency in this ; not that so 
much respect was not due from Horatio to a prince of the blood, but that cer- 
tainly Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and the player, if not Polonius, ought to have 
manifested an equal respect. 

We have to object, too, to the rapid, conversational tone in which Mr. Fech- 
ter delivers the words of his part. In his mouth, the march and majesty of 
Shakespeare’s verse is utterly destroyed. Not only does he not study to ob- 
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serve the rhythm, but he studiously and pointedly ignores it; and, though we 
admire the naturalistic school of acting, and believe that it should be carried as 
far as judgment and good taste will permit, we are not disposed to lose the 
beauty of Shakespeare’s verse thereby; and rather agree with good old Colley 
Cibber that “in the just delivery of poetical numbers, particularly where the 
sentiments are pathetic, it is scarce credible upon how minute an article of 
sound depends their greatest beauty or inaffection.” ‘The voice of a singer,” he 
continues, “is not more strictly tied to time and tune, than that of an actor in 
theatrical elocution ; the least syllable too long or too slightly dwelt upon ina 
period, depreciates it to nothing ; which very syllable, if rightly touched, shall, 
like the heightening stroke of light from a master’s pencil, give life and spirit to 
the whole.” Unhappily, a complete lack of all these qualities marks Mr. Fechter’s 
delivery of the famous soliloquies which are the gems of this tragedy. And his 
bearing injures them almost as much as his declamation. He is not distressed, 
or weighed down with anguish, when alone. His irresolution is neither that of 
a perplexed intellect nor of a feeble will. Indeed, were it not that he is per- 
petually assigning reasons for not murdering the King, we see no reason why 
Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet should not have done so without much deliberation. 

The scene with Ophelia is better than the preceding ones, and his exit re- 
markably good, and marked by one of those sudden transitions of feeling for 
which he has a peculiar genius. 

During the play Mr. Fechter holds an illuminated copy of it in his hand, 
which he turns over as he lies at Ophelia’s feet, and with which he feigns to be 
occupied while in reality observing the King. When the climax is reached, and 
his suspicions are confirmed, he tears it and hurls it away with frantic energy ; 
and this struck us as being a very good and natural piece of by-play. And here 
Mr. Fechter does infuse some real fire and passion into his voice, though his 
delivery is so hurried that we lose altogether the beauty and pathos of “ Why, 
let the stricken deer go weep.” 

In his reply to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern with reference to the King, 
there is a suppressed fury in his voice which is admirable; and then, alas! 
down he drops into the easy, familiar, almost friendly tone in which he strangely 
enough, always converses with those false friends whom Hamlet trusted as he 
would “adders fanged.” It is true indeed that a moment later he bursts into a 
tempest of rage with them, which is a really fine and natural piece of acting; 
but we think the w ight to have been prepared for this by some previous 
coldness. This ‘ playing smacks strongly of the melodramatic actor. 
Not that we think .» . Fechter intends to play the part of Hamlet in this piece- 
meal way, but the truth is he really has not the power to keep up the continuity 
of interest when the text does not require Hamlet to be active and energetic. 
Therefore, his demeanor as he enters his mother’s closet is not that of a man 
who has just struggled with the temptation to murder her (for we think it is not 
only to the King’s hot blood that he has alluded in his preceding soliloquy), nor 
does he once rise throughout that solemn scene to the height of the guiltless 
child rebuking the guilty parent, which invests it with so much of its deep pathos. 

Again, we think Mr. Fechter makes a grave mistake in the exaggerated grief, 
compassion, and dismay with which he makes Hamlet regard the corpse of Po- 
fonius. He makes this, in fact, as marked a point as any in the scene. His 
Hamlet lingers long at the arras, though the text shows that this could not have 
been the case, and that, intensely preoccupied as Hamlet then was, one thought 
of regret was all he could give to that “ wretched, rash, intruding fool” ere he 
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turned to “wring” the Queen’s heart. Polonius indeed was then but a withered 
weed, swept down and tossed aside by the wave of passion that would fain have 
dashed the King in pieces. We have said that Mr. Fechter does not rise to the 
occasion in Hamlet’s conversation with his mother. Still less does he when the 
ghost appears, or afterward, when, his own solemn appeal to the dismayed and 
guilty Queen being concluded, he takes out his father’s miniature, gazes at it, and 
kisses it. What could a miniature be to one who had just looked upon the spirit 
of the dead? Nor can we admire the way in which Hamlet repulses the Queen 
when she offers him her blessing. It is but a poor stage trick to hold up the 
miniature before her, and if it had no other fault, has that of being in this scene 
a repetition. 

In the first part of the grave scene, Mr. Fechter manages, unintentionally 
doubtless, but most unfortunately, to convey to us the impression that Hamlet, 
as he conceives him, is not a character who would have been very profoundly 
grieved by Ophelia’s death, or indeed any death ; and he omits that magnificent 
appeal of Hamlet to Laertes which contains the long pent-up avowal of his love. 
The scene absolutely requires the climax of that wild outburst of love, anguish, 
and despair ; and we fail to see how any serious and conscientious student of 
Shakespeare could omit it. 

The second scene of this act Mr. Fechter likewise omits, though it is very 
important, as explaining Hamlet’s return to Denmark, and throwing some light 
upon his character and purposes. 

In the scene with Osric, Mr. Fechter committed a fault which surprised us 
not a little. He entered uncovered (as did also Horatio of course), though it is 
evident from the text that this could not have been the case; since Hamlet com- 
mands Osric to put “his bonnet to its right use,” which he could not have 
done had Hamlet himself been uncovered ; and if Hamlet had been uncovered, 
this fact Osric, evidently a thorough courtier, would have assigned, rather 
than his “ease,” as a reason for not assuming his bonnet. The death scene, 
like many others, is cut short. Hamlet falls close to Laertes, and his last 
movement is to crawl toward him, to take his hand, to look in his face, and so— 
he dies. Is this in keeping with the spirit of the text? Wethink not. Hamlet’s 
last thoughts were of Denmark, not of Laertes. He has no more time to linger 
over the thought of his death than he had to linger over that of Polonius. His 
only anxiety is that Horatio should clear his wounded name, and indicate his 
“voice” for the succession of Fortinbras. Poor Hamlet! his personal loves and 
friendships were perpetually pushed aside during his brief, sad life. One stead- 
fast friend he had, and but one, and there is an exquisite touch of pathos in the 
way in which he clings to him, and leaves his wounded name, his foiled endeav- 
ors, his blasted hopes, to his clear setting forth. But the curtain falls on Mr. 
Fechter’s Hamlet, turned away from Horatio, and lying on the breast of the 
dead Laertes, and it is a not inapt illustration of his mistaken conception of this 
great and complicated character. 

Still, his rendering of this character is in the highest degree interesting, because 
it is so striking and vigorous. We do not wonder at the attention it attracted in 
London, long without a very original Hamlet, for Charles Kemble and Charles 
Kean can scarcely have been more than “pictures in little” of their illustrious 
parents, and Macready’s Hamlet is said to have lacked vitality. Mr. Fechter's 
Hamlet has certainly plenty of this quality, and is, too, a very carefully considered 
piece of acting, at least in some respects ; for while we would not imply that so 
distinguished an artist could possibly have undertaken to play Hamlet with- 
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out studying the original text of the tragedy, we confess that more than once it 
occurred to us that if he had studied, he must have strangely misconceived it, 
since the interest with which he invests Hamlet is so much more of situation 
than of character, and he omits so many passages and scenes which seem to us 
absolutely necessary, not to mention the fact that he takes occasionally certain 
liberties with the text which we cannot think either admirable or allowable. 

We have little more to say upon this topic, since the foregoing pages express 
fully our opinion of Mr. Fechter, namely: that as a romantic or sentimental 
actor he is without a superior, if not without an equal, on the English-speaking 
stage; but that for high tragedy, whether it be French or English, the peculiar 
bent of his genius, and his temperament, alike unfit him 
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I F ke could say it—turning from the board 


That life had spread for him, nor yet repine 
That in his dear Digentia other wine 
Than his should gather coolness, or the hoard 
Of Sabine olives be for others stored— 
Then surely I! The love this heart of mine 
Hath thirsted for with passion half divine, 
Into life’s crystal goblet hath been poured, 
Till it runs over. Faith, the living bread, 
Hallows the table; while on every side 
With heaped-up clusters have my hopes been fed, 
Till not a tempered craving is denied : 
And I am ready, when the thanks are said, 
To leave the finished banquet—satisfied. 

MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





DRIFT- 


PAY. 

A CERTAIN Deliberative Body, whose 
“contingent expenses” last year were $150,- 
000, whose daily toilets were made at a pub- 
lic expense of $50,000, and whose “sta- 
tionery ” bill included gold pens at $18 75 
each, penknives at $9 69, portemonnaies at 
$9 75, portfolios at $10 33, besides (says an 
indignant writer in the “ Express”) “ visit- 
ing cards, seventeen scrap-books, twenty- 
seven autograph albums, and a large num- 
ber of diaries ”—this Body, which shall be 
nameless, is thinking of cutting down the 
present prodigious pay of the captains who 
crushed our rebellion, The disguise just 
given to this Body is dense, but I may add, 
to complete it, on the faith of the same au- 
thority, that it is also the Body of which a 
member once “commuted” his stationery 
into a ladies’ writing-case and a box of 
patent sperm candles, and which is now 
wrathful over the “ commutation of forage” 
allowed to the army. 

What a cheese-paring policy this is of 
forever tampering with the soldiers’ pay! 
It is pitiable to see politicians damming 
away (in a double sense) like beavers at a 
trivial stream of army salaries, while the 
great Mississippi of civil service waste 
rushes by undisturbed ; and the more pitia- 
ble because civil offices are gratuities for 
hungry retainers, who yesterday may have 
been mechanics or farmers, and to-morrow 
will be merchants or lawyers, while army 
pay is the scant measure of professional 
earnings. 

The “ pay proper” of the General is $400 
per month; of the Lieutenant-General, 
$270; of major-generals, $220; of briga- 
diers, $124; of colonels, $110; and so the 
list tapers down to the second lieutenant of 
iniantry, with his $45 a month. This is 
“ pay proper” in every sense, because if the 
officer “commutes” the clothing, food, and 
forage supplied him by Government, his 
money allowance is absorbed in replacing 
these necessaries, and a part or all of the 
pay proper is also drawn upon for daily ex- 
penses. Supposing everything commuted, 
the total income of all sorts, including extra 
rations, for a month of thirty days is, of the 
General, $1,296; of the Lieutenant-General, 
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$1,166 ; of a major-general, $481, but if he 
command a division or department, $616 ; 
of a brigadier-general, $326 50, but if he 
command a division or department, $434 50; 
of a colonel, $227; and so dwindling to 
the infantry second lieutenant with his lux- 
urious $114, almost equal to a third-rate 
dry-goods clerk’s. 

Now, I suppose the most frantic econo- 
mist would not trouble salaries below a 
colonel’s, with prices as they are now. 
General officers are your real millionaires, 
who must be looked after. Of these there 
are, all told, twenty-three ; so that talking 
in Congress about reducing their pay must 
annually cost a considerable part of the 
whole disputed sum. 

But from this list of the indicted I think 
we may discharge, as not guilty of sloth 
and luxury, at least the brigadier-generals, 
because their total pay and emoluments are 
only $4,000, with an increase of $1,200 
when greater expenses are thrust upon 
them ; because as engineers, lawyers, mana- 
gers of business, these famous men could 
command double that pay in civil life ; be- 
cause out of it they must support families, 
procure food, clothing, and equipments, 
keep their horses and servants, and pay, 
clothe, and feed the latter ; and because in 
distant field service the cost of living is 
double the city rate, while in departmental 
duty come extra expenses of hospitality be- 
fitting one’s official station. Deducting 
these, our total of officers, about whose 
“high pay” so much is said, is just sever, 

And pray who are these seven? They 
are such men as Sherman, of world-wide re- 
nown; Sheridan, our more than Murat; 
Thomas, typical soldier, hero of Chicka- 
mauga and Nashville ; Meade, whose name 
is forever linked with great Gettysburg as 
Wellington’s is with Waterloo. Have we 
no grace in America to keep ourselves from 
carping at the livelihood of ovr Wellingtons ? 
Their incomes ten thousand unknown, not 
to say ignoble, men in the country equal or 
surpass ; and in America there is but one 
Sherman and one Sheridan. People forget 
that we are not paying commonplace ven- 
ture, but soldierly genius. Such force and 
executive function would make their way in 
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trade, if turned to that channel, because in 
business the highest prices and greatest 
prizes fall to the traits that in war make a 
Sherman or Sheridan. 

But sometimes writers whose success 
shows that, for money-making at least, the 
pen is mightier than the sword, and lawyers 
who take thousand-dollar fees, and specu- 
lators bold in bulls and bears, yet not adven- 
turous to essay what Sherman and Sher- 
idan, Farragut and Porter, Meade and Thom- 
as have done, condemn the extravagance 
of military incomes. An honest, obscure 
gentleman, with $50,000 a year, who never 
did anything for the country but traffic in its 
bonds, will become quite flushed over the 
$14,000 or $15,000 paid to Sheridan and 
Sherman, Nor will it assuage him that only 
two soldiers out of a million arrive at such 
dazzling fortune ; nor «yet that for officers, 
with changes of station and journeyings, the 
costs of living and entertainment are great ; 
nor yet that these soldiers were working and 
watching, through heat and cold, in battle 
and bivouac, living years in days, and those 
days for the country, while he, Simon 
Shoddy, Esquire, was hugging his stove 
or snoozing in his feathers, with dreams of 
ninety per cent. profit on Government con- 
tracts, 

But your Jona fide business man, if he 
have the rarely-met, unadulterated mer- 
cantile mind, is always puzzled that “them 
fellers ”—meaning thereby artists, architects, 
actors, poets, philosophers, singers, soldiers, 
sailors, and, in general, the part of mankind 
who do not keep or tend shops—should 
ever become rich. Tennyson with his five 
pounds a line, Nilsson with her hundred a 
night, Fechter’s salary, Emerson’s _lec- 
ture-receipts—these things bewilder him, 
“ What!” he cries, “a feller taking in a 
hundred dollars a day for talking, and a 
woman a hundred dollars a night for 
squawking! Ten dollars a rhyme to a poet 
for scribbling, and a thousand toa French- 
man for a yard of paint! People are bigger 
fools than thought. If I’daknownit, I’da 
turned to painting, or took to acting out on 
the stage, or leastways tried the gift of gab.’ 
He is puzzled a little even at the incomes of 
great lawyers and doctors, though on re- 
flection he sees “it’s their business to bleed ; ” 
but that stringing words t® make ’em jingle, 
and firing off guns in a fort, should com- 
mand such prices, unseats his faith in hu- 
man nature. O simple, self-satisfied Simon, 
your growing rich on tallow, though praise- 
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worthy in itself, is not amusing or in- 
spiring, at least beyond a limited circle, and 
your ledgers, moulds, and tierces are of na 
public interest. Youown, in sooth, an offices 
pen, a pair of lungs, and a cheese-tester, 
but they are not Shakespeare’s pen, the 
voice of Lind, the sword of Sheridan, 

Trade is honorable, but so is arms, 
Probably the former does not need the 
greater genius or character for success, If 
in the hour of stress people had been asked 
to say, in public vote, what material reward 
should be given to the two highest on ten 
highest leaders who should conquer an 
honorable peace, think you their extrava- 
gance would have bounded itself by the pay 
they now give to Farragut and Porter, to 
Meade, Thomas, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan ? 
Would they not rather have exclaimed, 
“Ten thousand acres, a million a year, a7ye 
thing”? Their wars are over, and now 
some former admirers grumble at letting 
these soldiers live unvexed with pecuniary 
cares, while others would deny them ease 
and comfort in their daily work, much more 
a fortune without work. For, certainly, in 
these stringent times, to cut down the pay- 
table just quoted would be to pinch and per- 
plex a man in high position, thronged with 
visitors, denying him the hospitable house 
and open hand. With nearly double the 
income of the General and the Lieutenant- 
General, Presidents of the United States 
have of late been forced to eke out their 
public salary from private fortunes, 

Money, too, is about all the material re- 
ward we in this country can give our heroes, 
so long at least as they remain in the army 
and navy, where we must tempt them to re- 
main. We have for them no titles of no- 
bility, not even orders, crosses, or badges 
of merit. We have no hereditary honors 
for them, and no national estates. We give 
them a militarytitle ; but that amounts to 
nothing in a country where captain is com- 
mon as deacon, where all stage-drivers are 
colonels by courtesy, and where it is not 
common politeness to address a man in drab 
by anything under “ general.” Bootblacks 
brevet their customers to the title Sherman 
holds, and in the backwoods brigadiers are 
as plenty as blackberries, Our great sol- 
diers should have liberal pay in peace, be- 
cause in war they set life at a pin’s fee, 
Pay was then the last thing they thought of, 
and it should all the quicker come to them 
now, that the last may be first. If our other 
prizes for great soldierly deeds fall so far 
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below those of other lands, at least let ease 
and freedom from pecuniary anxiety be as- 
sured to those who give the marrow of 
youth and the prime of life to the country 
in transcendent services, Meanness says 
“they are an easy-going set, and if cut 
down, will grin and bear it without raising 
an outcry.” Generosity answers that we 
must not wait for demands, or measure out 
to needs, but give bountifully and unrepent- 
ingly. “Use them after your own honor 
and dignity.” 
PUFFERY. 

Ir isacutting thong that Mr. Beecher lays 
on the unlucky truss-maker who wrongly 
quoted the clergyman asa patron of his 
wares, “Twas a brute part to kill so capi- 
tal a calf;” but the growing propensity of 
advertisers to misuse famous names needed 
this example, and Mr. Beecher has ac- 
cordingly done a general service, while the 
truss-maker may truss up his spirit in re- 
flecting that whereas once he had died as 
nameless as his customers, now he is pil- 
loried to an immortality of some centuries 
at least. 

An evil not less monstrous than unau- 
thorized puffing is indiscriminate puffing, 
How is it that to every article on public 
sale, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 1s 
attached a string of extravagant praise from 
well-known persons—of praise equally 
positive, or rather superlative, whether the 
subject deserve it or not ? 

When trustworthy, eminent men publicly 
praise an excellent thing designed for popu- 
lar use, no matter howslight or how great it 
is—from a pin toa pyramid—they do a pub- 
lic service, because many can thereupon 
take their word who have no skill, leisure, 
or opportunity to decide between rival 
claimants for favor. Whatismore common, 
and as hurtful as common, is indiscriminate, 
unconsidered puffing, which last, to say 
nothing of bought-and-sold commendations, 
may be traced to one of two weaknesses— 
gross good-nature or superfluous gratitude. 

The provocation, I grant, is great. To 
refuse “a good word” for a needy friend, or 
an accommodating tradesman, seems a 
churlish thing; and if one is indolent also, 
and likes to take the shortest road to get rid 
of a bore, his name can be had for almost 
any quackery. Still greater, however, is the 
temptation to stretch a point for a good 
thing, and call it “the best,” when it is only 
the second-best or third-best. Gratitude 
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fatally reinforces good-nature in puffery, 
and the power of free tickets over the critic 
of small cities, and that of choice opera- 
boxes in some large ones, is prodigious. 
Look at the remote clergyman, with his 
narrow salary, eked out only by such per- 
quisites as the Christmas “ surprise party,” 
or the “visiting donation,” or that unfailing 
annual envelope from Squire Primus, chief 
man of the village, with its harmless thin 
disguise of anonymousness—shall he be 
worried for a little overdrawn puff of the 
great “Endicott and Noyes sewing-ma- 
chine,” whereof a gratis specimen clatters 
merrily in his parlor? And it would bea 
study, by the way, to take together all the 
recommendations of all the sewing-machines, 
and see how many dozen are absolutely 
“the best.” 

Or, look at Congress and State Legisla- 
tures—tor the principle here is the same— 
and see the leavening power of free food in 
legislation. An unworthy Governor was 
appointed by the President over a Western 
territory, in deference to the free puffery of 
two-thirds of our House of Representatives. 
I suppose that nearly every man who signed 
Mr. Ashley’s credentials, a year ago, is now 
perfectly content, and rather relieved, to 
see him ignominiously removed: they had 
good-naturedly puffed him though they 
knew all about him. 

We are evidently mounting step by step 
on the ladder of puffery, Congress reaching 
the highest round but one, and the topmost 
being serenely occupied by the musicians. It 
is the proudest, and perhaps the least per- 
nicious, flight of puffery; for what harm is 
done, when every known piano can show 
certificates of supremacy signed by Gott- 
schalk, Thalberg, Vieuxtemps, and so on 
through the entire eminent bead-roll of 
high-toned pianists ? 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

WHOEVER has read Maitre Lachaud’s de- 
fence of the gorilla Traupmann, must re- 
call how, in that speech, the hideous crime 
of Pantin is traced to the perusal of a novel, 
Traupmann, said the ingenious advocate, 
never had a youth like that of other men: 

Gloomy, taciturn, preoccupied with the future, he 
was heard to say at Rambly, “If I could only gain 
five hundred thousafMl francs !”” He chose the most 
gloomy novels. There was one for which he had a 
special predilection, and the man who reads but one 
novel must be a man with one fixed idea. His crime 
is written in the ‘“ Wandering Jew.” Traupmann 


has been impressed by the episode of the family of 
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Rennepont, and the robbery of two millions from 
them. This young man has become a prey to one 
of those terribe menial disooders which render the 
individual irresponsible. 


I suppose this speech will be a great 
weapon, one day, for the anti-fiction people 
—to show the usual fate of romance-read- 
ers. But is Traupmann’s fate to be ours, 
Horatio, who in school-days have devoured 
this same insidious “ Wandering Jew” ? and 
ali innocent youth who have been heard 
(like you and me, at Milldale, O hopeful 
Horatio) to express a desire for a hundred 
thousand dollars—must they slaughter their 
Kinck families too? Shall we learn suicide 
from Sue, afd break bakers’ windows and 
turn Jean Valjeans if we open “ Les Misé- 
rables” ? 

The odds are that the Lachaud story is a 
piquant episode, invented for the sensational 
drama enacted in the Seine Assizes, with its 
bloody clothes and knives for stage property, 
and its appointments complete. I do not 
say that burglars and footpads might not 
find something to feel grateful for in Bulwer 
and Ainsworth, or that fighting and flirting, 
with broken heads and broken hearts, may 
not be learned from Guy Livingstone and 
Ouida. But these are exceptions in light 
literature ; and even of the Scriptures there 
are those who wrest some parts to their 
destruction. 

“Who of us, in childhood,” says a witty 
French journalist, “has not landed, in 
thought, on some desert isle, with a pocket- 
knife and a dozen nails, to play the part of 
Robinson Crusoe, and to be proclaimed 
king by the savages—for in every desert isle 
there are savages?” It is not our English- 
speaking boys and girls alone who build 
Crusoe caves and ladders, but French lads 
and lasses also jouent a Robinson. Ro- 
mance so defies king’s bounds and even di- 
versity of tongues, that Crusoe makes sail- 
ors and heroes with equal ease on the 
Thames, Hudson, Rhine, Rhone, Weser, 
Garonne, where, in various dialects, young- 
sters play shipwreck and Man Friday. As 
Achilles might be forgotten without a Ho- 
mer to celebrate him, so Selkirk’s hardi- 
hood had been lost but for a De Foe to em- 
bellish and immortalize it. Brave pioneers 
trace their glories to famous adventurers of 
fiction; the deeds of mythic soldiers will 
inspire soldiers yet unborn ; for fiction feeds 
fact, and romance begets reality. 

Fiction, for inspiration, is often as power- 
ful as fact. It is not only what is true, but 


often what is conceivably possible, that tells. 
Writers trace their style to authors read in 
youth, one saying to another, like Dante to 
Virgil, “ Thou art my master and my author : 
thou art he from whom I have taken the 
style that has done me honor.” But others 
take less the art than the thought, and imi- 
tate not the style but the hero. Even those 
pre-Richardsonian novels which were among 
the dullest ever written (save the “ Novels 
of Justinian,” which I suppose are the dull- 
est of a// novels) had, it appears, a vast in- 
fluence over the manners and morals of 
their age. “ Hannah More,” says a writer, 
“traced her earliest impressions of virtue to 
works of fiction. And Adam Clarke gives 
a list of tales that won his boyish admira- 
tion. Books of entertainment led him to 
believe in a spiritual world ; and he felt sure 
of having been a coward but for romances. 
Sir Alexander Ball informed Coleridge he 
was drawn to the navy, in childhood, by the 
pictures which the Ancient Mariner left on 
his mind.” Bishop Percy, according to 
Boswell, says that “Dr. Johnson, when a 
boy, was immoderately fond of romances of 
chivalry, and he had retained his fondness 
for them through life” ; but Carlyle has well 
said, “ No braver heart beat in English bo- 
som than Samuel Johnson’s.” 

It becomes doubtful which is the sub- 
stance and which the shadow—whether the 
unprolific fact or the fruitful fancy, A 
French writer says his belief in the utility 
of Romance rests on his own experience, 
which is that people with a touch of it have 
borne up under misfortunes to which the 
unimaginative succumbed, and died like 
sheep with the rot. Fiction, with such inter- 
pretation, becomes not less than history, and 
indeed as all the worthiest books become, 

Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal food. 

In these utilitarian days, when the Grad- 
grinds are having pretty much their own 
way in turning flower-beds of fiction to the 
gravelled paths of fact, it is worth while ap- 
pealing for the former on the score of a 
beauty quite allied to use. And if we point 
one moral for those story-tellers who misuse 
their art, we may surely draw another from 
those who use it well. Journalists hold, 
now and then, that the world is to be reached 
only through leading articles, and a knot of 
magazinists occasionally have sublime faith 
in ponderous essays ; however, the story- 
wrighy has a weapon keener than either— 
and, I may add, sometimes a better-tem- 
pered. PHILIP QUILIBET, 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

AMERICA contributes the event of the 
month to the history of literature. It is 
almost needless to say that that event is the 
publication of the first volume of William 
Cullen Bryant’s translation of the “ Iliad.” 
Fields & Osgood publish the work in a 
style which almost makes it an édition de 
luxe; and the second volume, completing 
the translation, is promised for the coming 
May. 

A man who attempts to translate the 
“Tliad” is, metaphorically at least, almost 
in the condition of those who attempted to 
guess the riddle of the Sphinx, or the ad- 
venturous persons in the “ Arabian Nights” 
who undertook to cure the fair princess 
stricken with some mysterious malady. 
Failure is utter condemnation—condemna- 
tion unpitied, because no one is compelied 
to make the experiment and run the risk. 
But the risk was far more serious to William 
Cullen Bryant than to an obscurer man, be- 
cause we all expect so much of our poet, we 
should all be so disappointed if he did not 
succeed, we should all be so grieved to 
think that he had needlessly staked his po- 
etic reputation and not won. It was a great 
labor ; it was a great risk ; it is a great suc- 
cess. We have read Mr. Bryant's transla- 
tion carefully, and many passages of it over 
and over again, and we are satisfied that it 
is the one only rendering of Homer into 
English which this generation can accept, 

Undoubtedly Chapman’s Homer was a 
grand piece of bold, rude workmanship, in- 
formed here and there by a true Homeric 
spirit. But to modern readers who are not 
scholars, Chapman himself would need an 
interpreter almost as much as Homer. Ho- 
mer is not translated into English at all un- 
less a version is produced which shall at 
once satisfy the scholar and delight the gen- 
eral mass of readers. This double object 
Chapman’s work could not now fulfil— 
probably never could at any time have ful- 
filled. A great deal of unnecessary de- 
nunciation and contempt has lately been 
showered on Pope. We all know that 
Pope’s “Iliad” is utterly un-Homeric in 
style ; any one who is not blind can see its 
frequent and preposterous faults ; one might 


have thought Pope himself was blind, or, at 
least, never saw a moonlit scene, when he 
made the outrageous blunder in translating 
the famous passage at the close of the 
eighth book, where he describes a moon 
which lights up all objects, rocks and valleys, 
peaks and depths, at one and the same mo- 
ment. Yet Pope did that for the “ Iliad” 
which no other English translator before or 
since has done up to the present—he do- 
mesticated Homer in unlearned English and 
American households. Scholars might just- 
ly grumble and contemn ; but the unlettered 
did read Pope’s Homer and none other, and 
did get from Pope at least a fair idea of Ho- 
mer’s matchless faculty as a story-teller, and 
his power of describing human character 
and illustrating human passion, Only the 
very fastidious class of critics, who insist 
that one had better know nothing whatever 
of pictures than know them through the me- 
dium of Prang’s chromos, will deny that it 
is better for the unlettered to learn of Homer 
through Pope than not to know anything of 
Homer at all. We put out of considera- 
tion all the experimental translations of 
Homer, as we may call them; the Cow- 
pers, and Newmans, and Blackies, and Ma- 
ginns, and Wrights, and Merivales, All 
these are only clever scholastic sours de 
force ; there is hardly one of them which 
impresses the reader with a belief that the 
author himself had any real faith in his 
work, or seriously supposed that he was 
producing a Homer in English which an 
English-speaking people could accept. Of 
late we had begun to make up our minds to 
the conclusion that there were only two 
English translations of the “Iliad” worth 
taking into account at all, and that these 
were Alexander Pope’s and Lord Derby’s. 
The latter is indeed incomparably superior 
to Pope’s in fidelity and in simplicity ; but 
it bears this one solitary resemblance to 
Pope’s, that it seems intended to popularize 
Homer among all readers of English, and 
not designed merely to excite the curiosity 
or win the commendation of the scholar, to 
whom a translation of any kind is a super- 
fluity. We do assuredly hold with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott that the first object of a translator 
is to address himself to that class of readers 
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to whom alone a translation is indispensable ; 
and this is just the class to whom the ex- 
perimental translators, as we have called 
them, scorned to address themselves. Now, 
Lord Derby’s translation, suffused as it was 
everywhere with the light of a genuine 
scholarship, was emphatically a work of a 
popular character. It was admired and ap- 
preciated by scholars, but it might well be 
read with pleasure by those who had no 
scholarship. There was much that was 
truly Homeric about Lord Derby’s transla- 
tion, as indeed there was something that re- 
minded of: one of Homer’s impetuous, gen- 
erous heroes about Lord Derby himself. 
The strength, the simplicity, the trenchant 
conciseness of Homer were there ; and Lord 
Derby had instinctively fixed his choice on 
the one metre in which alone we feel con- 
vinced Homer can ever be rendered into 
abiding and universal English—the blank 
verse of Shakespeare and of Milton. But 
Derby’s verse sometimes wants flexibility, 
sweetness, softness; his language is now 
and then somewhat stiff and formal ; and he 
is not a poet, and only a poet can translate 
poetry. Lord Derby went as near to pro- 
ducing a genuine and adequate translation 
of Homer as any man could possibly do 
who was not a poet, and he has succeeded 
better in the work than any of the poets who 
preceded him. 

Practically, then, Mr. Bryant had only one 
great rival to overcome. It was beyond all 
doubt that he would produce a better trans- 
lation than Pope’s, so far as accuracy of 
rendering and a true sense of the Homeric 
spirit are concerned ; and it was equally 
certain that he would aim at a translation 
for the people, not an ingenious piece of 
workmanship for the analysis of the school- 
man. Therefore it became evident that he 
had to compete with Lord Derby, and, if his 
work would be a success, to surpass him. 
For Lord Derby’s just stopped short of 
success. It went near to being the accepted 
and standard translation ; but it only went 
near to this object, and did not attain it. 

Now, this is what we believe William 
Cullen Bryant to have accomplished. We 
are convinced that he has solved the prob- 
lem of Homeric translation ; that he has 
given to the English-speaking people of the 
world the standard English rendering of the 
“Tliad.” Like Lord Derby, he has dis- 
carded rhyme and adopted the clear, com- 
prehensive, emphatic, and sonorous measure 
in which the greatest specimens of all Eng- 
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lish poetry are enshrined. As Mr. Bryant 
justly says in his preface, “ The use of rhyme 
in a translation is a constant temptation to 
petty infidelities, and to the employment of 
expressions which have an air of constraint 
and do not the most adequately convey the 
thought.” Mr. Bryant has aimed at making 
his version above all things faithful to the 
original, to the language as well as to the 
spirit. There are whole pages of this vol- 
ume so literal in their rendering that they 
might serve as a “cram” for a schoolboy ; 
there is no page—we had almost said no 
line—anywhere which is not simple, nervous, 
vibrating. The special qualities of the Ho- 
meric style are mirrored in Mr. Bryant's 
verse—strength, sweetness, noble simplicity, 
an unconscious dignity, an unassumed and 
natural stateliness. Bryant has absolutely 
no mannerism here ; Homer shines through 
his words. Take a single illustration of our 
meaning. One of the tests of faithful and 
poetic translation is the famous night-picture 
at the close of the eighth book, to which 
we have already referred. Pope’s rendering, 
beginning with the words, “As when the 
moon, refulgent lamp of Night,” is or was 
in the mouth of every one. It is absolutely 
unfaithful, and unless nonsense is poetry, it 
is in one part at least utterly unpoetical, 
But take the translation of the same passage 
which appears as a fragment in Tennyson's 
works. It is essentially faithful and truly po- 
etical. It could in many respects hardly be 
surpassed. But when we come to the words, 
“The immeasurable heavens break open to 
their highest,” we are distinctly conscious 
of the interposition of Tennyson between 
us and Homer. The language is poetic, 
bold, and beautiful, but the Tennysonian 
mannerism is there ; and we are set think- 
ing of “ The Idyls of the King,” not of the 
“Tliad” ; of Lancelot, not of Hector. 

This is a fault which in the volume before 

us Bryant never commits. No mannerism 

whatever diverts for a moment the thought 
of the reader from the Homeric scene and 
subject. The translator loses himself, sub- 
merges his own individuality, in the limpid, 
luminous depths of his original. We have 
always thought that it would be possible, in 
translating from a poet so broad, bright, 
and noble in style as Homer, to carry literal 
fidelity much further than translators have 
usually done without any sacrifice of melodi- 
ousness and poetic beauty ; and we find this 
idea justified to the full in Mr. Bryant’s 
“Tliad.” Of course there are places where 
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no translation can be literal, or can precisely 
express in English the meaning of the poet. 
Both Lord Derby and Mr. Bryant appear to 
have either given up as hopeless the attempt 
to translate the word Aaévie, which An- 
dromache applies to Hector in the opening 
of the beautiful, pathetic parting scene, or 
to regard it only as an ordinary salutation. 
Lord Derby quietly converts it into “ Dear 
Lord,” which has a pleasant Shakespearian 
sound about it, but has nothing in particular 
to do with the original. Mr. Bryant ren- 
ders it by the words “Too brave!” which 
is simple and natural, and at least conveys 
part of the poet’s idea. Francis Newman 
gives it as “elf-possessed,” which is atro- 
ciously unpoetical, but still is something like 
a rude literal translation. Andromache 
surely means something more than a mere 
word of salutation. We think she means to 
say that Hector is what the Scotch call /ey, 
possessed by a fatality driving him on to his 
doom ; and she says this in the one thrilling 
werd, for which we readily admit that no 
English equivalent can well be found. Of 
course, too, no English translation can give 
the full force and depth of sonorous power 
to the familiar, famous line : 

By Saxéwv mapa Biva moAvdAois Boio Vaddaans. 
Silent he wandered by the sounding main, 
says Pope, which is merely weak and flaccid. 

Bryant says: 





in silence walked apart 

Along the many-sounding ocean-side, 
which is literal, strong, and resonant, and 
only fails to approach the musical power and 
expressiveness of the original, for the plain 
reason that the English language is not the 
Greek. 

It is, however, fairly to be said that the 
great principle of Bryant’s translation is 
fidelity to the original ; to be literal wherever 
literal accuracy is possible without the sacri- 
fice of clearness and poetic expressiveness. 
It would be hardly possible to carry this 
principle any further than he has done. No 
one but a poet could have safely and suc- 
cessfully carried it so far. Nowhere has he 
shown a higher and truer poetic art than in 
the suppression of his own individuality 
while interpreting between Homer and the 
public. What could be said in praise of the 
translation better than the acknowledgment 
of the fact that in reading this volume one 
is always thinking of Homer and seldom of 
Bryant? This is just the last thing which 
could possibly be said of any English ver- 
sion of Homer by any other translator. 
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We think then we are justified in saying 
that William Cullen Bryant has given to the 
world not merely the best English transla- 
tion of the “ Iliad,” but the only one which 
the world will care to preserve. This work 
fairly supersedes and renders unnecessary 
all the attempts which preceded it. The 
young author or scholar may study it with 
profit, if only for the sake of its pure, manly, 
noble English. The highly-cultured lover 
of Homer must delight to find his poet’s 
meaning so chastely interpreted, his style so 
purely reproduced ; and the unskilled reader 
will soon forget that this is a translation at 
all, and will feel his pulses quickening, his 
cheek glowing, as he follows in this nervous, 
thrilling verse the deeds of the warriors and 
the strife of the gods. That this is not to 
be Mr. Bryant’s last work we may well hope 
and trust, for his intellect, and even his po- 
etic faculties, seem only in their prime. But 
should he do nothing else, he will in this 
triumph have nobly crowned a long career 
devoted to the purest objects and paths of 
literature. We hardly know of any fame 
which a true poet and scholar could desire 
more than the fame of having proved him- 
self the one authentic interpreter of the 
greatest poet’s greatest poem to the peoples 
who speak the English tongue. We are 
much mistaken indeed if the world and pos- 
terity do not award this noble place to 
William Cullen Bryant. 





THE next event of remarkable importance 
in the literary history of the month is the 
publication of another instalment of William 
Morris’s strange, sweet, and fascinating po- 
em. We have now before us the third part 
of Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise,” published 
in a handsome volume by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. This volume contains 
the stories of “The Death of Paris,” “The 
Land East of the Sun,” “ Accontius and 
Cydippe,” “The Man who never Laughed 
Again,” “ Rhodope,” and “The Lovers of 
Gudrun.” Of these the boldest, in a dra- 
matic sense, the most striking, most rich 
in varied emotion, is the longest and the 
last, the story of Gudrun. The most per- 
fect as a work of art is, we think, “ The 
Death of Paris”; the most tender, sweet, 
and fanciful is “ The Land East of the Sun.” 
“ Accoutius and Cydippe” is merely an ex- 
quisite little poetic peach-blossom, bright, 
fragrant, dainty. The story of “ Rhodope” 
has a gray and melancholy mist floating 
over it. Indeed, the volume, taken as a 
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whole, is somewhat sadder in its tone than 
the preceding part& The exiled elders who 
tell the tales have now reached the pensive 
months of autumn, almost come within the 
gray shadows of winter, and the season 
tinges their moods. Perhaps that whole- 
some, vigorous objectivity which was so 
striking a characteristic of the former vol- 
ume is less constantly apparent in this ; 
and in this chaplet of stories it is more ap- 
parent than in the former that, regarded as 
a story-teller, Mr. Morris is still far from 
being equal. to his great master, Chaucer. 
Chaucer is always animated, nervous, direct. 
In some of these tales there is Janguor, ver- 
boseness, vagueness. The story-teller some- 
times loses himself in melodious and elo- 
quent prolixity. In “The Man who never 
Laughed Again” the story seems now and 
then about to evaporate and disappear alto- 
gether; and there are parts of “Gudrun” 
where the reader will be almost sure to wax 
a little impatient. Then the constant use 
of certain quaint expressions, such as “ good- 
lihead” and the like, becomes, of course, 
more and more irksome as we read more 
of the poet. These are the defects of this 
present cluster of poems, and, as they ought 
to be distinctly stated somewhere, we prefer 
to put them in the front of our review, and 
have done with them. For with what rich 
and varied merits does the poet make atone- 
ment for these defects! When all that criti- 
cism could find it possible to say in censure 
had been said, the verdict of any one capa- 
ble of appreciating poetry at all must be that 
here is a collection of poems fit to rank 
among the very best our age has produced. 
Take the first in this volume, “ The Death 
of Paris.” Here we can see from first to 
last that rare and remarkable combination 
of realism in description with a pure and 
lofty idealism of conception which is so 
peculiarly the attribute of William Morris. 
What can be more perfect than the picture 
shown us in a few verses of the scene before 
the gates of Troy? Not merely the general 
features of the scene, but the forms and 
moods and characters of the two men who 
are the principal figures, are lighted up as by 
astreak of sun. Paris, pranking in his glit- 
iering armor, never speaks one word in this 
scene; his very name is not pronounced ; 
yet you see the brilliant, joyous, vain crea- 
ture, and recognize him, just as you follow 
every motion of the sullen, scowling, unap- 
peasable Philoctetes, dark under the sense 
of his wrongs, who discharges his deadly 
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arrow because it is his task, and never cares 
to inquire even by one glance to what breast 
it has sped. This opening description, this 
prelude, is but a page and a half or so; and 
it is positively Homeric in its picturesque 
simplicity. Of the pages containing the ac- 
tual story of the death of Paris we said 
something in a previous number, so much 
of the volume having then reached this coun- 
try in advance sheets ; and we must repeat 
our former opinion that the true spirit of 
poetry breathes in every verse of it. So 
dramatic is Mr. Morris, so completely does 
he enter and compel us to enter into the ex- 
periences of his personages, that we find our- 
selves as little qualified to judge between the 
bad and good qualities of Paris, as little ca- 
pable of ruling our sympathy by our mora! 
judgment, as if in real life we stood in sight 
of the dying throes of one thus beautiful, 
thus brilliant, thus sinful, thus suffering. 
Readers of a somewhat austere tone, who 
insist that poetry must always have a sermon 
in it, and must always express its decisive 
opinion on merits and demerits, will perhaps 
feel impatient of the calm, catholic, dramatic 
humanity with which Mr. Morris compels 
them to tolerate and pity even the weak- 
nesses of a Paris. Certainly modern poetry 
has few passages more humanly, profoundly 
pathetic than the close of this poem, where 
Paris has been left to his fate by the once- 
loved, long since deserted nymph CEnone, 
who alone of all beings could have healed 
his wound, and who would not : 

Yea, then were all things laid within the scale, 
Pleasure and lust, love and desire of fame, 

Kindness and hope and folly—all the tale 

Told in a moment, as across him came 

That sudden flash, bright as the lightning flame 
Showing the wanderer on the waste how he 
Has gone astray ’mid dark and misery. 

Ah, and her face upon his dying face 
That the sun warmed no more! that agony 
Of dying love, wild with the tale of days 
Long past, and strange with hope that might not be— 
All was gone now; and what least part had he 
In love at all, and why was life all gone? 

Why must he meet the eyes of Death alone? 

Alone, for she and ruth had left him there ; 
Alone, because the ending of the strife 
He knew, well taught by Death, drew surely near ; 
Alone, for all those years with pleasure rife 
Should be a tale ’mid Helen’s coming life ; 

And she and all the world should go its ways 
*Midst other troubles, other happy days. 

The pang suggested in the last few lines 
is instinct with a passionate pathos as natu- 
ral as it is penetrating. His sin, his love, 
his death shall be but an episode in Helen’s 
life ! 





§70 
The story of “The Land East of the 


Sun” is a fable familiar in one form or 
another to many lands and languages ; the 
tale of some beautiful, half-divine being, who, 
loves and is loved by a mortal, and is torn 
from him for a while under the spell of inex- 
orable conditions, until at last he triumphs, 
by patience and love, over fate itself, and is 
united once more with her for ever. The 
vague, mysterious music which breathed 
from unseen and bodiless instruments around 
Prospero’s enchanted island was hardly more 
dreamy, sweet, and sad than are some of the 
passages of this exquisite poem. They seem 
all the more dreamy and delicious because 
of the clear, precise, deeply-tinted realism 
with which every landscape, figure, and ob- 
ject in the poem is described, and which 
compels us to see the strange sights and 
forms in the wondrous land that lies east of 
the sun and west of the moon as distinctly 
as if our own feet had trodden there a famil- 
iar region. In this, and indeed most of the 
other poems, love, pure, devoted, passionate 
love ot the soul—not the mere sense—is ex- 
alted to a place of supremacy from which it 
had long been dethroned in poetry. It is re- 
fining and reviving to be restored again from 
materialism, and scepticism, and sensualism, 
to the old tales of which this poem speaks : 
— old tales of love so strong 
That all the world, with all its wrong 
And heedlessness, was weak to part 
The loving heart from loving heart. 
The story of “The Man who never 
Laughed Again,” wanting perhaps in ob- 
jective distinctness, and stern almost to 
grimness, has some verses of love and fare- 
well which have hardly been surpassed for 
pathetic sweetness, beauty, and melody since 
Shakespeare wrote his sonnets : 
Where art thou then, O loveliest one, to-day ? 
Beneath the odorous boughs that gladden May, 
Laid in the thymy hollow of some hill, 
Dost thou remember me a little still ? 
Can kindness such as thine was vanish quite 
And be forgotten? Ah, if I forget, 

Canst thou forget the love and fresh delight 
That held thee then—my love that, even yet, 
’Midst other love, must make thy sweet eyes wet, 

At least sometimes, at least when heaven and earth 

In some fair eve are grown too fair for mirth? 

Farewell, farewell, beloved! I depart; 

But hope, once dead, now liveth, though I die, 

Whispering of marvels to my fainting heart— 

Perchance the memory of some written lie, 
Perchance the music of the rest anigh: 
I know not—but farewell, be no more sad ! 
For life and love that has been I am glad. 


“The Lovers of Gudrun” is the most 
ambitious poem in the volume. It is the 
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strangest, the most diversely emotional, and 
in its display of conflicting elements of hu- 
man character the most dramatic. But asa 
story it is not artistically constructed, and it 
has fewer than any other of those tender, 
spiritual, melodious passages which one de- 
lights to read over and over again. The 
drear Northern atmosphere is all around it ; 
the genius loci makes his presence felt every- 
where; and this, undoubtedly a striking ar- 
tistic merit, yet renders the story less fasci- 
nating and delightful than the poems which 
are warmed by a brighter sun and fanned by 
more genial airs. To sum up, Mr. Morris 
is, to borrow the words of the German poet 
Freiligrath, “a minstrel and a wizard.” He 
leads us with the power of an enchanter 
through the realms of the unreal, the super- 
natural, the impossible ; and we feel no in- 
credulity, we start back at no marvel, while 
his spell is over us. Only one influence can 
produce such effects —the influence of ge- 
nius, of genuine inspiration. 

“ AMONG MY Books” is the title of the 
new volume of essays by James Russell 
Lowell, which Messrs, Fields, Osgood & 
Co. have just published. These essays 
have already made their appearance in 
print; but to be printed in the “ North 
American Review” is not perhaps equiva- 
lent to universal circulation, and we may 
therefore almost treat this volume as a new 
publication. It contains six essays, “ Dry- 
den,” “ Witchcraft,” “Shakespeare once 
More,” “New England Two Centuries 
Ago,” “Lessing,” and “ Rousseau and the 
Sentimentalists.”. The ‘ Witchcraft” and 
“ New England” do not, perhaps, “amount 
to much”’; at least there is nothing partic- 
ularly new in them, and they do not give any 
chance to Lowell’s finer critical qualities. 
The others are all critical essays of the 
highest class. The most valuable is that on 
Dryden ; not because it is the best, but be- 
cause it teaches most of what readers in 
general do not know and ought to know. 
The essay quaintly and half-apologetically 
called “‘ Shakespeare once More” is an elab- 
orate, subtle, and elevated disquisition. 
Sometimes, perhaps, it is a little too elabo- 
rate. Lowell acts rather too closely on the 
principle recommended by the patient in Mo- 
lire, who, when asked if he understands 
Latin, replies that he does, but begs that his 
interlocutor will “speak to me as if I did 
not.” Lowell speaks to us as if we did not 
know anything about the subject ; in gene- 
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ral, a very judicious course for an essayist, 
but here perhaps carried a little too far. 
There can be few readers capable of undcr- 
standing this charming essay at all who need 
any vindication of Shakespeare’s habit of 
blending the comic with the tragic, as in the 
instance of the grave-diggers in “ Hanilet.” 
“Lessing” is perhaps the best essay in the 
volume. It is a true and noble appreciation 
of the intellect and nature of the man to 
whom German literature owes positively 
a deeper obligation than it does even to 
Goethe, and to whom England owes hard- 
ly a lesser debt of gratitude. We have, for 
ourselves, read nothing in English to be 
compared with this essay as a concise and 
yet complete study of Lessing. The 
“Rousseau and the Sentimentalists” is 
nearly as good. But in this latter Mr. 
Lowell falls into a curious misappreciation, 
exactly like that of which he justly accuses 
some of the enemies of Rousseau. Vindi- 
cating Rousseau against the sweeping and 
unreasonable, but certainly not unnatural 
onslaught of Edmund Burke, Mr. Lowell 
goes on to charge Burke with being “a 
snob,” because while he condemned the 
vices of Rousseau he had no word of repro- 
bation for the vices of George Prince of 
Wales. Now is not this falling into the 
very same error and injustice with regard to 
Burke which Mr. Lowell accuses Burke of 
having committed with regard to Rousseau ? 
Burke insisted on criticising Rousseau ac- 
cording to the principles of a respectable 
British Tory householder ; Lowell criticises 
Burke according to the principles of an en- 
lightened American Republican. To us, a 
prince is only a man, a vicious heir-apparent 
only like any vicious man. But the divinity 
hedging a king was a profound reality to 
the faith of Burke’s later years ; that which 
would be snobbery even in an Englishman 
of to-day was simply loyal faith in Edmund 
Burke. To Burke, an exposure of the vices 
of the heir-apparent would have seemed 
like uncovering the nakedness of a father. 
As to Mr. Lowell’s appreciation of Rous- 
seau, we think it at once generous and 
just, scholarly and manly. Sometimes Mr. 
Lowell’s little occasional pedantries of style 
vex us in these pages. How many of us 
could translate into intelligible English at 
first sight the passage alluding to “a lucky 
throw of words which may come up the sices 
of hardy metaphor or the absace of conceit ” ? 
It is worth mentioning as a curious coinci- 
dence that the striking and happy compari- 
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son of Dryden to an ostrich, “to be classed 
with flying things, and capable, what with 
leap and flap together, of leaving the earth 
for a longer or shorter space, but loving 
‘the open plain where wing and foot help 
each other to something that is both flight 
and run together,” is an illustration that had 
been previously used in one of Lord Macau- 
Jay’s essays. Mr. Lowell, of course, was 
not aware of the fact. Taken on the whole, 
this is a volume of essays which would do 
honor to the critical literature of any coun- 
try—even France, which has for some time 
back undeniably held the sceptre of criticism. 





SPEAKING of critical essays, we must 
really congratulate the public on this dainty 
edition, by Roberts Brothers of Boston, of 
certain of Leigh Hunt’s papers, not hitherto 
collected, from the “ Examiner,” the “ Indi- 
cator,” the “London Journal,” and other 
periodicals. “A Day by tne Fire,” being 
the name of the first paper in the collection, 
is adopted as the title of this handsome vol- 
ume. It is a book of delightful discourses 
on fairies and ogres, nymphs and satyrs, the 
Arabian Nights and the classic mythology, 
and is as rich in easy, pleasant, fanciful, po- 
etic gossiping as a volume of Leigh Hunt’s 
writing ought to be. 

A CERTAIN little ripple of interest has 
been stirred in England by the publication 
of a novelette in verse, called “ Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal.” Messrs. Macmillan brought 
it out in England, Messrs. Scribner & Co. 
produce it here. It is a dainty, sparkling 
little story in verse, in which a young wife 
tells about her early misunderstanding of her 
husband and their quarrels, and then their 
final reconciliation and mutual appreciation. 
The verse is easy, -jingling, pleasant ; it is 
the sort of ‘thing which would seem to have 
been written say by the wife of Mr. Freder- 
ick Locker. The childlike innocence of 
the heroine and story-teller is rather over- 
done. The young wife who, when her hus- 
band complains of her flirting before his 
face, saucily asks whether he would like her 
to flirt behind his back, could hardly have 
supposed that, in making assignations with 
a handsome guardsman to meet and walk in 
Kensington Gardens, she was committing no 
error beyond that of going out when her 
husband wished her to keep at home. But 
the thing is a pleasant little story, ending 
happily, and we don’t want to break the 
butterfly upon the wheel. 
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By the side of George Sand’s Titanic 
“ Mauprat,” how dwart-like and feeble most 
of our modern novels appear! What a 
grand piece of work this is! How vast in 
its idea! How real, faithful, simple in its 
details! There is something positively Aés- 
chylean in the conception of this wild, sav- 
age, stormy Mauprat— Pierre Bonaparte 
with a heart. There is something Shake- 
spearian in the gentle strength, the pure, 
sweet supremacy of Edmée, whose love re- 
deems, purifies, and regenerates this young 
barbarian, scion of a ruined race of barba- 
rous aristocrats. But how comes George 
Sand’s “ Mauprat” into an account of Eng- 
lish and American literature? Marry, thus: 
Miss Virginia Vaughan has made a transla- 
tion of “ Mauprat,” and Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers of Boston publish it in a neat 
volume, and it is thus for the first time in- 
troduced to the public of America. We be- 
lieve it is intended to follow up this volume 
by the publication of some of the best of 
George Sand’s novels, translated by Miss 
Vaughan. The marvel is that the work 
should have remained so long undone ; but 
we are glad to see that it seems likely to be 
well done now. Miss Vaughan has trans- 
lated with great skill the marvellous prose 
of George Sand, that prose so lithe, so nerv- 
ous, so thrilling with sympathetic force, so 
tersely eloquent, so truly picturesque. To 
transmute it into another language without 
spoiling it is a feat of rare skill, and we think 
this feat is honorably accomplished by Miss 
Vaughan. Assuredly, if the American nov- 
el-reading public can spare time from the 
perusal of the verbose and feeble maunder- 
ings of third-class German story-tellers 
badly translated, to study some of the finest 
specimens of modern fiction well rendered 
into English, this enterprise of which ‘* Mau- 
prat” is the initiatory effort ought to prove 
a success. 

OF Rufus Choate,well styled “The Mon- 
arch of the Twelve,” several biographies 
have been made, and the last one, that of Mr. 
Samuel Gilman Brown, President of Ham- 
ilton College, is perhaps the best. It is 
certainly incomparably better than the work 
of Colonel Parker, which was a ludicrous 
example, as most biographies are, of a taii 
of small bobs hitching itself to a great kite, 
in the effort to soar with the latter into the 
heaven of fame. Mr. Brown edited the 


standard edition of Choate’s speeches, and 
this volume is the memoir, enlarged, pre- 
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fixed to that work. As nearly as possible 
it portrays the personality of that marvellous 
advocate whose fiery energy and torrent of 
eloquence were almost resistless before the 
jury-box. At this moment, a vivid recollec- 
tion comes upon us of the matchless jury- 
lawyer of America, as we have seen him 
during some of his legal triumphs—his whole 
body like a bundle of nervous fibres, his eye 
gleaming with light, his arm sweeping in 
gestures which suited the action to the word, 
his musical, resonant voice always suiting 
the word to the action, his firm step, his 
impressive mien, his impassioned argument, 
his well-worded vocabulary, out of which, 
apparently with no effort, he chose the hap- 
piest language—all these things are never 
to be forgotten by those who have heard 
him. In his jury oratory, as in his political 
speeches and public addresses, nothing was 
more remarkable than the ease with which 
he carried popular audiences through crowd- 
ed and, to borrow a military term, massed 
periods, of which a single sentence would 
require this column of THE GALAXY to con- 
tain it. His art of cumulative logic and of 
so collocating thought as to ascend from 
step to step without a single break or hiatus 
to the height of a great argument, was won- 
derful. And yet it is to be observed, as 
Mr. Brown has shown, that Choate’s elo- 
quence was a complex fabric of art and na- 
ture, of genius and industry. 





CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE* 


“ HISTOIRE DE MARIE STUART, par Jules 
Gauthier. Vol. 1.” There is certainly a 
wonderful vitality in this Mary Stuart ques- 
tion, Although the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots has been in her grave nearly three 
centuries, it is only within the past fifty years 
that the best written works, pro and con, on 
her history have appeared. In France the 
subject has of late years been treated by Dar- 
gand, Lamartine, Mignet, and Ste. Beuve. 
Of these, the only serious work is that of 
Mignet, who runs in the Buchanan groove, 
and throws no new light on the subjec}. 

Dargand is declamatory and rhetorical, 
and Ste. Beuve merely follows Mignet. Any 
one who has read Lamartine’s “ History of 
the Girondins,” which is simply an apotheo- 
sis of Robespierre, might know what to ex- 
pect from him in a matter of history. He 
is all sail and no ballast; and if the reader 

* Works noticed may be had of F. W. Christern, 
foreign bookseller, No. 77 University Place. 
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is content to accept imagination for facts, he 
gives you a charming book to read. No 
more than Eugéne Sue or Victor Hugo 
could Lamartine be trusted with even the ro- 
mance of history. When Sue’s “ Wander- 
ing Jew” was in vogue, an innocent public 
imagined that it had before it an historical 
exposition of the constitution and practical 
working of the system of the order of Jes- 
uits. When the same public arose with 
dolorous mien from the perusal of “ L’Hom- 
me qui Rit,” and saw the horrible carica- 
ture which a greater than Sue gave it of 
English laws and customs, concerning which 
there was no occasion for error, it began to 
be doubted whether, after ail, Sue had told 
them the right story about those terrible fel- 
lows who sold coffee at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Now comes M. Gauthier (Jules, not 
to be mistaken for Théophile Gautier), who 
has the reputation of being an historical 
scholar. M. G. tells us in his preface that 
after reading the work of M. Mignet—a work 
remarkable for the most brilliant qualities 
of the historian—he had no doubt that Mary 
Stuart had assassinated her husband in order 
to revenge the death of Riccio. On visiting 
Edinburgh in 1861, he was greatly surprised 
to hear Mary warmly defended in the best 
literary society of that city, and reference 
made to documents recently discovered that 
were strongly in her favor. 

M. Gauthier then resolved to study ror 
himself this historical problem, and, if possi- 
ble, discover the truth, merely to satisfy his 
own curiosity, and without any intent of writ- 
ing a book. 

To this object he devoted all the years 
from 1861 to 1869, in Scotland, England, 
and Spain. He gives a formidable list of 
autherities and manuscript collections not 
usually quoted, and acknowledges the aid 
of the librarians of the Legal Library at 
Edinburgh, the learned Jos. Robertson, the 
Register House, Robert Chambers, and Don 
Emanuel Gonzalez, archivist at Simancas. 
Moreover, he made himself acquainted with 
all the Scottish localities, and announces the 
result to be a complete change of opinion. 
Before examining all the documents of the 
trial he had, he says, no doubt of the guilt 
of Mary Stuart. After having compared 
and scrutinized these papers, he states that 
he became convinced that it was solely to 
assure the fruits of their shameful victory 
that the lords who had dethroned their 
queen with England’s help sought to fasten 
upon her the crimes of which they them- 
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selves were the authors or accomplices, and 
in which their auxiliaries were Elizabeth and 
her ministers. The most striking feature of 
M. Gauthier’s preface is the announcement 
of certain discoveries made by him at Si- 
mancas, which go to confirm the grounds 
already existing for the belief that the silver 
casket letters were forgeries. 

We must confess to a feeling of relief at 
the prospect of information concerning these 
Simancas MSS. from some one besides Mr. 
Froude, concerning whose judgment and 
ability we have had very serious doubts 
since his terrible fiasco in the matter of the 
discoveries proclaimed some years since in 
“ Fraser’s Magazine.” 

As we write, announcement is made of 
the publication in Paris of volumes two and 
three of M. Gauthier’s work, and we suspend 
further notice until these volumes come to 
hand. 





A REALLY beautiful book is “ L’Ornitho- 
logie du Chasseur,” giving the natural histo- 
ry of fifty varieties of birds of the plains, 
woods, and marshes. Published by Roth- 
schild, Paris, 1870. Large 8vo, 171 pages, 
with fifty colored plates. The author is Dr. 
Chenu. The birds described are all such 
as are sought by the sportsman, and in these 
pages they are made interesting not only to 
those who hunt them, but to all the world 
besides. Among them we find varieties of 
the duck, partridge, snipe, woodcock, etc. 
Added to the technical information, are de- 
tailed accounts of the special habits of each 
bird and some pleasing pages of description. 





Henk is a book of which some enterpris- 
ing American publisher should possess him- 
self, and give it an English dress—“ Les 
Pierres précieuses et les principaux Orne- 
ments, par J. Rambosson,” iilustrated with 
forty-three handsome chromo-lithographic 
plates. The work gives most curious and 
interesting details concerning the nature and 
uses of diamonds, sapphires, the opal, gar- 
net, topaz, lapis-lazuli, agate, etc. ; the treas- 
ures of the deep—the pearl, coral, and 
mother-of-pearl ; and the substances em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ornaments— 
amber, jet, ivory, gold and silver, platina, 
aluminum, etc. ; to which is added the his- 
tory of the principal personal ornaments in 
use—the seal, the ring, bracelets, and her- 
aldic ornaments. 





OF novels, and most especially of French 
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novels, there is no end. Paul Féval has 
lately furnished three, “ La Province de Pa- 
ris,” “Les Contes Bretons,” and “ L’Arme 
Invisible.” It is to be regretted that a writ- 
er of his merit should be tempted into the 
style of book aptly termed in France /e ro 
man de Cour d’ Assises, which we may render 
by “Old Bailey novel.” 

Zaccone, Boulabert, and Ponson du Ter- 
rail already occupy that field to such advan- 
tage that M. Féval is really not wanted 
there, nor does his reputation need any such 
distinction. Not that M. Féval has formally 
descended into that arena, but he has of late 
so much fallen into a certain fashion of mak- 
ing rascals interesting, to the serious detri- 
ment of feeble minds, that he is in danger 
of sinking lower. He gives us in his pages 
too many scamps, swindlers, and females of 
undoubted reputation. This is the objection 
to the “ Arme Invisible.” ‘ La Province de 
Paris” presents a variety of Parisian life we 
do not often fall in with. Without a single 
one of the elements of masked ball, gam- 
bling, grisette, jockey club, morgue, Palais 
Royal, Tuileries, and Grand Opera—the too 
familiar features of Parisian novels—M. Feé- 
val here gives us an admirable picture of a 
Samille bourgeoise of the Marais, and the por- 
traitute of thoroughly French personages, 
such as the American traveller seldom meets 
with, 

The title, “Contes Bretons,” will recall 
the name of Emile Souvestre to those at all 
familiar with French literature. His admi- 
rable books on Brittany, its legends, customs, 
poetry, and people, are not surpassed in 
style and beauty by any author in any lan- 
guage. Byall means read Emile Souvestre. 
His pages are equally enjoyable by the aged 
philosopher and the young girl. But to re- 
turn to Paul Féval. His “Contes Bretons” 
make a delightful book. The legendary tra- 
ditions of Brittany are among the freshest 
and most poetical known, and M. Féval 
does them justice. 

“Le Missionnaire,” by Ernest Daudot, 
we cannot recommend. His “ Ratapiole” 
an historical novel, founded on incidents of 
the Terror period at Avignon, is better. 

Ameédée Achard has, in common with P. 
Féval, the secret of inexhaustibility. ‘“ Les 
Trois Graces” is the story of three orphan 
sisters thrown upon the world and their own 
resources. It is very readable, but we have 
been unable to seize the moral, if any there 
be. The picture of French “shoddy” so- 


ciety is painted by a master hand. 
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M. Xavier Marmier a long time ago 
wrote a book on Iceland, and in succeeding 
years enlightened his countrymen concern- 
ing the literature and history of the Scandi- 
navian countries. He appears to wear well, 
and comes to the surface lately with “ Les 
Voyages de Nils 4 la Recherche de 1’Idéal,” 
conceived something after the manner of 
that capital and most entertaining book, 
“Jéréme Paturot.” The word “ Nils” has 
nothing whatever to do with the great 
Egyptian river, and is the name of a candid 
young Swedish student, with blue eyes and 
blonde hair, who sets forth from his native 
land in search of the ideal. His travels 
ended, he discovers what many before him 
have discovered—L/bi patria, ibi bene. 

As in England the novel in the hands of 
Dickens seizes such subjects as poorhouses, 
private schools, and chancery litigations ; 
in those of Reade, private madhouses and 
solitary confinement ; and with Wilkie Col- 
lins, the law of marriage—so in France we 
have in De la Landelle’s “ Deux Routes de 
la Vie” the “intellectual propriety ” novel. 
The work originally appeared in the feuille- 
ton of the “ Patrie.” It is well done. 

What Walter Scott was for Scotland, Mis- 
tral for Provence, and Emile Souvestre for 
Bretagne, M. Buet desires to be for Savoy, 
whose traditions, manners, and customs are 
full of romantic material. The first of his 
announced series of historical Savoyard 
novels is “ Morogh a la Hache.” 

M. Théophile Gautier’s “ Ménagerie In- 
time,” which we may translate by “ Family 
Menagerie,” is not precisely a novel, al- 
though abounding in sketches that are dra- 
mas in miniature. It is a series of descrip- 
tions of cats—black, white, and gray—dogs 
of all races, horses, and even chameleons 
and lizards, all of which have been mem- 
bers of M. Gautier’s happy family; for he 
is well known for his excessive fondness of 
animals, 

The ever-absorbing, perennial, undying, 
and always interesting Don Quixote comes 
to us again in the beautiful garb and orna- 
ments bestowed by Hachette the publisher, 
and Doré the artist. Don Quixote has been 
frequently illustrated, but never so well as 
by Doré, who, pencil in hand, scoured Spain, 
its cities, roads, villages, and /omdas, and 
gives us its cork trees and castles, beggars 
and durros, donnas and dulcineas, guitars 
and gitanos, with Rosinante, Sancho, and 
that wonderful combination of comedy and 
grandeur, folly and wisdom, the gaunt, 
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dignified Don, whose physiognomy, as re- 
vealed by Doré, impresses us at once so 
sorrowfully and so joyfully. 

“Quiberon. Souvenirs du Morbihan,” 
han,” is by Alfred Nettement, on an inci- 
dent of French history—the massacre of a 
royalist party under the command of Som- 
breuil, by republican soldiers under Hoche— 
not perhaps of general interest in this coun- 
try. We mention the work mainly to note 
the recent death of its author. For forty 
years a journalist and author, he died at the 
age of sixty-four, we may say, in harness. 
Connected editorially with the “ Quotidi- 
enne,” “Gazette de France,” “La Mode,” 
and “ L’Opinion Publique” (of which last 
he was the founder), M. Nettement was 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
for the Department of Morbihan in 1849, 
and was a political prisoner at Mazas in 
1851. He commanded the respect of men 
of all parties by his sincerity, boldness, and 
unalterable attachment in adversity to his 
party (Royalist). Honor to the honest ! 





Docror F. S. CorDIER, a man of high 
scientific acquirements, and now advanced 
in years, has passed his life in the study of 
—there, don’t smile now—mushrooms !— 
and gives to the world the result of his 
studies in a large octavo volume entitled 
“Les Champignons de France,” containing 
the history, description, cultivation, and uses 
of the various species—edible, doubtful, and 
poisonous—in demand for arts, manufac- 
tures, medicine, and the table. From the 
fact that the beautiful designs accompanying 
the work are by Miss Delville Cordier, we 
conclude that the Doctor has inspired his 
daughter with his own enthusiasm. The 
book is at once scientific and practical. A 
serious difficulty with this delicious vegetable 
is the confusion in classification. On this 
important point the work is very useful. 
The author is not as full as he might be in 
explanation of the wonderful changes in 
appearance assumed by many varieties of 
the mushroom in the progress and different 
stages of their growth. 

WHENEVER M. Champfleury appears as 
an author, you may with certainty look. for 
a work on some queer, out-of-the-way, and 
yet piquant subject, such as old crockery, 
popular pictures, etc. Here is a book of his 
on cats (“Les Chats”), illustrated with 
eighty pictures by the best French artists, 
copies of some of which you may seé in the 
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March number of “Harper’s Monthly.” 
The work is filled with anecdotes concern- 
ing the felines, and stories of great men who 
were not ashamed to be fond of the animal. 
As a matter of course, Chateaubriand is 
among them. 

THE proposition to erect a statue in Paris 
in honor of Voltaire has been met with na- 
merous energetic protests from various parts 
of France ; and the consideration of these 
protests has, in turn, called out an opinion 
from high French literary authority, which 
may be looked upon as a decision from a 
competent tribunal, as to Voltaire’s true 
merit. 

One of the protests referred to was in the 
shape of a petition from the south of France, 
It denounces Voltaire as impious and im- 
moral, as hostile to all religion, a man who 
joined, in turn, all the enemies of France 
in conspiracies for its ruin and humiliation. 
A Prussian at Rosbach with King Freder- 
ick, a Russian with Catharine against the 
Poles, the violator of our purest glory in 
his “Jeanne d’Arc,” he was an abject 
courtier, a truckling adulator of kings, and 
the enemy of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
“T ask,” says the first petitioner on the list, 
speaking in the name of a thousand others, 
“T ask that the image of this man shall not 
appear upon our public squares, to insult 
our whole country ; I ask that this disgrace 
be spared France.” These short extracts 
give but a faint idea of the ability and the 
energy ot the petition, which, addressed to 
the Senate, was referred to a committee of 
which the chairman is the Academician Sil- 
vestre de Sacy. Our limits will allow but a 
very rapid analysis of the result. This com- 
mittee report that the name Voltaire may be 
interpreted with two widely different signifi- 
cations: the one glorious for the human in- 


tellect and French literature ; the other for 
which Voltaire himself would now blush, 


and which degrades the great historian and 
the poet to the wretched calling of an im- 
pious and cynical pamphleteer. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the 
Voltaire who wrote the “ Henriade,” whose 
dramatic works are second only to those of 
Corneille and Racine, whose lighter pieces 
make him the rival of Horace and Boileau ; 
of Voltaire the historian, to whom we owe 
“Le Siécle de Louis XIV.,” and that model 
of narration, “ L’ Histoire de Charles XIL.;” 
of thé writer whose style is a model of 
clearness and good taste, whose name could 
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not be taken from French literature without 
depriving it of a large share of its glory. 

The whole of Voltaire is not in angry and 
partisan satire, in impious pamphlets as 
wretched in taste as they are false in science, 
in a poem in which it is sad to see wit and 
talent prostituted to ornament the shocking 
obscenity of the argument, nor in isolated 
passages selected from a correspondence of 
sixty years. If herein lay all of Voltaire, 
his memory would long since have been ac- 
cursed and his books left unopened. It 
must, however, be confessed, and the avowal 
is painful, that his bitterness and injustice to 
others have come home to him and to his 
memory. It is his own fault ifttimid hearts, 
religious thinkers, and pious souls know in 
Voltaire only the writer who would not re- 
spect in others the glorious hopes he him- 
self had lost. His ambition was to be the 
leader of iacredulity. That ambition was 
gratified, and now he pays the penalty. 
Something painfully equivocal must ever 
rest associated with his name ard fame, and 
it is only with serious reserves that reflect- 
ing people can accord him eulogies or award 
him statues. 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

BESIDES its merits and demerits, German 
literature has also its wonders; and among 
them is that of the immense number of 
writers now in the field. To give their 
names would make quite a respectable con- 
tribution toward the taking of the census. 
Every possible avenue to the temple of lit- 
erary fame is crowded with aspirants. In 
the department of the novel, for instance, 
it is something surprising. In that of poetry 
it is something incredible. The lyric, the 
epic, the didactic, the popular, and the dra- 
matic are represented by companies and regi- 
ments ; and we are almost persuaded, with 
Anastasius Griin, that only with the last 
(German) man will disappear the last poet. 
Any such thing as the enumeration of liv- 
ing and (what is worse) writing German 
poets is out of the question. As a matter 
of curiosity, though, we have undertaken to 
classify and count the authors of lyric poe- 
try alone who have within the year just past 
found enterprising and confiding publishers. 
This enumeration does not, of course, in- 
clude the songsters of preceding years, who, 
silent in 1869, are perhaps pluming them- 

* Works mentioned in this article may be had of 


E. Steiger, German bookseller, Nos. 22 and 24 Frank- 
fort street, New York. 
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selves for a higher flight; nor that large 
and sorrowing army who firmly believe that 
all publishers are sceptical, ignorant, and 
hard-hearted ; nor yet that starry host shin- 
ing in newspaper horizons and magazine 
firmaments. Such as our enumeration is, it 
includes just one hundred and twelve, of 
whom ten are ladies. Of these 112, the 
majority are débutants. We spare the read- 
er any computation of writers of epic and 
dramatic poetry, in which latter style the 
prevalence of heavy or lugubrious subjects 
is striking—as for instance, such as “ Luci- 
fer,” “ Caius Gracchus,” “ Judas Iscariot,” 
etc. Nor will we speak of anthologies, and 
local poetry in various provincial dialects, 
some of which, by the way, is not the worst 
poetry of Germany. Meantime, Herder, 
Schiller, Goethe, Schlegel, Wieland, ¢ tutti 
quanti—antichi, we may add—are repub- 
lished as profusely as ever. 

The list of romancers and novelists is also 
formidable. Excluding those who write se- 
rials not reproduced in book form, we count 
twenty-six writers of historical romance. 
Of novelists, we count one hundred and 
twenty-five, of whom scarcely ten, say Au- 
erbach, Freytag, Spielhagen, Gersticker, 
Elise Polko, Karl Gutzkow, Schweigel, 
Levin Schiicking, and the perennial Ida, 
Countess Hahn-Hahn, are more or less 
known to American readers. But what can 
one-eighth of one thousand novelists do to 
furnish literary pabulum for the mass of hun- 
gry souls from the Rhine to Riga, from Trieste 
to Liibeck? Evidently not enough, and so an 
army of translators are at work Teutoniz- 
ing all fiction and all poetry of all the cor- 
ners of the earth. Shakespearé’s sonnets 
(the plays were done long ago), Burns’s bal- 
lads, Byron, Wordsworth, and even Cowper, 
3éranger and Bryant, Tennyson (halfa dozen 
versions of “ Enoch Arden”’), Silvio Pelli- 
co and Bjérnsten, Lady Fullerton, Misses 
Braddon and Thomas, Victor Hugo and 
Paul Féval—and so on indefinitely. 

So much for what may be called orna- 
mental literature. Into anything Jike a faint 
indication of what might be the enumeration 
of the productions of solid literature, we de- 
liberately refuse to go. Even THE GAL- 
AXY has its limits. 


GusTAV FREYTAG’S last work is not of 
general interest. It is the biography of 
Karl Mathy, a native of Mannheim, a man 
of high personal merit, between whom and 
Freytag there existed a strong friendship. 
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Mathy was distinguished as a journalist, a 
representative, a banker, and a statesman. 
It is a singular fact that Goethe’s account 
current (if we may be allowed to vulgarize 
the subject with so commercial a simile) 
with literature is not yet closed. Of con- 
versations with Goethe and recollections of 
Goethe since his death in 1832 there has been 
no end, and now comes another contribution 
in the conversations of the great poet with 
Chancellor Frederick von Miiller. Residing 
at the court of Weimar, Miiller was on inti- 
mate terms with Herder, Wieland, Schiller, 
and Goethe. The remarkable delay in the 
publication of the work is explained by the 
fact that, in the separation of the members 
of the Miiller family, the manuscripts and 
letters became scattered. The work is full 
of most interesting reminiscences, anecdotes, 
personal appreciations, and Goethe’s views 
and criticisms of his own and of other au- 
thors’ works. It will most probably be 


translated into English. One of its pas- 
sages is suggestive as to the tendency, so 
common, to depreciate contemporaries by 
comparison with their predecessors. No 
one familiar with French literature could 
help smiling at such an authoritative utter- 


ance as‘ the following from the author of 
“Wilhelm Meister.” Commenting upon 
the new French Romantic School, he said : 
“ The French will never have another eigh- 
teenth century, let them strive as they may. 
What have they produced that they can 
compare with Diderot? Look at his nov- 
els. What depth, meaning, and power!” 

WE receive from across the Atlantic our 
first intelligence of a volume of “ Pictures 
of Pennsylvania Folk-Life,” which origin- 
ally appeared in Philadelphia, and is repub- 
lished in Germany. It is written in the 
Pennsylvania-German dialect, which keeps 
a German as busy to translate as an Eng- 
lishman would be to understand Bigelow’s 
Yankee verses. 

The stories are good. One is of a farmer 
who one day got married. On the wedding- 
day he had his doubts as to whether his 
bride was good for anything (0d ste auch was 
nitz ware), and when the ceremony was 
over handed the pastor, instead of the ex- 
pected five-dollar note, a letter. Somewhat 
to his astonishment, and greatly to his dis- 
gust, the minister found enclosed a “’leven- 
penny bit” and the information, “Wenn's 
gut geht, komm ich nitchstes Fahr wieder. 
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(Signed) Henn.” (If all goes well, I'l} re- 
turn next year.) Time went by, other more 
productive weddings had consoled the pas- 
tor for that of Henn, when one afternoon, 
just twelve months afterward, day for day, a 
wagon drove up to his door, the driver set 
down a barrel of flour, handed in a letter, 
and departed. The minister rolled the bar- 
rel into the entry, took the letter to the light, 
and opened it. Out fell a bright $2 50 gold 
piece. Written in the purest Pennsylvania 
German he read: “Lieber Pfarrer! Da 
schicke ich Euch ein 21-2 Dalerstiich und ein 
Barl vom besten Flaur. Meine Margareth ist 
mehr werth als einen Elfpens, und wenn sie 
so fortmacht, komm ich nachstes Fahr wieder. 
HENN.” (Dear Pastor: I send you a $2 1-2 
gold piece and a barrel best flour. My Mar- 
garet is worth more than a levenpenny bit, 
and if she keeps on you shall hear from me 
again next year.) Next year came to the 
house a barrel of flour and a letter contain- 
ing this time a five-dollar note. The letter 
is too long to transcribe, but we must give 
one of Henn’s sentiments, viz.: that if he 
had found Margaret nichisniitzig (good for 
nothing) the ’levenpenny bit would have 
been much too dear for the job. From year 
to year thenceforward, until the old minister 
died, the five-dollar note and the “ Barl vom 
besten Flaur” put in a regular appearance. 


MADAME WILHELMINE VON HILLERN 
seems desirous of answering Shakespeare’s 
question, “Canst thou minister te a mind 
diseased ?” and writes a fuur-volume novel 
entitled “Ein Arzt der Seele” (A Soul’s 
Physician). Much attention is drawn to 
the work in Germany, from the fact that the 
authoress is already somewhat of a celebrity 
in another walk of art. 

Wilhelmine Birch, born in Munich, is the 
only child of Dr. Christian Birch, an his- 
torical writer of merit, and of Charlotte 
Birch Pfeiffer, the well-known dramatic 
poetess. Her youthful desire to become an 
actress was confirmed by witnessing Rac hel’s 
performances at Berlin. She made her dé- 
dut with success, and “ starred it” for some 
time in such characters as Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, Deborah, etc. Her theatrical ca- 
reer was cut short by her marriage with 
Herr von Hillern, a gentleman of high po- 
sition, and her mental activity has taken the 
direction of the novel. The “Arzt der 
Seele” treats the Woman Emancipation 
question in a spirit decidedly against the 
views of its votaries, 
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— Must orators be men of great size? 
Must they have a presence which fills the 
eye? The “Saturday Review” says they 
must; it insists that gods, and men, and 
newspaper columns forbid orators to be of 
mediocre frame. It points, of course, to the 
familiar instances of Mirabeau, and Danton, 
and Fox, and John Bright; and in this 
country we naturally think at once of Dan- 
iel Webster, and of Lowell’s remark on the 
effect Webster produced when he demanded 
where was he to go to if the Whig party 
were to be broken up—whereas, says Low- 
ell if he had been only five feet five in 
height, everybody would have asked, “ Who 
cares where he goes to?” It does seem at 
the first glance as if orators generally have 
been men of commanding presence. Both 
the Pitts, Daniel O’Connell, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, Berryer, Charles 
Sumner—these and various other illustra- 
tions will occur to every one in a mo- 
ment. But how will it be if we take a 
look at the other side of the question? 
Demosthenes was weak and spare, and 
surely had not a commanding presence. 
Julius Czesar, who by universal testimony 
of his contemporaries was worthy to en- 
counter Cicero in debate, was not a man of 
inches. Paul was nota giant. Robespierre, 
who often produced all an orator’s effect, 
was thin and fragile. Curran was a small 
man; so was Sheil; so is Thiers. Louis 
Blanc is almost dwarfish, and there are few 
orators living who sway and command a 
popular and tumultuous audience better 
than he can. Then if we take the men who 
are not remarkable one way or the other, 
who strike you neither as large nor small— 
such men as Wendell Phillips, Gladstone, 
Brougham, Disraeli—we shall find that the 
orators of commanding presence and broad 
framework begin to shrink into a minority, 
In fact, the theory will not work. It is a 
great advantage to an orator to be a man of 
noble bearing and stately form, just as it is 
an advantage to an opera-singer to be beauti- 
ful. But neither is an essential condition. 
We have Curran and we have Titiens, 
Even a fine voice is not an essential condi- 
tion of oratory. Grattan had, Thiers has, 
an atrocious voice. In fact, there is nothing 


indispensaple to an orator except the ca- 
pacity to blend reason and passion together, 
and to express the union of the two in 
words. Without this faculty a man may be 
a debater, or an advocate, or a spouter, or a 
philosopher, or a poet, or a statesman, but 
there is one thing he cannot be ; he cannot 
be an orator. 


— IN reviewing the career of Mr. Burlin- 
game, a New York daily paper speaks of 
the want of sympathy with his mission 
which he anticipated on the side of England 
and of France, and describes the troops of 
Napoleon as the plunderers of the Summer 
Palace. But how is this? Is it not certain 
that the French commander-in-chief held 
back from any countenance of or share in 
the burning of the Summer Palace, and even 
formally recorded his disapproval of it? 
The palace was destroyed by order of Lord 
Elgin, the English plenipotentiary, on his 
own responsibility and in direct opposition 
to the advice of the French representative ; 
and it was done as a punishment for the 
capture and murder of Mr. Bowlby, corre- 
spondent of the London “Times,” by the 
Chinese. Louis Napoleon has sins enough 
to answer for ; it is hardly fair to charge him 
or his soldiers with this. Very likely some 
of the soldiers did take furtive part in the 
plunder of the blazing palace ; but the mili- 
tary authorities who represented France had 
no share in the deed of idle, wanton de- 
struction, and, on the contrary, did their best 
to prevent it. 


— A story worth telling has just reached 
us. In London there is a sort of philosophi- 
cal, religious, eclectic debating society which 
has lately come into existence, and the ob- 
ject of which is to bring together all the 
leading minds of the metropolis, in the hope 
of obtaining sparks of light from their con- 
cussion, We hear that the very extremes 
of opinion meet there. Gladstone and 
Walpole, Huxley and Archbishop Manning, 
Dean Stanley and Herbert Spencer encoun- 
ter each other in keen debate. There is no 
limit to the scope of discussion. Lately the 
question debated was, “Is there a Divine 
Being?” Of course the utmost excitement 
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was created, and we hear of the powerful 
arguments, the thrilling eloquence with 
which great statesmen and divines fought 
on the right side against audacious sceptics 
and pertinacious materialists. An English 
cabinet minister of great renown had in- 
tended to be present, but was detained by 
official business until very late. . He made 
his way at last in hot haste to the scene of 
debate, but was met at the door by a leading 
Parliamentary official who told him the dis- 
cussion was over and the vote taken. 
“Well,” exclaimed the eager statesman, 
“ what was the result ?” “ Tolerably good,” 
replied the official ; “a fair majority for the 
Divine Being.” 


— THE new London illustrated paper, 
“Graphic,” announced very prominently, 
in beginning its career, that it would send a 
skilful artist to the United States to sketch 
from the life the best American subjects. 
That artist has come, in the person of Mr. 
Houghton. This gentleman, a clever young 
draughtsman, having duly descended on our 
shores, one of the first things to strike his 
attention was the Metropolitan Police. He 
has accordingly produced in “Graphic” a 
sketch of the Broadway Squad, and it is 
rare that an artist of any pretension “imi- 
tates humanity so abominably.” Mr. 
Houghton is not, we believe, a caricaturist 
by profession, and evidently designs the 
present sketch to be a correct representa- 
tion of its subject ; nevertheless it is a cari- 
cature, and a very bad one at that. The 
Broadway Squad is a fine body of picked 
men, well-knit, athletic, and of admirable 
carriage. They are always dressed with 
scrupulous neatness, wearing clean white 
gloves, and with their whole attire becom- 
ing. Their discipline in the squad is as 
rigorous as any martinet’s. Mr. Hough- 
ton’s sketch makes them a set of lanky, 
ill-made travesties on the human form, their 
hands bare, their clothes ill-made, and the 
men spitting tobacco-juice on either side as 
they dawdle along. They look like Fal- 
staff's recruits ; and the two “ ladies ” who 
are supposed to be passing are like a couple 
of dowdy Indian squaws. If this is the 
fulfilment of the great promise made of 
* American subjects” by “ our own English 
artist,” we would suggest that it is hardly a 
success. We may presume, however, that 
Mr. Houghton’s sketch will be accepted by 
untravelled Londoners as a correct repre- 
sentation of Broadway, and that it will be 
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greeted by patriotic cockneys as filling out 
their idea of the American thoroughfare. 


— IN the controversy over the rival Ham- 
lets of Booth and Fechter, how comes 
it that critics do not notice one strong 
and obvious argument against Fechter’s 
blonde chevelure—the fact that Hamlet’s 
father had black hair? The elder Hamlet's 
beard was, says Horatio, “as I have seen 
it in his life—a sable silvered.” Now, the 
presumption at least is surely against a 
black-haired father having a yellow-haired 
son. On the other hand, how is it that the 
champions of Fechter do not make anything 
of the abundant proofs given in the tragedy 
that Hamlet was meant to be a man of fine 
physique and bodily strength? If anythiug 
ought to be beyond controversy in the play, 
this ought to be. Hamlet is always spoken 
of as athletic and vigorous. He and all 
others describe his father as the very per- 
fection of manly strength and grace. Ham- 
let flings off Horatio and Marcellus with 
ease when they endeavor to hold him back 
from following the ghost. He is taken 
prisoner by the pirates because he first and 
alone succeeds in boarding their ship. He 
is described by the King as such an adept 
in horsemanship and fencing, and so proud 
of his accomplishments, that he always burns 
to cope in skill and strength with any one 
who is famed for his mastery of such manly 
exercises. He flings off Laertes in the 
struggle over the grave. In the fatal fenc- 
ing scene he is able to tear from the hand 
of Laertes the poisoned weapon which La- 
ertes had the best reasons in the world for 
clinging to with all his might and main, He 
is able, even in his dying moment, to force 
the poisoned cup from the hands of Hora- 
tio. Finally, what is the epitaph pronounced 
over him by Fortinbras? Does Fortinbras 
speak of him as a gentle scholar? He says: 

—— Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally; and for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. 
Whatever may be said for or against other 
peculiarities in Fechter’s “Hamlet,” his 
champions ought to make out an irresistible 
case in support of the presentation of the 
prince as a young man of splendid physique, 
nobly accomplished in all manly exercises. 
The delicate student theory has nothing 
whatever to support it except the odd no- 
tion that a man of undecided character, 
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much given to casuistry and easy philoso- 
phizing, must necessarily be lank, lymphatic, 
and feeble. 


— To these pages of THE GALAXY noth- 
ing could well be more appropriate than an 
allusion to Le Verrier, the French astrono- 
mer, who has just been removed from the 
directorship of the Paris Observatory. Le 
Verrier, they say, had grown absolutely in- 
tolerable from self-conceit, arrogance, and 
narrowmindedness. England might have 
had the honor of the discovery now for- 
ever to be associated with Le Verrier’s 
name—that of the planet Neptune—if it had 
not been for the scepticism, slowness, and 
apathy of the authorities at Greenwich. 
Very singular indeed was the almost simul- 
taneous discovery of the planet by Adams 
in England and Le Verrier in France ; still 
more singular perhaps was the fact that the 
calculations—one might almost say the 
principles—on which both proceeded, and 
from which they got somehow to a right con- 
clusion, were subsequently proved to be in 
great measure erroneous. Our own im- 
pression decidedly is that the English as- 
tronomer was first in the field, and most ac- 
curate in his calculations. But it is a great 
pity if success and praise have really spoiled 
Le Verrier, and thereby justified the little 
coup ad’ état by which the French government 
removed him from the place he thought his 
own. Certainly, so far as we can judge, 
public opinion in Paris seems to have justi- 
fied the dethronement of the great astrono- 
mer. 


— An American lady comes bravely to 
the rescue of her sisterhood, and attacks 
the “ medical lecturer” and “malign Eng- 
lishman” whom we cited two months 
ago. This is her spirited letter: ‘“ Will 
the Nebulous Person grant a lady leave 
and an indignant breath or two’s space for 
remonstrance? Suffer her first, then, to 
record a vain wish that never again may 
her eyes rest upon the assertion, in what- 
ever form, that there is in the manly na- 
ture any inherent quality which forbids vili- 
fication and torture of the silent and unre- 
sisting. Do not men hunt hares? Is there 
any end to their abuse of women? And 
women, like the virtues of humility and self- 
abnegation, seem to thrive by being tram- 
pled on, and they rarely enough attempt to 
disprove the wildest slander. We are frivo- 
lous; we are mercenary; we are intuitive 
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and sans reason; pretty idiots; all blind 
followers of absurdest fashions; our ‘man- 
ners upon the road’ are of outrageous rude- 
ness ; we are given to slang of questionable 
morality ; in short, womanly faith, honor, 
modesty, delicacy, fervor of enthusiasm, 
sweetness, wit, are non-existent all ; and be- 
cause we “are so illogical, surely, no lips are 
opened to ask, If one half the race be so 
sunken in the abysses, how does the other 
range the mountain tops with fleet foot and 
unlaboring breath? But to be told we are 
hideous—that overpasses! The physical 
type is changing! Of woman alone, O sa- 
pient doctors, O ‘malign Englishman,’ and 
O not-less-malicious quoting Nebulous Per- 
son? Zu guogue is a vile argument, but 
isn’t it almost irresistible here? We have 
so few sallow, tobacco-saturated American 
men! In Broadway and in Chestnut 
and Washington streets one so ceaselessly 
beholds gentlemen, young and old, mighty 
of build; richly, vigorously colored ; of eyes 
bright and clear, facial angles well rounded, 
and patriarchal luxuriance of beard; and 
how well they would bear the being thrust 
into knee-breeches and ranged alongside the 
Father of his Country and his ponderous- 
limbed Declaration-signing contemporaries ! 
3ut to go back to that unfortunate other 
half, Messrs. the Scientific and the Malign 
declare we are skeletonizing ; that this sun- 
set continent is to contain, and doth begin to 
contain, one vast bouquet of phantom hu- 
man flowers. (Not that they render it so 
poetically, but, dear me! who wishes to put 
things so harshly as a man does?) Now we 
all know quite well enough that American 
women are not constructed after the gener- 
ous pattern of English, German, and Italian 
women; but are we therefore—courage ! 
and let us state it for once with masculine 
brutality—are we therefore scraggy? Above 
all, are we scraggier than our mothers and 
grandmothers were ? Have we any more real 
need of the hateful falsities exposed in the 
lingerie and hoop-skirt windows (windows 
wherein the writer always desires vehemently 
to throw a lighted match) than they had? 
Had these wire and hair delusions an Ameri- 
can origin? Were they designed specially to 
meet an American want? Does nobody re- 
member, in Mme. Sartori’s ‘Week in a 
French Country House,’ the way in which 
Monsieur Jacques accounts to Ursula for 
the hostility between himself and Lady 
Blankeney’s daughter? ‘But besides the 
warnings of presentiment and instinct which 
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thou treatest with contempt, there is a fatal 
something else at work between Meess 
and myself which causes a deadly and in- 
vincible enmity in her bosom. Thou dost 
not know the misfortune that befell me the 
day after I arrived in Paris. I lost my way 
in the hotel, could not find my door, and 
went into her room by mistake. Ah! she 
was abominable! She had a little rat’s tail 
of hair hanging down behind, and a huge 
false plait in her hand; and she had 
false things on before, and false things 
on behind, and false things on all round ; 
everything was false except her great teeth 
and her miserable spindles!’ It is to be 
supposed that Mme. Sartori has not chosen 
to limn an utterly impossible English maiden, 
Then the stays of the past generations, those 
great, stiff, straight, unbending cuirasses of 
linen, whalebone, and ratan—do they not 
testify to all beholders that, since our grand- 
mothers wore these creations uncomplain- 
ingly, accomplishing, so begirt, a variety and 
amount of work appalling to the woman- 
hood of to-day, decisively-accentuated fig- 
ures could not have been in vogue? But 
were it proven that there has been no alarm- 
ing degeneracy of outline and proportions, 
and that all this artificial, undeceptive re- 
dundancy is as much a diseased fashion as 
the present deforming styles of monstrous 
coiffure, truth compels the admission that 
American women have the upper part of the 
body far less superbly made than their Eu- 
ropean sisters. But truth exacts no more, 
and this Jast-collated statement of two trum- 
pery doctors, that ‘a handsome leg is a 
rarity—we had almost said an impossibility 
—among American women,’ is as baseless 
as it is unbearable. Were these women- 
physicians, Mr. Nebulous Person? since, 
doubtless, any man would deduce that wo- 
men couldn’t traverse their modern Jacob’s- 
ladder habitations day after day, year after 
year, without certain muscular results. The 
writer of this remonstrance is profoundly 
ignorant of the ballet, and of professional 
dancers ; but she has a passionate sense of 
beauty of form, and in a somewhat migrato- 
ry life has unscrupulously made her own, 
in vision, all lovely chance-granted outlines. 
She has been a swimming-school pupil, and 
for a half-dozen years, in one or other of two 
great cities, a member of a numerous gym- 
nastic class—Ling’s system, adapted by Dio 
Lewis. ‘The pretty dress worn for these ex- 
ercises leaves the lower leg more than half 
andraped. The writer must have seen more 
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than a thousand ladies in this attire, and she 
seriously affirms that in all this number not 
more than fifty had limbs so meagre that it 
would have been kindlier to hide them, and 
not more than twenty of the fifty were so 
destitute of good points that, zsthetically, 
they should have been annihilated. And 
her united and summed-up testimony of an 
experience worth possessing is, that those 
sadly - left - to- themselves physicians know 
nothing about the matter, and that Ameri- 
can women may have the comfort of the 
surety that these maligned members are 
really oftenest beautiful with a classic beau- 
ty—instinct wit) spirit, grace, and lines of 
slender but most exquisite symmetry. And 
what should be their portion, medical and 
nebulous persons, who give pen to such 
slanders? Do they not richly merit an 
attack, more or less severe, of ‘writer's 
cramp’?” Itis a spirited attack, but one 
which the Nebulous Person is not called on 
to repel, On the contrary, in quoting, in 
February, his “malign and reckless Eng- 
lishman” and his “ New York medical lec- 
turer,” he showed how our climate and our 
soil “are honestly developing a new type 
of woman who is to have a slender symme- 
try of her own.” And as for the two medi- 
cal men cited in March, the Nebulous Per- 
son expressly dissented from their rash dec- 
laration. However, it is something to have 
unmasked by bis light fusillade so powerful 
a battery in reply. 


— THE death of Gottschalk while at the 
piano, in the act of performing his famous 
composition “La Morte,” is by no means 
the first circumstance of its kind related in 
dramatic and musical history. We recall 
immediately Moliére and his “ Malade 
Imaginaire.” The chief personage in the 
comegy is a sick man, which part was 
played by the author himself. It was the 
fourth night of the run. Moliére, weak and 
ailing, went on for the character, and got 
through it until the scene came in which his 
“business ” was to fall as if dead. This he 
did so well that the audience, as well as the 
persons in the play, were deceived. But, 
alas ! it was no acting, for the poor drama- 
tist was dead in truth. So says Bayle’s ac- 
count ; but in another book there is a state- 
ment that Moliére was attacked in the scene 
where he speaks of rhubarb and senna— 
passing himself off for a physician—the 
blood gushing from his mouth and nostrils, 
and his limbs quivering with convulsion, 
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He was taken home, and his sufferings 
ceased forever two hours afterwards. In 
biographical history there are some names 
especially interesting to readers of all tastes. 
One of these is poor Wilmot, the Earl of 
Rochester of whom Hawthorne speaks so 
tenderly in his English travels ; and another 
Captain Farquhar. Farquhar died during 
the run of his “Beaux Stratagem ”—per- 
haps his very best work. ‘“ Look on them 
kindly,” said he in his letter to Wilkes, 
speaking of his two little children soon to 
be fatherless, “for the sake of him who was 
to the last hour of his life thine.” With 
Hughes it was more singular still. He died 
in an hour after he received the account of 
the success of his ‘Siege of Damascus.” 
Moody, the tragedian, fell a corpse in the 
very middle of his performance of Claudio, 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 
He had been very melancholy for some time 
on account of the loss of some member of 
his family, and on the evening of the play 
was more than once seen to retire to his 
dressing-room and weep. But his imper- 
sonation was much better than it had ever 
been before—so much so, indeed, that his 
fellow-actors remarked it. At last—in the 
scene where Isabella bids him prepare for 
execution, and he answers in those beautiful 
lines beginning, “ Ay, but to die and go we 
know not where”—he suddenly became 
faint and fell to the stage. The audience 
for a moment imagined it was a new point, 
and applauded accordingly. But the truth 
was very soon made manifest, Claudio’s 
heart had burst with grief! Somewhat 
similar was the death of John Palmer, for 
‘whom Sheridan may be said to have written 
“The School for Scandal.” The bill of the 
night was “The Stranger.” Palmer, who 
had been, like Moody, beset with melan- 
choly for some time before, played the 
gloomy Count in the early acts with ufiusual 
effect. After uttering the line, “There is 


another and a better world,” with most 
touching pathos, he suddenly paused, closed 
his eyes, and leaned upon the Francis of 
the night, Mr. Whitfield. 
ken his last words upon earth. 


He had spo- 
Edmund 
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Kean’s last appearance was in “Othello,” 
of which occasion Barry Cornwall and Mr. 
Hawkins have given very touching accounts, 
It seems that all had gone well until the 
third act ; gleams of the old fire had flashed 
forth and electrified the house as in the ear- 
ly days, and many hoped to see the tragedi- 
an yet recover and play many times again. 
But when he came to those grand lines— 
Oh! now, forever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 

he paused, Then pealed forth in tones sol- 
emn and sweet as the wailing of an organ— 
tones so full of love, so wild with vain re- 
gret—that eternal adieu to happiness, in 
which we have the heavings of a breaking 
heart, the despairing lament of a lost soul. 
He proceeded slowly, slowly, until the music 
of the last cadence became but a breath— 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone!” It was 
over! The house rose frantically. ‘‘ Speak 
to them, Charles,” whispered the actor to his 
son; “I am dying!” Andsohewas. Yet 
another strange anecdote may be related of 
this fatal coincidence in death: An Ameri- 
can actress, whose name we have forgotten, 
was performing the part of Mrs. Sheppard 
in the drama of “ Jack Sheppard.” In one 
scene her business was to stab herself. 
“ Now,” said she laughingly to some one in 
the wing just before entering the stage, “I 
will go on and be killed, and then go home.” 
Thoughtless jest! She had scarcely stepped 
forward three feet before a heavy weight tell 
from the flies and crushed her instantly. In 
the cases of Moody and Palmer it is proba- 
ble that their spirits, already in a state of 
deep despondency, were seriously affected by 
the parts they were performing. Actors of 
strong nervous temperament very often lose 
their identity in this manner, so much so as 
to give way to violent fits of weeping in the 
very middle of a scene,—as, for instance, the 
late Mr. Brooke on several occasions,—or to 
amore dangerous madness such as some- 
times beset the elder Booth in “ Richard 
the Third”; but the instances we have re- 
lated of instant death from excess of emo- 
tion (or whatever it may be called) are the 
only ones recorded. 








